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Inter ſe convenit ur ſis. fs . 


Beaſts of TY kind their fellows ſpare 3 
Bear lives in _ with bear, | | 


"H E w orld, 5 days 3 = « has people of all 
forts.” As in the general hurry produced 


— by ti the ſuperfluities of ſome, and neceſlities of others, 
no man needs to ſtand ſtill for want of employm:nt, £ 
ſo in the innumerable gradations of ability, and 
_ endleſs varieties of ſtudy and inclination, no em- 


ployment can be vacant for want th a man * 


5 hed to —— it. | 


Sven 15 probably the 6 fate of the aniverle, 
but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and paſſion, 


that the beret of this adaptation of men to things 
is not always perceived. The folly or indigence of 
_ thoſe who let their ſervices to ſale, inclines them to 
boaſt of qualifications which they do not poſſeſs, and 


attempt bufinels which they do not underſtand; and 
they wao have the power of aſſigning to others the 


taſk of lite, are ſeldom honeſt or ſeldom happy in 
their nominations. Patrons are corrupted by ava- 


rice, cheated by credulity, or overpowered by re- 


iiſtleſs ſolicitation. They are ſometiines too ſtrongly 


influenced by honeſt prejudices of friendſhip, or the 


prevalence of virtuous compaſſion. For, whatever | 
cool realun may direct, it is not eaſy for a man of 
dender and ſcrupulous goodneſs to overlook the im- 
mediate effect of his OWD 5 Ly turning h's eyes 


mw 


Vor. IV. 


b 


ments to their own boſoms. 
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upon remoter conſequences, and to do that which 
muſt give preſent pain, for the ſake of obviating 
evil yet unfelt, or ſecuring advantage in time to 
come. What is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, 


when we have no wiſh to ſee it, eafily eſcapes our 
notice, or takes ſuch a form as deſire or imagination 


beſtows upon it. 


| Every man might for the ſame reaſon in the mul- 
titudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kindred _. 
mind with which he could unite in confidence and 


_ friendſhip ; yet we ſee many ſtraggling ſingle about 


the world, unhappy for want of an aſſociate, and 


pining with the neceſſity of confining their ſenti- 


Tuis inconvenience ariſes in like manner from 
ſtruggles of the will againſt the underſtanding. It 
is not often difficult to find a ſuitable companion, if 

every man would be content with ſuch as he is qua- 
lified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to foriake 
his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe with whom 
no common intereſt or mutual pleaſure can ever unite 
dim, he muſt always live in a ſtate of unſocial ſepa- 


ration, without tenderneſs and without truſt. 


_ Tuners are many natures which can never ap- 
| proach within a certain diſtance, and which when 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome invinci- 


ble repulſion. There are others which immediately 
cohere whenever they come into the reach of mutual 


attraction, and with very little formality of prepara - 
tion mingle intimately as ſoon as they meet. Every 
man whom either buſineſs or curioſity has thrown at 
large into the world, will recolle& many inftances of 
_ fondneſs and diſlike, which have forced themſelves 
upon kim without the intervention of his judgment; 
ol diſpoſitions, to court ſome and avoid others, when 


be could aſſign no reaſon for the preference, or none 


adequate 


. WA a... 
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adequate to the violence of his paſſions ; of influence 


that acted inſtantaneouſly upon his mind, and which 
no arguments or perſuaſions could ever overcome. 


___ Amon thoſe with whom time and intercourſe 
| have made us familiar, we feel our affections divided 
in different proportions without much regard to mo- 

ral or intellectual merit. Every man knows ſome 

whom he cannot induce himſe!t to truſt, though he 
has no reaſon to ſuſpect that they would betray him; 
| thoſe to whom he cannot complain, though he never 

_ obſerved them to want compaſſion ; thoſe in whoſe. 
preſence he never can be gay, though excited by in- 

vitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe from 

whom he cannot be content to receive inſtruction, 

though they never inſulted his! 3 by W 85 

or olkentation. | | 


Trar much Ys is to 5 had to thoſe inſtincts 


of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blindly _ 
follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate : 


It is very certain that by indulgence we may give | 
them ſtrength which they have not from nature, and 
almoſt every example of ingratitude and treachery 7 


proves that by obeying them we may commit our 


happineſs to thoſe who are very unworthy of to great 
a truſt, But it may deſerve to be remarked, "that 
fince few contend much with their inclinations, it is 
generally vain to ſolicit the good will of thoſe whom 
we perceive thus involuntarily alienated from us; 
neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipa- 
thy, and though officiouſneſs may for a time be ad- 
mitted. and diligence applauded, they will at laſt be 
: diſmitied with coldneſs, or diſcouraged by W IE 


Sour wap indeed an occult power of fcakog ap- | 
on the affections, of exciting univerſal benevolence, _ 
and diſpoſing every heart to tondneis and friendſhip. 

But this is a felicity granted only to the favourites 

: of nature. The greater part of mankind find a 

| 3 2 different 


| 
| 
3 
| 

| 


and ſometimes exhauſt all their arts of pleaſin 
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different reception from different diſpoſitions ; they 
ſometimes obtain unexpected careſies from thoſe 
whom they never flattered with uncommon regard, 


o with- 
ee eee x D 

out effect. To theſe it is neceſfary to look round 
and attempt every breaſt in which they find virtue 


ſufficient for the foundation of friendſhip; to enter 


into the crowd, and try whom chance will offer to 
their notice, till they fx on ſome temper congencal 


to their own, as the magnet rolled in the duſt collects 


the fragments of its Kindred metal from a thouſand 1 
PRE of w_ ſubſtances. 1 85 5 


Every man muſt have wb the foeiliey with 


which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes s gained by 
thoſe to whom he never could have imparted his 


own. We are by our OCCupations, education and 
habits of liſe divided almoſt into different ſpecies, 


which regard one another for the moſt part with _ 
ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe claſſes of he 
human race has deſires, fears, and converiation, 
vexations and merriment peculiar to itſelf; cares 
u Which another cannot feel ; pleaſures which he can- 


not partake ; and modes of expreſſing every ſenſa- 
tion which he cannot underſtand. That frolick which 
ſhakes one man with laugl ter will convulſe another 


wich indignation; the train of jocularity which in 
one place obtain; treats and patronage, would in 
another be heard with inviterence, and in a third | 
N with abhorrence. 


'To raiſe eſteem we mull benefit 8 to procure . 


love we muſt pleaſe them. Ariſletle obſerves, that 
old men do not readily form friendſhips, becauſe 
they are not eaſily ſuſceptible of pleaſure. He that 


can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or 


_ partake with equal guit the favourite amuſement, 
| he whoſe mind is employed on the fame objects, 
and who therefore never harraſſes the underſtanding 
| with unaccuſtomed Ideas, will de welcomed with ar- 


our, | 
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dour, and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe 


recommendations by faults * which peace and le- 
— cannot conuſ. | 


Ir were happy it, ; in forming friendihips, virtue 
could concur with pleuture; vat the n part 
of human gratiicaticns approach fo nearly to vice, 
that few who make the delight of others their rule 

of condud, can avoid Cifingenuous compliances z 
yet certainly he that ſuffers hicaſelf to de driven or 
allured from virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince 
he gains ſocecur by means, for which his friend, " 
ever he becomes w. fo, mult ſcorn him, and for Which 
at laſt he malt ſcorn himſellf. 8 


ee eee eee 
Nous. 61. Tvruar, 22 1, 175 7 


Ol vu; 2c "Ay Yin, rink "A, deus. Hou. 


| Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, . - 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays, | 


1. RAMBLER, 
1 q 


OU have formerly eblerred that curjoliey ofien | 
terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is prompted to ſtudy and enquiry rather by 
the uneaſineſs of ignorance, than the hope of pro- 
lit. Nothing can be of leſs importance to any preſent 
intereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have been long 
loſt in the grave, and from whom nothing now can 
be hoped or feared. Yet to roule the zeal of a true 
antiquary little more is neceſſary than to mention a 
name which mankind have conlpired to forget ; he 
» W make his way to remote ſcenes of action thro! ob- 
. 
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ſcurity and contradiction, as Tally ſought amidſt 
buſhes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 


I, is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce or receives the rent of an 
. eſtate, to know through what families the land 


has paſſed, who is regiſtered in the conqueror's ſur- 


vey as its poſſeſſor, how often it has been forfeited by 


treaſon, or how often ſold by prodigality. The power 
or wealth of the preſent inhabitants of a country 


cannot be much encreaſed by an enquiry after the 
names of thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed one ano- 


ther twenty centuries ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter 


of woods or convenience of paſturage. Yet we ſce 
that no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a 
new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſtory of bis 
grounds from the antient inhabitants of the pariſh, 
and that no nation omits to record the actions of 
t eir anceſtors, however bloody, ſavage and rapa- 
(ius. | 1 JFC 


Tus ſame diſpoſttiop, as different opportunities call 
5 it forth, diicovers itſelf in great or little things. 5 1 be 


have always thought it unworthy of a wile man to 


lun ber in total inactivity only becaule he happens to 

have no employment equal to his ambition or genius; 

it is therefore my cuſtom to _app.y my attention to 
the Objects te'ore me, and as I cannot think any _ 
place wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habi- 
tation to a man of letters, I have collected the hiſto- 
ry and antiquities cf the ſeveral garrets in wich 1 
fd ß 


| Quantulacungue eftis, vo ego magna wen, 
How ſmall to other 8, but how great to me 1 


Maxx of theſe narratives my induſtry has been 
able to extend to a conſiderable length; but the 
woman with whom I now lodge has lived only -:gh- 
teen months in the houſe, and can give no account 
Ne gs oo os 
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pol its ancient revolutions ; the plaiſterer, having, at 
her entrance, obliterated by his white-waſh, all the 
ſmoky memorials which former tenants had left up- 

on the cieling, and perhaps drawn the veil of obli- 
vion over politicians, philoſophers, and poets, 


Wen TI firſt cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an author, for 
the lodgers on the firit floor had ſtſpulated that the 
upper rooms ſhould not be occupied by a noiſy 
trade, I very readily promiſed to give no diſtur- 
bance to her family, and ſoor diſpatched a bargain 
. , ˙— 88 7 | 
I nar not ſlept many nights in my new apartment 
before | began to enquire after my predeceſſors, aud 
found my andlady, whole imagination is filled 


chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to give me 
— e 


Cuvualostrv, like all other deſires, produces pain 
as well as pleaſure. Before ſhe began ber narrative, 
T had heated my head with expectations of adven- 
| tures and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguite, and 
learning in diltreſs; and was ſomewhat mortihed 
when | heard, that the firlt tenant was a taylor, of 
 waom nothing was remembered but that he com- 
plained of his room for want of light ; and, after 
having lodged in it a month, and paid only a week's. 
rent, pawred a piece of cloth which he was truſted 
to cut out, and was forced to make a precipitate re- 
treat from this quarter of the town. ne 


Tat next was a young woman newly arrived from 
the country, who lived for five weeks with great re- 


gularity, and became by frequent treats very much 


the favourite of the family, but at laſt received viüts 
fo frequently from a couſin in Clea'/e, chat ſhe 
brought the reputation of the houſe into danger, 


and was therefore diſmiſſed with good advice. 


Ws : Taz 
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Tu s room then ſtood empty for a fortnight ; my 
landlady began to think that ſhe had judged b. ard Y, 


and often wiſhed for ſuch another — At laſt 
an elderly man of a grave aſpect, read the bill, and 


bargained for the room, at the very firit price that 
Was aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went 


out till evening, and then returned early ſometimes 


chearful, and at other times dejected. It was rematik. 

able, that whatever he purchaſed, he never had ſmall 
money in his pocket, and tho' cool and temperate on 
other occaſions, was always vehement and ſtormy til 
he received his change. He paid his rent with great 
exactneſs, and ſeldom failed once a week to requite 


my landlady's civility with a ſupper. At laſt, tuch 
is the fate of human felicity, the houſe was alarm'd 


at midnight by the conſtable, who demanded to 


ſearch the garrets. My {landlady aſſuring him that 


be had miſtaken the door, conducted him up ſtairs, 
where he found the tools of a coiner ; but the te- 
nant had crawled along the roof to an empty houſe, 
and eſcaped; much to the joy of my landlady, who 
_ declares him a very honeſt man, and wonders why _ 
any body ſhould be hanged for making money when 
ſuch numbers are in want of it. She however con- 
feſſes that ſhe. ſhall for the future always queſtion 
the character of thoſe who take hex garret without 
| beating down the price. 


The bill was then placed again in the window. 


ard the poor woman was reazed for ſeven weel:s by 
_ innumerable paſſengers, who obliged her to climb 


with them every hour up hve ſtories, and then dit- 
liked the proſpect, hated the noiſe of a publick 


| fireet, thought the ſtairs narrow, objefted to u 
low cieling, required the walls to be hung with 
freſher paper, aſked queſtions about the neighbour- 
| hood, could not think of livirg fo far from their 
: acquaintance, withed the v indou had locked to the 
- ſour rather than the weft. told how tie door and 
chimn ey * have bees be Mer iſpoſed, bid her 


h: lt 
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half the price that ſhe aſked, or promiſed to give 
her earneſt the next day, and came no more, 


Ar laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſh'd waiſt- 
coat, defired to ſee the garret, and when he had ſti- 
pulated for two long ſhelves and a larger table, hired 

it at a low rate. When the affair was completed, 
he looked round him with great ſatisfaction, and 
repeated ſome words which the woman did not un- 
derſtand. In two days he brought a great box of 
books, took poſſeſſion of his room, and lived very 
inoffenſively, except that he frequently diſturbed the 
inhabitants of the next floor by unſeaſonable noiſes. 

He was generally in bed at noon, but from evening 

to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud with great 
vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as in rage, ſometimes 

threw down his poker, then clattered his chairs, then 
ſet down in deep thought, and again burſt out into 
loud vociferations ; ſometimes he would figh as op- 


preſſed with miſery, and ſometimes ſhake with con- 


vulſire laughter. When he encountered any of the 
family he gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, ex- 
cept that as he went up ſtairs he often repeated, 


— TT: W447 4, 
This habitant th' aerial regions boaſt, 


hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened ſo 
often, that they learned them without underſtanding 
them. What was his employment ſne did not ven- 
ture to aſx him, but at laſt heard a printer's boy _ 
enquire for the nber BO 
My landlady was very often adviſed to beware of 

this ſtrange man, who, tho' he was quiet for the pre 
fent, might perhaps become outrageous in the hot 


months; but as ſhe was punctually paid, ſhe could 


not find any ſufficient reaſon for diſmiſſing him, till 
one night he convinced her by ſetting fire to his 
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_ Curtains, that it was not ſafe to have an author for 
her inmate. | 


Sax had then for ſix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants, 
who left the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of pay- 
ing their rent, ſtormed at their landlady. At laſt 
ſhe took in two ſiſters, one of whom had ſpent her 
little fortune in procuring remedies for a lingering 


diſeaſe, and was now ſapported and attended by the 
_ ether : ſhe climbed with difficulty to the apartment, 
where ſhe languiſhed eight weeks, without impatience 


or lamentation, except for the expence and fatigue 
which her ſiſter ſuffered, and then calmly and con- 


tentedly expired. The ſiſter followed her to the 


grave, paid the few debts which they had contracted, 


wiped away the tears of uſeleſs ſorrow, and return 


ing to the buſineſs of common life, reſigned to me 
the vacant habitation. „„ Fo 


Sven, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have 
happened in the narrow ſpace where my preſent for- 
tune has fixed my reſidence. So true is it that amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction are always at hand for thoſe 


who have ſki] and willingneſ to find them; and fo 


| uit 15 the obſervation of Juvenal, that a ſingle houſe 


Weill ſhew whatever is done or ſuffered in the world. 


e a 
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Orbus es, & lecuples, & Bruto conſule natus, 
Ee tibi veras credis amicitias ? 
Sunt were ; ſed quas Juvenis, quas pauper badebas, | 
Quis wean et, mortem diligit ille tuam, _ "wy T4 
What old, and rich, and childleſs too, 
And yet believe your friends are true? 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong 
To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; ; 
_ But truſt me, for the ne you have, „„ 
| , love you nd. as your grave, F. Lewis, 


FNNE of the complaints uttered by Milton's : 
| Sampſon, in the anguiſh of blindnets, i is, that 
he ſhall paſs his life under the direction of others; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own n 
knowledge, but mult lie at the mercy ot thote wand 
uncertake to guide | him. 


"Phan is no tate more contrary to the dignity ; 
of wiſdom than p-rpetual and unlimited dependence, 
in which the underſtanding lies uſelets, and every 
motion is received from external impulle. Reaſon _ 
| 2 the great distinction of human nature, tne faculty. 
by which we approach 10 ſome degree of aſſocia- 
tion with celeſtial intelligences; bur as the excel- 
Fes cf every power appears oniy in Its operati- 
ons, not to have reaſon, and to have it ulelets and 
unemployed, is ncarly the ane. 


: Sven | 15 the 8 of man, that the e of 5 
things is ieidom jo much regarded as external and 
| accidental appenda ges. A mall variation of tri- 
fling circumitances, a fight chanze of form by an 
artificial dreſs, or 2 caſuai dikercnce of appearance, 
by a new livht and tuation, will conciliate affection 
or excite abhorrence, and determine us to purſue or 
to avoid. Every man conſiders a neceſiity of compli- 
ance Wit any will bur Bis un as the iowelt late 


tuous ſtupidity. 
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of ignominy and meanneſs; few are fo far loſt in 
cowardice or negligence as not to rouſe at the firſt 


iaſult of tyranny, and exert all their force againit 


him who uſurps their property, or invades any pri- 
'V:iege of ſpeech or action. Yet we often fee tnoſe 
who never wanted ſpirit to repel encroachment or 
Oppoſe violence, at laſt by a gradual relaxation of vi- 
gilance, delivering up, without capitulation, the tor- 
treſs which they defended againſt aflauit, and Iy- 
_ 12g down unbidden the weapons which they graiped 
tn harder for every attempt to wreſt them from 
their hands. Men eminent for ſpirit and wildom 


often reſign themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and 


ſuffer their lives to be modelled by officious igno- 


rance, and their choice to be regulated by preſump- 


Tuls unreſiſting acquieſcence in the determina- 
tion of others may be the conſequence of applica- 


tion to ſome ſtudy remote from the Leaten track of 
life, ſome employment which does not allow leiſure 
for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe petty affairs, by 
which nature has decrecd a great part of our dura- 


tion to be filed. To a mind thus withdrawn from 


common objecis, it is more cligible to repoſe on the 


prudence of another, than to be expoſed every mo- 


ment to ſhght interruptions. The ſubmiſſion which 
fuch confidence requires, is paid without pain, be- 


cauſe it implies no confeſſion of inferiority. The 


buſineſs from which we withdraw our cognizance, 


is not above our abilities, but below our notice. 
We pleaſe our pride with the effects of our influ- 
ence thus weakly exerted, and fancy ourſelves 
placed in a higher orb, from which we regulate 
ſubordinate agents by a flight and diſtant ſuperin- 
tendence. But, whatever vanity or abſtraction may 
fuggeſt, no man can ſafely do that by others which 


might be done by himſelf; he that indulges ne- 


___ gligence will quickly become ignorant of his own 
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oy - and he that truſts — reſerve will at 
| * be deceived. 


Ir 1s however impoſſible but that, as the atten- 
tion tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it mult retire 
from another; and he that omits the care of dome- 
ſtick buſineſs, becauſe he is engroſſed by enquiries of 
more importance to mankind, has at leaſt the merit 
of ſuffering in a good cauſe. But there are many 

who can plead no ſuch extenuation of their folly ; _ 
who ſhake off the burthen of their ſtation, not that 
they may ſoar with leis encumbrance to the heights 
of knowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at. 
eaſe and ſleep in quiet ; and who ſclect for friend- 
| ſhip aud confidence not the faithful and the virtuous, 
but the ſoft, the civil, and compliant. | 


Tam . to flattery! is the common e 
of declining life. When men feel weakneſs en- 
creaſing on them, they naturally defire to reſt from 
the ilruogles of contradiction, the fatigue of reaſon- 
ing. and the anxiety of circumſpection when they 
are hourly tormented with pains and diſeaſes, they 
are unable to bear any new diſturbance, and con- 
| fider all oppoſition as an addition to miſery, of 
Which they feel already more than they can pa- 
tiently endure. Thus deſirons of peace, and thus 
fearful of pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after 
any other qualities in thoſe whom he careſſes, than 
quickneſs in conjectaring his deſires, activity in ſup- 
plving his wants, dexterity in intercepting com- 
plaints before they approach near enough to diſturb 

him, ann to his preſent humour, ſubmiſſion 
to haſty petulance, and attention to weariſome nar- 
rations. By theſe arts alone many have been able 
to defeat the claims of kindred and of merit, and 
to enrich themſelves with preſents and — 


THR 4 8 1 BU L US inherited a large fortune, 
and "IE | it by che re venues of {ev eral lucra- 
uve 
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tive employments, which he diſcharged with ho- 


nour and dexterity. He was at laſt wile enough to 


con der, that life ſhou'd not be devoted wholly to 


accumulation, and therefore retiring to his eſtate, 
applied himſelf to the education of his children, 
and the cultivation of domeſtick happineſs. == 


H paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing amuſe. 


ment, and ſaw his care amply recompenſed; his 
daughters were celebrated for modeſty and elegance, 


and his ſons for learning, prudence and ſpirit. In 
time the eagerneſs, with which the neighbouring 


gentlemen courted his alliance, obliged him to re- 
ſign his daughters to other families; the vivacity. 
and curioſity of his ſony hurried them out of rural 


privacy into the open world, from whence they had 


not ſoon an inclination to return. his hovever he 


had always hoped ; he pleaſed himtelf with the 


ſucceſs of his ichemes, and felt no inconvenience 
from ſolitude till an apoplexy deprived him of his 
%%Cͤ F Tehran ot 


THRASYBULUS had now no companion; 


and the maladies of encreaüng years having taken 


from him much of the power of procuring amuſe- 


ment for himſelf, he thought it necenary to procure 
ſome inferior friend, who might eaſe him of his 
economical ſolicitudes, and divert him by chearful 
_ converſation. All theſe qualities he ſoon recol ect- 
ed in Yafer, a clerk in one of the offices over which 
he had formerly preſided. Vier was invited to 


viſit his old patron, and being by his ſtation ac- 


quainted with the preſent modes of life, and by con- 
Kant practice dextrous in butineſs, entertained him 
| with ſo many novelties, and fo readily diſentangled 
his affairs, that he was deſired to refign his clerk- 
ſhip, and accept a liberal ſalary in the houſe cf 
J A Oy "0 OO POO 


AER 
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VAFER having always lived in a ſtate of de- 5 
pendance, was well verled in the arts by which 


favour is obtained, and could without repugnance 
or heſitation accommodate himſelf to every caprice, 


and echo every opinion. He never doubted but to be 
convinced, nor attempted oppoſition but to flatter 


Thraſybulus with the pleaſure of a victory. By this 


practice he found his way into his patron's heart, 
aud having firſt made himſelf agreeable, ſoon be- 


came important. His inſidious diligence, by which 
tnc lazineſs of age was gratifed, engroſſed the ma- 


nagement of affairs; and his petty offices of civi- 
lity, and occaſional interceſſions, perſuaded the te- 


nants to conſider him as their friend and benefac- 


tor, and to entreat his enforcement of their repre- 
| ſentations of hard years, and his countenance o 


Nite for abatement of rent. 


THRASYBULUS had now 3 on 8 | 
flattery, till he could no longer bear the harſhneſs 
of remonſtrance or the infipidity of truth. All 
contrariety to his own opinion ſhocked him like a 
violation of ſome natural right, and all recom- 
mendation of his affairs to his own inſpection was 
dreaded by him as a ſummons to torture. His 


children were alarmed by the ſudden riches of Va- 
Fer, but their complaints were heard by tteir father 


with impatience, as the reſult of a conſpiracy againſt 
bis quiet, and a deſign to condemn him, for their 
own advantage, to groan out his laſt hours in per- 


plexity and drudgery. The daughters retired with 


tears in their eyes, but the ſon continued his impor- 
tunities till he found his inheritance hazarded by 


| his obſtinacy. Ver triumphed over all their efforts, 
and continuing to confirm himſelf in authority, at 


the death of his maſter purchaſed an eſtate, and bad 


Z Ghagce to ns wh and * 8 
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| Mitte ſuperba pati faſidia, ſpemue caducan 5 
Deſpice; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. SENECA« 


Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die, 
F. Lxwis, 


"ONE of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth 
5 and power upon indigence and dependance, 
is mere miſchievous in its conſequences, or more 
frequently pradiſed with wanton negligence, than 
the encouragement cf expectations which are never 
to be gratified, and the elation and depreſſion of 
the heart by OO. | v<iflirudes of hope and _ 
pointment. | 


Every man is rich or poor, according | to the 


955 proportion between his deſires and enjoy ments; any 


enlargement of wiſhes is therefore equally deſtruc- 
tive to happineſs with the diminution of poſſeſſion, 
and he that teaches another to long for what he 
never ſhall obtain, is no leis an enemy to his quiet 


than if he had robbed him of Fart of his 8 
mory. 


er repreſentations thus refined exhibit no ade- | 
quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendihip ; of 
_ aztikces by which followers are attracted only to 
decorate the retinue of pomp, and ſwell the ſhout of 
popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with contempt and 
ignominy, when their leader has ſucceeded or miſ- 
5 2 when he is ſick of ſhow and weary of noiſe. 
V/hile a man, infatuated with the promiſes of great- 
neſs, waſtes his hours and days in attendance and 
ſolicitation, the honeſt opportunities of improving 
his condition paſs by without his notice ; he neg- 
lects to cultivate his own barren ſoil, becauſe he ex- 
pects every moment to be roms in regions of ſpon · 


taneous 
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taneous fertility, and is ſeldom rouſed from his de- 
luſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs which he cannot 
refit, and the ſenſe of evils which « cannot be re- 
medied. | | 


Tur puniſhment of Tantalus in the infernal re- 
gions affords a juſt image of hungry lervility, flat- 
tered with the approach of advantage, doomed to 
loſe it before it comes into his reach, always within 
a few davs of felicity, and always ſinking back to 
dis for! mer wants. 
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« J fam," ſays Homer" 8 Uſes, the bene —__ 
** ment of Tanta/as, In a lake whole waters ap- 
« proached to his lips, he ſtood burning with thirtt, 
++ without the power to drink. Whenever he in- 
+ clined his head to the ſtream, ſome deity com- 
** manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appcar- 
med at his feet. Around him lofty trees ipread. 
** their fruits to view; the pear, the pomegranate, 
and the apple, the green olive, and the luſcious 
© hg quivered before him, which whenever he ex 
-* tended his hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by 
** the winds into clouds and ry. Og 


Ter image of miſery was ocrhaps originally | 
ſuggeſted to ſome poet by the conduct of his pa- 


won, by tne daily contewplation of ſplendor which 
5 3 he 
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he never muſt partake, by fruitleis attempts to catch 
at interdifted happineſs, and by the ſudden evanei- 
cence of his reward, when he thought his labours al- 


moſt at an end. To groan with poverty, when all 


about him was opulence, riot, and ſaperfluity, and 
to find the favours which he had long been encou- 


_ raged to hope, and had long endeavoured to de— 


ſerve, ſquandered at laſt on nameleſs 1gnorance, was 
to chirſt with water flowing beiore him. and to fee 
the fruits to which his hunger was haſtening, Cf. at- 


tered Ly the wind. Nor car. my correſpondent, 


whatever he may have fuffered, expreſs with more 


julfneſs or force the Vexaiions of de pendance. 


Te le RANMBLER, 
SIR, 


I AM one of thoſe 8 who have been court- 


ed and envied as the favourites of the great, 


Having often gained the prize of compoſition at the 
univerſity, I began to hope that I ſhould obtain the 
ſame diſtinction in every other place, and deter- 


mined to forſake the profeſiion to which | was de- 


ſtined by my parents, and in which the intereſt of 
my family would have procured me a very auvan- 
tageous ſettlement. The pride of wit fiuttered in 
my heart, and when ] prepared to leave the college, 
nothing entered my imagination but honours, ca- 
reſſes, and rewards, riches without oo and lu- 
1 without expœuce. 


Inow- r ven delayed my departure for a time. to 


| finiſh the performance by which I was to draw the 
firſt notice of mankind upon me. When it was 


completed | hurried to London, and conf; dered every 


moment that paſſed before its publication, as loſt 
in a kind of neutral exiſtence, and cut off from the 
golden hours of happineſs and fame. Ihe piece 


was at laſt printed and diſſemina ed by a rapid ſale; 


I wandered from one place of concourſe to another, a 
e from morning to night on the repetition of 
| my 
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my own praiſes, and enjoyed the various conjectures 
of criticks, the miſtaken candour of my friends, and 
the impotent malice of my enemies. Some had read 

the manuſcript, and rectified its inaccuracies ; others 
had ſeen it in a ſtate ſo imperfect, that they cguld 
not forbear to wonder at its preſent excellence; ſome 
had converſed with the author at the coffee houle ; 
and others gave hints that they had lent him money. 


IxxE w that no performance is ſo favourably read 
as that of a writer who ſuppreſſes his name, and 
there fore reſolved to remain concealed till thoſe by 
whom literary reputation is eſtabliſhed had given 
their ſuffrages too publickly to retract them. At 
length my bookſuller informed me that Aurantius, 
the landing patron of merit had tent enquiries after 
me, and invited me to his acquaintance, 


Tux time, which I had long expected, was row. 
arrived. | went to 4urantius with a beating heart, 
for { looked upon our interview as the critical mo- 
ment of my deftiny. I was received with civilities, 
which my academick rudeneſs made me unable to 

repay, but, when I had recovered from my confu- 
ion, I proſecuted the converſation with ſuch liveli- 

neſs and propriety, that I confirmed my new friend 
in his eſtcem of my abilities, and was diimiffed with 
the utmoſt ardour of profeſſion, aud raptures of 


= WAS ſoon ſommoned to dine with Aurantius, 
who had aſſembled the moſt judicigus of his friends 
to partake of the entertainment. Again | exerted 
my powers of ſentiment and expreſſion, and again 
found every eye ſparkling with delight, and every 
tongue ſilent with attention. IT now became fami- 
| har at the table of Arantlius, but could never, in 
his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain more from 
him than general declarations of eſteem, or endear- 
ments of tenderneſs, which included no particular 
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promiſe, and therefore conferred no claim. This 
frigid reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me, and when he 
complained of three days abſence, I took care to 
inform him with how much importunity cf kindneſs 
IT had been detained by his rival Pollio. 


ANN e now conſidered his honour as 


endangered by the deſertion of a wit, and leſt I 


ſhould have an inclination to ander, told me that 


I could never find a friend more conſtant or zealous 


than himſelf; that indeed he had made no promiſes, 


| beetuſe he hoped to ſurpriſe me with advancement, _ 


Cut had been filently promoting my intereſt, and 


f.cu!d continue his good offices, unleſs he found me 


Kindneſs of others mere r 


Ir you, Mr. Ramtler, have ever ventured your 
1 within the attraction of greatneſs, you _ 
now the force of ſuch language introduced with a _ 
ſmile of gracious tenderneſs, and impreſſed at the 
concluſion with an air of ſolemn fincerity. From 
that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly to Aurantius, 
and as he immediately reſumed his former gaiety, 
expected every morning a ſummons to ſome emp'oy- 
ment of dignity and profit. One month ſucceeded 
another, and in defiance of appearances I ftill fan- 
cied myſelf nearer to my wiſts, and continued to 
dream of ſucceſs, and wake to diſappointment, At 
laſt the failure cf my little fortune compelled me to 


_ 
— 


abate the finery which I hitherto thought necctlary 


to the company with whom I aflociated, and the 


rank to which I ſhould be raiſed. Auaniius from 


the moment in which he diſcovered my poverty, 


conſidered me as fully in his power, and after Wards 


rather permitted my attendance than invited it, 
thought himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits when- 
ever he had other amuſements within reach, and 
often ſuffered me to wait, without pretcnding any | 
_ neceſſary buſineſs. When I was admiticd to his 


table, if any man of rank equal to his own was 
| es N | PICLeNt, 


e 
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preſent, he took occation to ment:on my writings, 
and commend my mgenuity, by which he intend. d 
to apologize for the confuſion of diſtinctions, and 
the improper ailortment of his company; and often 
called upon me to entertain his friends with my pro- 
ductions, as a ſportſman delights: the tquires of his 
neighbourhood wich the curvets of his horie, or the 
obedicnce of his ſpaniels. 


To complete my mortification, it was his practice 
to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiring me to write 
upon {uch ſubjects as he thought ſuſceptible of orna- 
ment and illuſtration. With theſe extorted perfor- 
mances he was little ſatisfied, becauſe he rarely 
found in them the ideas which his own imagination 
had ſuggeſted, and which he therefore thought 
more natural than mine. 175 
Wuss the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeneſs 
andi inſult ſoon enter at the breach. He now found 
that he might ſafely harraſs me with vexation, that 
he had fixed the thackles of patronage upon me, 
and that I could neither reſiſt him nor eſcape. At 
Ut, in the eighth year of my ſervitude, when the cla- 
mour of crecitors was vehement, and my necefiity 
known to be extreme, he offered me a (mall office, 
but hinted his expectations that 1 ſhould marry a a 
young woman with whom he had been acquainted, 


TI was nat ſo far depreſſed by my calanuties as to 
comply with his proroial ; but knowing that com- 
plalats and expoitulations would but gratfy his inſo- 
lence, i turned away with that contempt with which 
I ſhall never want ſpirit to treat the wretch who can 
outgo the guilt of a robber without the temptation 
of his profit, and who lures the credulous and 
thoughtle!s to maintain the how of his levee, and 
the mirth of his table, at the expence of honour, 
happineſs, and life. an, Sir, &c. 


1 L IBER ALIS. 
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Gaurus . to Cato's fame; 
| And proves, by Cato's 8 his _ 


IS TINC TI oN is fo pleaſing to the pride 
| of man, that a great part of the pain and 
pleaſure of life ariſes from the gratification or diſap- 


pointment of an inceſſant wiſh for ſuperiority, from 


the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of ſecret competitions, 
from victories and defeats of which, though they 


appear to us of great importance, in _ none 
are conſcious except ourſely . 


Park rioxATE to the prevalence of this love 
of praiſe is the variety of means by which its at- 


tainment is attempted. Every man, however hope - 
leſs his preter ſions may appear to all but himſelf, 

has ſome project by which he hopes to riſe to repu- 
tation; ſome art by which he imagines that the no- 

tice of the world will be attracted; ſome quality, good 
or bad, which diſcriminates him from the common 


herd of mortals, and by which others may be per 


ſuaded to love, or compelled to fear him. The 
aſcents of honour, however ſteep, never appear in- 


acceſſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcale the prect- 


pices by which valour and learning have conducted 


their favourites, diſcover ſome by-path, or eaſier ac- 


clivity, which, though it cannot bring him to the 
| ſummit, will yet enable him to overlook thoſe with 
whom he is now contending for eminence; and wre 
ſeldom require more to the happineſs of the preſent 


hour, than to ſurpals him that * next . i 
« 4 


As the greater part of humankind ſpeak and at x 

wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire to 
| honour aud e propoſe & to themſelves ſome ex- 
| ample 4 


Vitium, Gaure, Catonis habe, Maar. 
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ample which ſerves as the model of their conduct, 


and the limit of their hopes. Almoſt every man, 


if cloſely examined, will be found to have enliſted 


| himſelf under ſome leader whom he expects to con- 
duct him to renown; to have ſome hero or other, 


living or dead, in his view, whoſe character he en- 


deavours to aſſume, and whoſe perſormances he la- 
bours to equal. 0 e 1 


' Wars the original is well choſen and judiciouſly 


copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, 
which he could never have attained without direc- 
tion; for few are formed with abilities to diſcover 


new poſſibilities of excellence, and to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by means never tried before. . 


: Bur folly and idleneſs often contrive to gratify 


pride at a cheaper rate: not the qualities which 
are moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are of eaſieſt at- 


tainment are ſelected for imitation ; and the ho- 


nours and rewards which public gratitude has paid 
to the bene actors of mankind, are expected by 
wretches who can only imitate them in their vices 
and defects, or adopt ſome petty ſingularities of 
Which thoſe from whom they are borrowed, were ſe- 
eretly aſhamed. Cf ne el i oh: 


by 


No man riſes to ſuch height as to become conſpi- 
cuo is, but he is on one fide cenſured by undiſ- 
cerning malice, which reproaches him for his beſt 
actions and flanders his apparent and inconteſtable 
excellencies; and idolized on the other by igno- 
rant admiration, which exalts his faults and follies 


into virtues. It may de obſerved, that he by whoſe 


intimacy his acquaintances imagine themſelves digni- 
bed, generally diffuſes among them his mien and his 
habits; and indeed without more vigilance than is 
generally applied to the regulation of the minuter 


parts of behaviour. it is not caſy, when we converſe 


much with one whole general character excites our 
: veneration, 
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veneration, to eſcape all contagion of his peculiari- 
ties, even when we do not deliberately think them 
worthy of our notice, and when tney would have 
excited laughter or difzuſt had they not been pro- 
_ tected by their alliance to nobler aualitics, and ac- 
| Senta conſorted with Know ledge or with virtue. 


Tit faults of a wan loved or honoured, ſ-me- 
times ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly upon the wile 
and virtuous, but by injudicious fondneſs or thought. 
leſs vanity are adopted with deſign. There is ſcarce 
any failing of mind or body, any error of opinion, 
or depravity of practice, which, inſtead of pProduc- | 
ing ſhame and diſcontent, its natural effects, has _ 
not at one time or other gladdened vanity with the 
hopes of praiſe, and been diſplayed with oſtenta- 
tious induſtry by thoſe who jought kindred minds 
among the wits or heroes, and could prove their 
relation only by ſimilitude of ee 


In conſequence of this perverſe ambition, every 
habit which reafon condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavcurs to run 
for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name; but it is not to 
be ſuffered that, fem the retreats to which he fled 
from infamy, he ſhould ißue again with the conh- 
_ dence of conqueſts, and call upon mankind for praiſe. 
Yet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony in luxu— 
ry, dellroy their health with debauchcry, and ener- 
vate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe there ha 
been ſome whom luxury never could fink into con- 
tempt, nor ialeneſs ninder from the praiſe of ge- 5 
nius. 15 


Tuis general lian of mank: nd to copy cha- 
racters in the groſs, and the force which the recom- 
mendaticn of illuſtrious examples adds to the allure- 

ments of vice, ought to be conlidered by all whoſe 
character excludes them from the taaces of ſecrecy, | 
St as 


— 
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as incitements to ſcrupulous caution and univerſal 
purity of manners. No man, however inſlaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by his paſſions, can, while 
he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf 
wich promoting the corruption of others. He whole 


merit has enlarged his influence, would ſurely with 


to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers 
himſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that they who 
have no hope to reach his excellence, will catch at 
his failings, and his virtues will be cited to juſtify 


Tris particularly the duty of thoſe who conſign 
illuttrious names to poſterity, to take care left their 


readers be miſled by ambiguous examp'es. That 


goodneſs who ſuffers fondneſs or inte: eſt to confound 
right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which even 
_ the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed from that ig- 
nominy which guilt ought always to ſuffer, and with 
which it ſhould be more deeply ſtigmatized when 
dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, 
| fince we ſhall be in danger of beholding it without 
abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid open, and 
the eye ſecured from the deceptior of turrounding _ 
tplendour, Foes 5 
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Wl | | Young was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 

HA . A harder caſe than mine was never told; 6 
r Rleſt with the pow r to uſe them----I had none; 
1 Loaded with riches now, the pow'r is gone. 
T7. d. RAM BI. E R. 

WW | POD HE writers who have undertaken the unpro- 
Wl JL miling tak of moderating defire, exert all the 
1 power of their eloquence, to ſhe that happineſs is not 
* the lot of man, and have by many arguments and 


examples proved the inſtability of every condition 
by which envy or ambition are excited. They have 
158 ſet before our eyes all the calamities to which we 
WU! are expoſed from the frailty of nature, the influence. 
Wi of accident, or the ſtratagems of malice ; they have 
_ terrified greatneſs with conſpiracies, and riches with _ 
: 2 wit with criticiſm, and beauty with dif. 
—_ cc, | 


5 Ar the force of reaſon and all the charms of 

FW language are indeed neceſſary to ſupport poſitions 
5K which every man hears with a wiſh to confute them. 
1 Truth finds an eaſy entrance into the mind when ſhe _ 
BY zs introduced by deſire, and attended by pleaſure; 
1 but when ſhe intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear 
and forrow in her train, the paſſes of the intellet 

are barred againſt her by prejudice and paſſion; if 
the ſometimes forces her way by the batteries of ar- 
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gument, the ſeldom long keeps poſſeſuon of her 


conqueſts, but is ejetted by ſome favoured enemy, 
or at beſt obtains only a nominal ſovereignty, withoat 
influence and without authority, | | 3 


Tu ar life is ſhort we are all convinced, and yet 
ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs our projects or 
limit our expectations; that life is miſerable we all 
feel. and yet we believe that the time is near when 
wie ſhall feel it no longer, But to hope happineſss 
and immortality is equally vain. Our ſtate may in- 


deed be more or leſs imbittered, as our duration 


may be more or leſs contracted; yet the utmoſt fe- 
licity which we can ever actain, will be little better 


than alleviation of miſery, and we ſnall always feel 


more pain from Our wants than pleaſure from our 
enjoy ments. The incident which I am going to re- 


late will ſnew, that to deſtroy the effect of all our 


ſucceſs, it is not neceſſary that any fignal calamity 

ſhould fall upon us, that we ſhould be harraſſed by 

implacable perſecution, or excruciated by irreme- 

diable pains; the brighteſt hours of proſperity 

| heve their clouds, and the ftream of life, if it is 
not ruffled by obſtructions, will grow putrid by ſtag- 
aaton, 5 rn In 5 e 


Mr father reſolving not to imitate che folly of 


his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the younger ſons 
encumbrances on the eldeſt, deſtined me to a lucra- 
tive profeſſion, and i being careful to loſe no oppor- 


tunity of improvement, was at the uſual time in 


_ Which young men enter the world, well qualified 


for the exerciſe of the buſineſs which I tad choſen. 


My eagerneſs to diſtinguith myſelf in publick, and 


my impatience of the narrow ſcheme of iife ro which 
| my mdigence confined me, did not ſuſier me to 


continue long in the town where | was born. 1 went 


away as from a place of confinement, with a reſolu- 
non to return no more, till | thould be able to 


„)) 8 
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dazzle with my ſplendor thoſe who now looked upon 
me with contempt, to reward thoſe who had paid 


honours to my dawning merit, and to ſhow all who | 


had ſuffered me to glide by them unknown and neg. 


lected, how much they miſtook their intereſt in 
5 omitting to propitiate a genius like mine. e 


Sven were my intentions when ] ſallied forth into 


the unknown world, in queſt of riches and honours, 
which I expected to procure in a very ſhort time; 
for what could withold them from induſtry and 


knowledge? He that indulges hope will always be 


diſappointed. Reputation I very ſoon obtained, but 
as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged than 
rewarded, I did not find myfelf yet enriched in pro- 


portion to my celebrity. 


I nad however in time ſurmounted the obſtacles 
by which envy and competition obſtruct the firſt at- 
tempts of a new claimant, and ſaw my opponents 
and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing their deſpair of ſuc- 
_ ceſs, by courting my friendſhip and yielding to my 
| influence. They who once perſued me, were now 
| ſatisfied to eſcape from me; and they who had be- 
tore thought me preſumptuous in hoping to overtake 


them, had now their utmoſt with, it they were per- 


1 mitted at no great diſtance quietly to follow me. 


5 My wants were not madly multiplied as my ac- 
quiſitions encreafed, and the time came at length 


when I thought myſelf enabled to gratify all rea- 


ſonable deſires, and when, therefore, I reſolved to 
enjoy that plenty and ſerenity which I had been 
nitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy them while 
IJ was yet neither cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor 
ſo habituated to a particular manner of life as to be 
unqualified for new ſtudies or entertainments. 


i vor quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet myſelf at 
bnce free from all importunities to reſume it, chang: 
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ed- my reſidence, avd devoted the remaining part 
of my time to quiet and amuſement. . Amidſt innu- 


merable projects of pleaſure which reſtleſs idleneſs 

incited me to form, and of which moſt, when they 

came to the moment of execution, were rejected for 
others of no longer continuance, ſome accident re- 


vived in my imagination the pleaſing ideas of my 


native place. It was now in my power to viſit thoſe 
from whom I had been ſo long abſent, in ſuch a 


manner as was conſiſtent with my former reſolution, 


- and I wondered how it could happen that 1 had ſo 


long delayed my own happinels ? 


| Fur. of the admiration which 1 ſhould excite, 
and the homage which I ſhould receive, I dreſſed 
my ſervants in a more oſtentatious livery, purchaſ- 


ed a magnificent chariot, aud reſolved to dazzle the 
inhabitants of the little town with an unexpected 


blaze of greatneſs. . 


Wnuirr the preparations that vanity required were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
eeaſily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, I thought 

very tedious, | ſolaced my impatience with imaging 
the various cenſures that my appearance would pro- 
duce, the hopes which ſome would feel from my 
bdounty, the terror which my power would ſtrike on 
Others ; the aukward reſpect with which 1 ſhould 
be accoſted by timorous officiouineſs ; and the di- 
ſtant reverencew ich which others leſs familiar to ſplen+ 
Cour and diguity would be contented to gaze upon 


tae, I deliberated a long time, whether I ſh2vid im- 


mediately deſcend to a level with my former ac- 


quaintances, or make my condeſcenſion more grate- 


ful by a gentle tranſition from haughtineſs and re- 


ſerve. At length I determined to forget ſome of my 


companions, till they difcovered themſelves by ſome 


indubitable token, and to receive the congratulations 


of others upon my good fortune with indifference, 


to ſhow that 1 always expected what I had now ob- 


=  * 
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tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur. ; 
poſed to reward with fix hogſheads cf ale, and a 


rdaſted ox, and then recommend to them to return 


to their work. 


Ar laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, | 


and | began the journey of triumph, which I could 
have wiſhed to have ended in the ſeme moment, 


dut my horſes felt none of their maiter's ardour, and 
1 was Maken four days upon rugged roads. I then 


entered the town, and having gracioally let fall the 


glaſſes, that my perſon might be ſeen, pailed flowly 


through ihe itrect. The noe of the wheels brought 


the inhabitants to their deors, but I could not per- 


ceive that I was known by them. Atlaft [ alivhted, ; 


and my name, I ſuppoſe, was told by my ſervants, _ 


for the barber ſept from the oppoſite houſe, and 
ſeized me by the hand with rr his coun- 
tenance, which, according to the ru} 


that I had _ 
. pr eſcribed to myſelf, [ repreſſed with a frigid graci = : 
ouſueſs. The fellow, inſtead of finking into dejeQtion, 


turned away with contempt, and left me to confider 
| How the ſecond ſalutation ſhould be received. The 


next friend was better treated, for ] ſcon found that 


1 muſt purchaſe by civility that regard which I had 
expected to enforce by infolence. 
Turns was yet 10 ſmoak of bonfires, no harmony 
of bells, no ſhout of crouds, nor riot of joy; the 


diuſineſs of the day went forward as before, and af. 
ter having ordered a ſp!endid ſupper, which no man 


came to partake, and which my chagrin hindered 
me from taiting, I went to bed, where the vexation 


of diſappointment overpowered the fatigue of my 


journey, and kept me from ſleep, = 


Ines ſo much humbled by thoſe mortifcations, 


_ as to erquire after the preſent ſtate of the rown, ard 
ſound that | had t een abſent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had Battered my expectation. Ot. 


al 
the 
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the friends whoſe compliments I expected, ſome had 
long ago moved to diftant provinces, ſome had loſt 
in the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's proſpe - 
rity, and ſome had forgotten our former intimacy 
amidſt care and diſtreſſes. Of three whom I had 
reſolved to puniſh for their former offences by a 


longer coutinuance of neglect, one was, by his own 


induſtry, raifed above my ſcorn, and two were ſhel- 

_ tered from it in the grave. All thoſe whom [I loved, 
feared, or hated, all whoſe envy or whoſe kindneſs 
] had hopes of contemplating with pleaſure, were 


ſwept away, and their place was filled by a new ge- 
neration with other views and other comperitions ; 


and among many proofs of the impotence of wealth, 
I found that it conferred upon me very few diſtincti- 
ode in my native plac, Rs 
3% SenoTINVS. | 
eee 
Nous. 166, Sarner. October 19, 1731. 
eee 
Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain, 


The rich alone have all the means of gain. 


Ns complaint has been more frequently repeated 
| in all ages than that of the negle of merit 
aſſociated with poverty, and the difficulty with which 
valuable or pleaſing qualities force themſelves into 
view, when they are obſcured by indigence. It has 
been long obſerved that native beauty has little power 


to Charm without the ornaments which fortune be- 


| ſows, and that to want the favour of others is often 
_ ſufficient to hinder us from obtaining it 


C 4 | 3 ; EvezxY 


lity of invention. Few have ſtren 
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Every day diicovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their error, or that their conviction is 


without power to influence their conduct; for po- 


verty ſtill continues to produce contempt, and ſtill 


obſtructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. The 
eye of wealth is elevated towards higher ſtations, 
and ſeldom deſcends to examine the actions of thoſe 
| who are placed below the level of its notice, and 
who in diſtant regions and lower fituations are ſtrug- 
gling with diſtreſs, or toiling for bread. Among 
the multitudes overwhelmed with intuperable cala- 
mity, it is common to find thoſe whom a very little 
__ ailtance would enable to ſupport themſelves with 
decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near rela- 
tianus what they ſee hourly laviſhed in oſtentation, 


inxury, or frolick. 


Tura are natural reaſons why poverty does not 
ceaſily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the converſation of the 
_ loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt neceſſarily want thoſe 
_ accompliſhments which are the uſual means of at- 
tracting favour ; and though truth, fortitude, ang 
. prom ty give an indiſputable right to reverence and 
indneſs, they will not be diſtinguiſhed by common 
eyes, unleſs they are brightened by elegance of man- 
ners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, of 
Which none but the artiſt knows the intrinſick value, 
till their aſperities are ſmoothed and their incrulla- 
tions rubbed away, „ ; 


Tux grofineſs of vulgar habits obſtructs the ef. 
cacy of virtue, as impurity and narſane's of ſtile in 
pairs the force of reafon, and rugged numbers turn 


off the mind from artifice of diſpontion, and ferti- 


geh of reaſon to 


 over-rule the perceptions of ſenſe; and yet fewer 
have curioſity or benevolence to itruggle long againſt 
the firft impreflion : he therefore who falls to pleaſe 
in kis ſalutation and addiels is at once :<jucted, and 

5 1 never 
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never obtains an opportunity of ſhowing his latent 


excellencies, or eſſential qualities. f 


Ir is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſsful 
manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, 
whoſe condition ſubjects every kind of behaviour 

_ equally to miſcarriage. He whoſe confidence of 
merit incites him to meet without any apparent ſenſe 
of inferiority the eyes of thoſe who flattered them- 

| ſelves with their own dignity, is conſidered as an in- 
ſolent leveller, impatient of the juſt prerogatives of 
rank and wealth, eager to uſurp the ſtation to which 

be has no right, and to confound the ſubordinations 
of ſociety ; and who would contribute to the exal. 
tation of that ſpirit, which even want and calamity 
are not able to reſtrain from rudeneſs and rebellion ? 


Bur no better ſucceſs will commonly be found to 


attend ſervility and dejection, which often give pride 
the confidence to treat them with contempt. A re- 
_ queſt made with diffidence and timidity is.eafily de- 
ried, becauſe the petitioner himſelf ſeems to doubt 
Eat 


 Kixpxess is generally reciprocal ; we are deſirous 


of pleaſing others, becauſe we receive pleaſure from 
them; but by what means can the man pleaſe, whoſe _ 
attention is engroſſed by his diſtreſſes, and who has 
no leiſure to be officious ; whoſe will is reſtrained by 
his neceſſities, and who has no power to confer be- 
nefits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by miſery, 
and whoſe underſtanding is impeded by ignorance? 


Ir iz yet a more offenſive diſcouragement, that 


the ſame actions performed by different hands pro- 
duce different effects, and inſtead of rating the man 
by his performances, we rate too frequently the per- 
formance by the man. It ſometimes happens in the 


combinations of life, that important ſervices are per- 


: formed by inferiors ; but though their zeal and acti- 
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vity may be paid by pecuniary rewards, they ſeldom 


excite that flow of gratitude, or obtain that accu- 


mulation of recompence with which all think it 
their duty to acknowledge the favour of thoſe who |! 
_ deſcend to their aſſiſtancè from a higher elevation. 


Jo be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect inferior to 
another; and few willingly indulge the memory of 
an action which raiſes one whom they have always 


been accuſtomed to think below them, but ſatisfy 
_ themſelves with faint praiſe and penurious payment, 
and then drive it from their own minds, and endea- 
vour to conceal it from the knowledge of others. 


Ir may be always objected to the ſervices of thoſe 


who can be ſuppoled to want a reward, that they 
were preduced not by kindneis but intereſt ; they 


are therefore, when they are no longer wanted, 


_  eafily diſregarded as arts of inſinuation, or ſtratagems 
of ſelfiſhneſs. Benefits which are received as gifts 
from wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence; _ 
and he that in a high tation is celebrated for ſuper- 

Auous goodneſs, would in a meaner condition have 
barely been conſeſſed to have done his duty. 


Ir is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt benevolence 
to oblige, when exerted under the diſadvantages cf 
_ great inferiority, for by the habitual arrogance of 
wealth, ſuch expectations are commonly formed as 
no zeal or induſtry can ſatisfy ; and what regard 


tan be hope, who has done leſs than was demanded 


from him? 


Tux are indeed kindneſſes conferred which were 
never purchaſed by precedent favours, and there is an 
_ affection not ariſing from gratitude or groſs intereſt, 
dy which ſimilar natures are attracted to each other, 
without proſpect of any other advantage than the 
_ pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, and the hope of 
__  gonfirming their eſteem of themſclves by the appro- 
| bation of each other. But this ſpontaneous _ 
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neſs ſeldom riſes at the ſight of poverty, which 
every one regards with habitual contempt, and of 
which the applauſe is no more courted by vanity, 
than the countenance is ſolicited by ambition. The 
moſt generous and diſintereſted friendſhip muſt be 
reſolved at laft into the love of ourſelves ; he there- 
fore whoſe reputation or dignity inclines us to con- 


8 ſider his efteem as a teſtimonial of deſert, will al- 


ways find our hearts open to his endearments. We 
every day ſee men of eminence followed with all the 
obſequiouſneſs of dependance, and courted with all 
the blandiſhments of flattery, by thoſe who want no- 
thing from them but profeſſions of regard, and who 

think themſelves liberally rewarded * a bow, a 
lmile, or an embrace. | 


Box thoſe prejudices which 3 feels more 


or leſs in favour of riches, ought, like other qpinions 


which only cuſtom and example have impreſſed upon 
us, to be in time ſubjected to reaſon. We muſt 
learn how to ſeparate the real character from extra- 
neous adheſions and caſual circumſtances, to conſider 


2 cloſely him whom we are about to adopt or to re- 


jett; to regard his inclinations as well as his actions; 

to trace out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in the heart 

for want of opportunity, and thoſe vices that lurk 
| unſeen by the abſence of temptation ; that when we 

| ind worth faintly ſhooting in the ſhades of obſcurity, 
we may let in light and ſunſhine upon it, and * 

| barren volition into — and * 25 
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Mou. 167. Tuts, Oele: 22, 1751. 


| Candida perpetrs reſide concordia lefo . 
Tamgue pari ſemper fit Venus &qua jugo. 
Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito | | 
Tum guogue cum fuerit, non videatur anus, Mar. 


Their nuptial bed may ſmiling concord drefs, 
And /:nus till the happy union bleſs ! | 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 

To __ dim _ recall the bloom of Youth. 

; 7 OR F. Lewis, 
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T is not common to envy thoſe with ahem we 
cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. Every 


man ſees without malevolence the progreſs of ano- 


ther in the tracks of life, which he has himſelf 


no ceſire to tread, and hears without inclination to 
cavils or contradiction the renown of thoſe whoſe 
diſtance will not ſuffer them to draw the attention of 
_ mankind from his own merit. The ſailor never 
thinks it necefary to conteſt the Jawyer's abilities; 
nor would the Rambler, however jealous of his re- 
putation, be much diſturbed * the acces of rival 


"= at Agra or Jpavan. 


We do not therefore de to you any ſuperla- 
tie degree of virtue, when we believe that we may 
inform you of our change of condition without 
danger of malignant faſcination; and that when 
| you read of the marriage of your correſpondents | 
Hymen rus and Tranguilia, you will join your wiſhes | 
to thoſe of their other friends for the happy event cf 


an union in which Caprice and ſelfiſhneſs had ſo little 
. 


Tus e is at leaſt this FI who » we mould be 5 
leſs deceived in our connubial hopes than many who 
ann into whe lame * chat we have allowed our 

* : 


mae 


eng 


oppoſite inclinations. 


— 
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minds to form no unreaſonable expectations, nor vi- 
tiated our fancies in the ſoft hours of courtſhip, with 


viſions of felicity which human power cannot be- 


ſtow, or of perfection which human virtue cannot 


attain. That impartiality with which we endeavoured 


to inſpect the manners of all whom we have known 


was never fo much overpowered by our paſhon, but 
that we diſcovered ſome faults and weakneſſes in 
each other * joined our hands in conviction, that 
as there are advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, 


there are inconveniencies likewiſe to be endured; 
and that, together with confederate intellects and 


auxiliar virtues, we muſt find different opinions and 


Wr however flatter ourſelves, for who is not flat- 
tered by himſelf as well as by others on the day of 
marriage, that we are eminently qualified to give 
mutual pleaſure. Our birth is without any ſuch re- 
markable diſparity as can give either an opportunity 
of inſulting the other with pompous names and 
ſplendid alliances, or of calling in upon any dome- 


 __ ſtick controverſy the overbearing aſſiſtance of pow- 


mg 


erful relations. Our fortune was equally ſuitable, 


ſo that we meet without any of thoſe obligations 


which always produce reproach or ſuſpicion of re- 
proach, which, though they may be forgotten in the 
gums of the firſt month, no delicacy will always 


ſuppreſs, or of which the {upprefiion muſt be con- 
ſidered as a new favour, to be repaid by tameneſs 
and ſubmiſſion, till gratitude takes the place of love, 
and the defire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees 


Tur ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did not 
truſt our affairs to the negotiation of wretches wo 
would have paid their court by multiplying ſtipu- 
lations. Tranguilla ſcorned to detain any part of her 
fortune from him into whoſe hands ſhe delivered u 
her perſon ; and Hymeneus thought no act of — 8 
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more criminal than his who enſlaves his wife by her 
own generoſity, who by marrying without a jointure 


condemns her to all the dangers of accident and ca. | 


price, and at laſt boaſts his liberality by grantin 
what only the indiſcretion of her kindneſs enable 


him to withhold. He therefore received on the 


common terms the portion which any other woman 
might have brought him, and reſerved all the exu- 


| berance of acknowledgment for thoſe excellencies | 
which he has yet been able to diſcover only in Trasz- | 


| We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like thoſe | 


| who confider themſelves as taking the laſt draught 
of pleaſure, and reſolve not to quit the bowl with- 


dut a ſurfeit, or who know themſelves about to ſet 


5 happineſs to hazard, and endeavour to loſe their 


ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amuſe- 


ment, and whirl round the gulph before they fink. 


 Hymeneus often repeated a medical axiom, that rhe 
 ſueceurs of ſickneſs ought not to be wwaſied in hea'th, 
We know that however our eyes may yet ſparkle, 
and our hearts bound at the preſence of each other, 
the time of liſtlefineſs and fatiety, of peeviſhneſs 
and diſcontent muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall _ 


be driven for relief to ſhews and recreations ; that 
the uniformity of life muſt be ſometimes diverſiſied, 


and the vacuities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied. | 


We rejoice in the reflection that we have ſtores of 


novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be opened | 


when repletion ſhall call for change, and gratifica- 


tions yet untaſted, by which life when it ſhall be- 
come vapid or bitter may be reſtored to its former 
ſweetneſs and 2 and again writate the ap- 


petite, and again ſparkle in the cup. 


Oos time will probably be leſs taſtelefs than ta 
_ of thoſe whom the authority and avarice of parents 


unites almoſt wr.hout their conſent in their early 
years, before they have accumulated any fund of 


re- 


de ren 
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reflection, or collected materials for mutual enter- 
tainment. Such we have often ſeen tiling in the 
morning to cards, and — in the af.ernoon to 


dioſe, whoſe happineſs was celebrated by their neigh- | 
bours, becauſe they happened to grow rich by par- 


ſimony, and to be kept quiet by inſenſibility, and 
agreed to eat and to ſleep together. 


| Ws have back mingled with the world, and are 


therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, the 
deſigns and competitions, the hopes and fears of our 
- contemporaries. We have both amuſed our leiſure 
with books, and can therefore recount the events 
of former times, or cite the dictates of antient wil- 
dom. Every occurrence furniſhes us with ſome hint 


which one or the other can improve, and if it ſhould 


happen that memory or imagination fail us, we can 
retire to no idle or unimproving ſolitude. 


Tuo' our characters beheld at a diſtance, exhibit 

this general reſemblance, yet a nearer inſpeftion 
_ diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of our habitudes and 
ſentiments, as leaves each ſome peculiar advantages, 


And affords that concordia dijcors, that ſuitable dif- 


agreement which is always neceſſary to intellectual 

harmony. There may be a total diverſity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the ſame delight, 
and there may likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of no- 


tions, as leaves neither any thing to add to the de- 


ceiſions of the other. With ſuch contrariety there 
can be no peace, with ſuch ſimilarity there can be no 
_ pleaſure. Our reaſonings, though often formed up- 

on different views, terminate generally in the ſame 

_ concluſion. Our thoughts like rivulets iſſuing fiom 
_ diſtant ſprings, are each impregnated in its courſe 
with various mixtures, and tinged by infuſions un- 
known to the other, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one 
ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gentle efferveſ- 
Eee a CO On 
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Ta xs kE benefits we receive in a greater degree az 
we converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have no- 


thing to conceal. We have no debts to be paid by | 
imperceptible deductions from avowed expences, no | 


habits to be indulged by the private ſubſerviency of 
_ a favoured ſervant, no private interviews with needy 


relations, no intelligence with ſpies placed upon 


each other. We conſidered marriage as the moſt 
ſolemn league of perpetual friendſlup, a ſtate from 
which artifice and concealment are to be baniſhed 

for ever, and in which every act of diſſimulation is 
a breach of faith. e e e 


= impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardot 


of deſire, which the firſt ſight of pleaſure naturally * 
produces, have long ceaſed to hurry us into irregu- 
jw and vehemence ; and experience has ſhewn us 
"that few gratifications are too valuable to be ſacriti- _ 

ceegd to complaiſance. We have thought it conve- _ 

nient to reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, and now 
only continue that courſe of life into which we had 
before entered, confirmed in our choice by mutual 
approbation, ſupported in our reſolution by mutual 
encouragement, and aſſiſted in our efforts by mu- 


tual exhortation. 


. Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of life, a 
. * which as it is beheld with more attention, 


ſeems to open more extenſive happineſs, and ſpreads : 


: by degrees into the boundleſs regions of eternity, 


But if all our prudence has been vain, and we ate 


doomed to give one inſtance more of the uncertain- 


ty of human diſcernment, we ſhall comfort our- 


ſelves amidſt our diſappointments, that we were 


not betrayed but by ſuch deluſions as caution could i 


not eſcape, ſince we ſought happineſs only in the 
arms of virtue. We are, SIP, 
VHVCVf oo, Your humble Servants, 

- HYMEN ZEUS, 

 TRANQUILL A, 


e 
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Nous. 168, SaTurbayY, October 26, 1751¹. 


——_w ˖—%⁊ 
Frent frima multos, rara mers intelligit 
Quad interiere condidit cura anguls. Pu ADnu½s. 
The tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mein, . 
Delude the moſt; few pry behind the ſcene, 


1 T has been obſerved by Beileau, that a mean 


or common thought expreſſed in pompous di- 


Gion, generally pleaſes more than a new or 
n noble ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar lan- 


« guage ; becauſe the number is greater of thoſe 
„ whom cuſtom has enabled to judge of words, 
than whom ſtudy has qualified to examine things.“ 


Tais ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were 


_ offended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable 
_ to diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and to ſeparate 
_ propoſitions or images from the vehicles by which 
they are conveyed to the underſtanding. But this 
kind of diſguſt is by no means confined to the igno- | 
rant or ſuperficial; it operates uniformly and uni- 
verſally upon readers of all claſſes; every man, 
however profound or abſtracted, perceives himſelf 
irreſiſtibly alienated by low terms; they who pro- 


feſs the moit zealous adherence to truth are forced 
to admit that ſhe owes part of her charms to her 


- ornaments, and loſes much of her power over the 


ſoul, when ſhe appears diſgraced by a dreſs uncouth | 


or ill-adjuſted. 


We are all oſfended by low terms, but are not 
diſguſted alike by the fame comrotitions, becauſe 


we do not all agree to cenſure the 1ame terms as 


low. No word is naturally or intrinſically meaner 
than another; our opinion therefore of words, as of 
other chings arbitrarily and capriciouſly eftabliſhed, 


Jeprras wholly upon accident and cuſtom. The 


acute, may hear without offence; but a mean term 
never fails to diſpleaſe him to whom it appears 
mean, as poverty is certainly and invariably delpi- 
ſed, though he who is poor in the eyes of ſome, 
may by others be envied for his wealth, 


| Woxrps become low by the occaſions to which 
they are applied, or the general character of them 
who uſe them; and the diſguſt which they produce, 
ariſes from the revival of thoſe images with which 
they are commonly united. Thus if, in the moſt 
ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe * to occur which 
has been ſucceſsfully employ 
narrative, the graveſt anditor finds it difficult to re. 
frain from laughter, when they who are not pre- 
poſſeſſed by the ſame accidental affociation, are ut- 
_ terly unable to gueſs the reaſon of his merriment, 
Words which convey ideas of dignity in one age, 
are baniſhed from elegant writing or converſation in _ 
another, becauſe they are in time debaſed by _ 4 
mouths, and can be no longer heard without t | 
involuntary recollection of unplcafing images. : 


Wu n Mactheth is confirming himſelf in the hor. | 
rid purpoſe of ſtabbing his king, he breaks out 

| | 2 his emotions into a wiſh natural to a mur- 
| erer, | | e e 
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cottager thinks thoſe apartments ſplendid and ſpa. | 
cious, which an inhabitant of palaces will deſpiſe 
for their inclegance ; and to him who has paſſed 
moſt of his hours with the delicate and polite, many 


expreſſions will feem ſordid, which another, equally 


in ſome ludicrous _ 


5 


"— wick night! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt finoke of hell, 


That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes: 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dak, 
10 ery, hold, Teen, 
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' In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, 
' that force which calls new powers into being, which 
embodies ſentiment, and animates matter; yet 2 
haps ſcarce any man now peruſes it without ſoine 
diſturbance of his attention from the counteraction 
of the words to the ideas. What can be more 


' dreadful than to implore the preſence of night, in- 


. ” 
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veſted not in common obſcurity, but in the ſmoke 
| of hell? Yet the efficacy of this invocation is de- 
ſtroyed by the inſertion of an epichet now ſeldom 
| heard but in the ſtable, and dun night may come or 
go without any other notice than contempt, = 


le we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the 
Iliad tells us that Jv para, his lance rages with 
eagerneſs to deſtroy ; if we are alarmed at the terror 
of the ſoldiers commanded by Cz/cr to hew down 
the ſacred grove, who dreaded, ſays Lucan, leſt the 
OR at the oak ſhould fly back upon the 


r 
None dares with impious ſteel the grove to rend, 
Leſt on himſelf the deftin'd ſtroke deſcend, * » 


we cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the horrors of 
a wretch about to murder his matter, his friend, his 
denefactor, Who ſuſpects that the weapon will re- 
fuſe its office, and ſtart back from the breaſt which 
de is preparing to violate. Vet this ſentiment is 
weakened by the name of an inſtrument uied by 


butchers and cooks in the meanelt employments: 


we do not immediately conceive that any crime of 
importance is to be committed with a 4%; or Who 
does nat, at lat. from the long habit of connecting a 
Knife with ſordid offices, feel averſion rather than 


8 
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 MACKBETH proceeds to wiſh, in the mad- 
neſs of guilt, that the inſpection of heaven may be 
| intercepted, and that he may in the involutions of 
Infernal darkneſs efcape the eye of providence. 
This is the utmoſt extravagance of determined 


wickedneſs; yet this is ſo debaſed by two unfortu- 
nate words, that while J endeavour to impreſs on 
my reader the energy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce 


check my riſibility, when the expreſſion forces it- 
ſelf upon my mind; for who, without ſome relaxa- 
tion of his gravity, can hear of the avengers of guilt 

 feeping threugh à blanket ? . ; 


Tust imperfections of dition are leſs obvious 

to the reader, as he is leſs acquainted with common 
_ uſages ; they are therefore wholly impercepti ble to 
a foreigner, who learns our language from books, 


and will ſtrike a ſolitary academick leſs forcibly 


than a mediſh lady. 555 


Auoxc the numerous requiſites that melt concur 1 


to complete an author, few are of more importance 


than an early entrance into the living world. The 


| ſeeds of knowledge may be planted in ſolitude, but 
muſt be cultivated in publick. Argumentation may 


be taught in colleges, and theories formed in retire- 
ment, but the artifice of embelliſhment, and the 


powers of attraction, can be gained only by general 
CCC e 


Ax acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms and 
faſhionable elegance is neceſſary likewiſe for other 
purpoſes. The injury that grand imagery ſuffers 
from unſuitable language, perſonal merit may fear 
from rudeneſs and indelicacy. When the ſucceſs of 
AI ueas depended on the favour of the queen upon 
Whoſe coaſts he was driven, his celeitial protectreſs 


thought him not ſufficiently ſecured againſt rejection 
by his picty or bravery, but decorated him for the 


interview wich preternatural beauty. Whoever de- | 
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ſires, for his writings or himſelf, what none can 
reaſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, muſt 
add grace to ſtrength, and make his thoughts agree- 
able as well as uſeful. Many complain of neglect 
who never tried to attract regard. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the patrons of ſcience or virtue ſhould 
e ſolicitous to diſcover excellencies which they 


1 poſſeſs them ſhade and diſguiſe. Few have 


$ abilities ſo much needed by the reit of the world as 
to be careſſed on their own terms; and he that will 
not condeſcend to recommend himſelf by external 
_ embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſen- 
timents meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed and for- 
gotten before he is underſtood. —w”r r— 
Nuns. 169. TutsDar, Oeober 29, 1751. 
2 Nee pluream cædit, nec demor ſos ſapit ungues. Pxsius. | 
No blood from bitten nails, thoſe poems drr; 


Zut churn'd, like ſpittle from the lips they flew, : 


ATATU R A L hiſtorians aſſert, that whatever 


its maturity. Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy 

growth, and animals generally exceed each other in 

longevity in proportion to the time between their 
conception and their birth. e 


Tos fame obſervation may be extended to the 


is formed for long duration arrives ſlowly tro 


Þ offspring of the mind. Haſty compoſitions, how- 


ever they pleaſe at firſt by flowery luxuriance, and 


' ſpread in the ſun-ſhine of temporary favour, can = 


ſeldom endure the change of ſeaſons, but periſh at 


| the firſt blaſt of criticiſm, or froſt of negle&. When 


Agßelles was reproached with the paucity of his pro- 
Auctions, and the inceſſant attention with which he 
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retouched his pieces, he condeſcended to make no 


other anſwer, than that he painted for perpetuity. 
No vanity can more juſtly Bene contempt aud 


indignation than that which boaſts of negligence } v 
and hurry. For who can bear with patience the | 


writer who claims ſuch ſuperiority to the reſt of his 


| ſpecies, as to imagine that mankind are at leiſure 
for attention to his extemporary ſallies, and that po- 


ſterity will repoſite his caſual effuſions among the 


treaſures of antient wiſdom? 


| . Men have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tranſcen- 


dent abilities, that their flighteſt and moſt curſory 


performances excel all that labour and ſtudy can en- 


able meaner intellects to compole; as there are re- ; 


gions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot be 


equalled in other ſoils by care and culture. But it 


1s no leſs dangerous for any man to place himſelf 
in this rank of underfianding, and fancy that he is 
born to be illuſtrious without labour, than to omit 
the cares of huſbandry, and expect from his ground 
c 


Tus greateſt part of thoſe who congratulate 


themſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and ufurp 
the privileges of genius, are men wh 
ſelves would ——— marked out as enriched by 
uncommon liberalities of nature, or entitled to ve- 


om only them- 


DES Te IO Nr _ * 1 
rr 


neration and immortality on eaſy terms. This ar- 
dor of confidence is uſually found among thoſe, who 
having not enlarged their notions by books or con- 


verſation, are perſuaded by the partiality which we 
all feel in our own favour, that they have reached 
the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcover 


none higher than themſelves ; and who acquieſce in 
the firſt thoughts that occur, becauſe their ſcanti- 


neſs of knowledge allows them little choice, and . 
the narrowneſs of their views affords them no 


glimpſe of perfettion of that ſublime idea which _ 
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human induſtry has from the firſt ages been vainly 
toiling to approach. They ſee a little, and believe 


that there is nothing beyond their iphere of viſion, 
as the Patuecos of Spain, who inhabited a {mall 
valley, conceived the ſurrounding mountains to be 


the boundaries of the world. In proportion as 


= perfection is more diſtinctly conceived, the pleaſure 


of contemplating our own performances. will be 


ER SERIE EE... 


leſſened ; it may therefore be obſerved, that they 


who moſt deſerve praiſe, are often afraid to decide in 


favour of their own performances; they know. how | 


much is ſtill wanting to their completion, and wait 


with anxiety and terror the determination of the 
publick. I pleaſe every ane elſe, ſays Tully, but never 


Ir has often been enquired, why, notwithſtand- 
ing the advances of latter ages in ſcience, and the 
aſliſtance which the infuſion of ſo many new ideas 
has given us, we {till fall below the antients in the 
art of compoſition. Some part of their ſuperiority 
may be juſtly aicribed to the graces of their lan- 
guage, from which the moit poliſhed of the preſent 
European tongues, are nothing more than barbarous 
_ degenerations, Some advantage they might gain 
merely by priority, which put them in — of 
the moſt natural ſentiments, and left us nothing but 
ſervile repetition or forced conceits. But the greater 
part of their praiſe ſeems to have been the juſt re- 
ward of modeſty and labour. Their ſenſe of human 
| weakneſs confined them commonly to one ſtudy, 


which their knowledge of the extent of every ſci- 


* 


eenee engaged them to proſecute with indefatigable 


Aux the writers of antiquity I remember none 
except Statius, who ventures to mention the ſpeedy 
production of his writings, either as an extenuation 
of his faults, or a proof of his facility. Nor did 
: Oeatius, when he conſidered himſelf as a — 255 
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for laſting reputation, think a cloſer attention un. 
neceſlary, but amidſt all his pride and indigence, 
the two great haſteners of modern poems, employed 


twelve years upon the Thebaid, and thinks his c—_ 


to renown — to his labour. 


2 Tbebait, mu lia cruci ata * | 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuanæ 
SGaudia famae, 


' Poliſh'd with endlefs toil, my lays | 
at — tha to Mantuan praiſe, 


ob indeed a logines 3 in his baniſhment fir 
the imperfection of his letters, but mentions his 
want of leiſure to poliſh them as an addition to his 
calamities; and was ſo far from imagining reviſals 
and corrections unneceſſary, that at his departure 
from Rome, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the 
fire, leſt he ſhould be diſgraced oy: a — * he 
Could not hope to finiſh. 


Ir ſeems not I to have happened, that the 
1 fame writer aſpired to reputation in verſe an ole, 4 
and of thoſe few. that attempted ſuch = 

excellence, I know not that even one ſ. _ 


Contrary characters they never imagined a fingle 


mind able to ſupport, and therefore no man is re- 
corded to have undertaken more than one kind of 
dramatick „ 


| Wuar they had written, they did not venture | 
| 3 in their firſt fondneſs to thruſt into the world, but 
| conſidering the ſending forth inconſiderately that 

which cannot be recalled, deferred the publication, 


if not nine years, according to the direction of Ho- 


rate, yet till their fancy was cooled after the rap- 
| tures of invention, and the glare of novelty had 
c to 4 * — it 


Turne 
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Tua E were in thoſe days no weekly or diurnal 
writers, multa dies, & multa litura, much time, and 
many raſures, were conſidered as indiſpenſable re- 
uiſites; and that no other method of attaining 
laſting praiſe has been yet diſcovered, may be con- 
jectured from the blotted manuſcripts of Milton now = 
remaining, and from the tardy emiſſion of Pope's 

* compoſitions, delayed more than once till the in- 
cidents to which they alluded were forgotten, till 
his enemies were ſecure from his ſatire, and what 
to an honeſt mind muſt be more painful, his friends 
| were deaf to his encomiums. 


To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his 
productions ſoon into the light, many imperfections 
are unavoidable, even where the mind furniſhes the 
materials, as well as regulates their diſpoſition, and 
nothing depends upon ſearch or information. De- 
lay opens new veins of thought, the ſubject diſ- 
miſſed for a time appears with a new train of de- 
pendant images, the accidents of reading or con- 
verſation ſupply new ornaments or alluſions, or mere 
intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking enables the 
mind to colle& new force, and make new excur- 
ſions. But all thoſe benefits come too late for him, 
who when he was weary with labour, ſnatched at 
the recompence, and gave his work to his friends 
and his enemies, as ſoon as impatience and pride 
perſuaded him to conclude it. 


4 * 
M „ 


Os of the molt pernicious effects of haſte, is 
obſcurity. He that tecms with a quick ſucceſſion of 
ideas, and perceives how one ſentiment produces 
another, cafily believes that he can clearly expreſs 
what he fo ſtrongly comprehends ; be ſeldom ſuf. 
pects his thoughts of embarraiment while he pre- 
lerves in his own memory the ſeries of connection, 
or his diction of ambiguity while only one ſenſe is 
preſent to his mind. Yet if he has been employed 
on an abſtruſe or complicated argument, he will 
LR OS YNTGS: 


returns as a new reader to his work, that he has 


he cannot do improperly, without 1 injuring his ho- 


it meritorious to withhold relief; one whom the ri. 


5 of n and ſecurity of innocence. 


- Tow for: une, and reſolved to eaſe him of part of his 
charge, by taking tie care of a child vpon himſelf. 

Diſtrets cn one fide and ambition on thc other, were 
00 pon wertul for parental londucts, and the little fa- 
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fnd, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 


only a conjectaral glimpſe of his own meaning, and 


that to explain it to thoſe whom he deſires to in- 
ſtruct, he muſt open his ſentiments, . his 


method, and alter his arrangement. 


AvuTnors and lovers always ſuffer ſome infatua. | 


tion, from which only abſence can ſet them free; 
and every man ought to reſtore himſelf to the full | 
exerciſe of his judgment, before he does that which ; 


1 


nour 1 has quiet. 


Novus. * SATURDAY, November 2, 1751. 


Gee; ; | quid proteſt delicta i. 8  Oviy : 


LE 


F yur the _—; z forgive the fault confeſs * | | 


= To. de R A A B L E R. 

4 1. | 
AM one of thoſe 8 from oa many, 

that melt at the ſight of all other miſery, think ; 


gour of virtucus indignation dooms to ſuffer with- 


out complaint, and periſh without regard; and 


„hom I myſelf have formerly inſi lted in the _ 


* 


lau of a good family, but my father was bur- 4 
theued with more children than he could decently 


lupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from | 
 1.544an to his country ſeat, condeſcending to make 


him a viſit, was touched with compaſſion of his nar- 


mily 


| 
| 


we dt 


— 
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they will at laſt be granted, 
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mily paſſed in review before him, that he might 
make his choice. I was then ten years old, and 


without knowing for what purpoſe, I was called to 


my great couſin, endeavoured to recommend my- 


| ſelf by my beſt courteſy, ſung him my 1 ſong, 
told the laſt ſtory that I had read, an 


ſo much en- 
deared myſelf by my innocence, that he declared 


| his reſolution to adopt me, and to educate me with 
his own daughters. e 


My parents felt the common ſtruggles at the 8 
thought of parting, and eme ratural tears they 


dropp d, but æuip'd them ſoon. They conſidered, not 


without that falſe eſtimation of the value of wealth 
which poverty long continued a ways produces, that 
J was raiſed to higher rank than they could give 


me, and to hopes of more ample fortune than they 
could bequeath. My mother told ſome of her or- 
naments to dreſs me in iuch a manner as might ſe-_ 
cure me from contempt at my firlt arrival; and 
when ſhe diſmiſſed me, 
with an embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome 
precepts of piety which, however neglected, I have 


treſſed me to her boſom 


not forgotten. and uttered prayers for my final hap-_ 
neſs, of which I have not yet ccaſed to hope, that 


3 My ſiſters envied my new finery, and ſeemed not 5 
much to regret our ſeparation; my father conduct. 
ed me to the ſtage-coach with a kind of chearful 


tenderneſs ; and in a very ſhort time, I was tran- 


| ſported to ſplendid apartments, and a luxurious 
table, and grew familiar to ſhow, noiſe and gaiety. 
Is three years my mother died, having implor- | 
ed a bleſſing on her family with her laſt breath. 1 


had little opportunity to indulge a ſorrow, which there 


Was none to pirtake with me, and therefore ſoon 
ceaſed to reflect much upon my loſs. My father 
turned all his care upon his other children, whom 


| 
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ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years after my 


mother, to leave in a condition above their expecta- 
tions. : | pa 8 
I 5novuLD have ſhared the encreaſe of his for- 

tune, and had once a portion aſſigned me in his 


will; but my couſin aſſuring him that all care for 


| Tu vs 1 was thrown upon dependance ak 
reſource. Being now at an age in which young 


ceiving no wages. 


Il xxrr every indignity, but knew that reſent- 


ment would precipitate my fall. I therefore en- 


dieavoured to continue my importance by little ſer- 
vices and active officiouſneſs, and for a time pre- 
ſerved myſelf from neglect, by withdrawing all 
pretences to competition, and ſtudying to pleaſe *' 
rather than to ſhine. But my intereſt, notwithſtand- 
ing this expedient, hourly declined, and my couſin's 
favourite maid began to exchange repartees with 
me, and conſult me about the alterations of a caſt 
—_—_— om i 


I was now completely depreſſed, and though I 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſſity of 
outward chearfulneſs, I often withdrew to my cham- 
ber to vent my grief, or turn my condition in my 
mind, and examine by what means I might 2 
5 8 . from 


me was needleſs, ſince he had reſolved to place me 
happily in the world, directed him to divide my 
part amongſt my ſiſters. . 


women are initiated in company, I was no longer 

to be ſupported in my former character but at con- 
ſiderable expence; ſo that partly left I ſhould waſte 
money, and partly leſt my appearance might draw 
too many compliments and aſſiduities, I was inſen- 
ſibly degraded from my equality, and enjoyed few 
privileges above the head ſervant, but that of re- 


dued. 
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from perpetual mortification. At laſt, my ſchemes 
and ſorrows were interrupted by a ſudden change of 


my relation's behaviour, who one day took an occa- 


ſion when we were left together in a room, to bid 
me ſuffer myſelf no longer to be inſulted, but aſſume | 


the place which he always intended me to hold in 


the family. He aſſured me, that his wife's prefer- 
ence of her own daughters ſhould never hurt me; 


and, accompanying his profeſſions with a purſe of 


gold, ordered me to beſpeak a rich ſuit at the mer- 


cer's, and to apply privately to him for money when 
I wanted it, and inſinuate that my other friends ſup- 
plied me, which he would take care to confirm. 


By thi: ftratagem, which I did not then underſtand, 


| he filled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, compel- 

led me to repoſe on him as my only ſupport, and 
produced a neceſſity of private converſation. He 
often appointed interviews. at the houſe of an ac- 


quaintance, and ſometimes called on me with a 


coach, and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of his fa- _ 8 
vour, and the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed me to 
unlimited complaiſance, and though I ſaw his kind. 


neſs grow every day more fond, I did not ſuffer any 


| ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt the wretch _ 
took advantage of the familiarity which he enjoyed 
zs my relation, and the ſubmiſſion which he exacted 

zs my benefactor, to complete the ruin of an orphan 


whom his own promiſes had made indigent, whom 


I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject of exul- 


tation, to overpower on any terms the reſolution, or 
ſurpriſe the caution of a girl; but of all the boaſters 
chat deck themſelves in the ſpoils of innocence and 

beauty, they ſurely have the leaſt pretenſions to tri- 
umph, who ſubmit to owe their ſucceſs to ſome ca- 


| fual influence. They neither employ the graces of 
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fancy, nor the force of underſtanding, in their at- 
tempts; they cannot pleaſe their vanity with the art 
of their approaches, the delicacy of their adulati- 
ons, the elegance of their addreſs, or the efficacy of 
their eloquence ; nor applaud themſclves as poſſeſſed 


of any qualities, by which affection is attracted. 


They ſurmount no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, 


a # gs 


but attack only thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are 
often content to poſleſs the body without any folt- 


cd to gain the heart. 


Many of thele detpieable wretches does my pre- 
10 nt acquaintance with infamy and wickedneſs ena- 


ble me to number among the heroes of debauchery. 


Reptiles whom their own ſervants u uld have de- 


ſpiſed, had they not been their ſervants, and with 
whom beggary would have diſdained intercourſe, 
Had the not been allured by hopes of relief. Many 
of the beings which are now ricting in taverns, or 
: oe 5 in the ſtreets, have been corrupted not by 


ts of gallantry which ſtole gradually upon the f- 


' F-&ijons "ud laid prudence aſlecp, but by the fear of 
loſing benefits which were never intended, cr of in- 
curring reſentment which they could not eſcape ; 


ſome have been frighted by maſters, and ſome awed 


by goardians. into ruin. 


. Our crime had its Fe) conſequence, ad he 
ſoon perceived that I could not long continue in 


his family. I was diſtracted at the Rong cf the 
reproach-which I now believed inevitable. He com- 


none but himſelf ſaw in my countenance ; Fut at 


laſt mingled his aſſurances of protection and main- 

tenance with menaces of total deſcrticn, if in the 
moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his ſecret to 

_ eſcape, or endeavour to throw on ** — part of 
my infamy. 5 


ſorted me with hopes of eluding all diſcovery, and . 
often upbraided me with the anxiety, which perhaps 
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Taus paſſed the diſmal hours till my retreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 


lations hid ſem for me to a diſtant country, and 1 
entered upon a ſtate which ſhall be delcribed | in my 


next letter. . 


| fan, SIR, &c. 
MISELLA. 


| beteterttecsteeiuestciafeess te- | 
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Dark is the ſan, and loathſome is the 0 7. 
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IS E L LA. now 5 an to continue ber 8 nar- 
rative. I am convinced that nothing would 


more powerfully preſerve youth from irregularity, or 
oo! inexp erience from ſeduction, than a juſt de- 


eription of the condition into which the wanton 


plunges herſelf, and therefore hope that my letter 8 
may be a ſuffcient antidote to my example. ; 


Arren the diſtraction, heſitation and as which 


; the timidity of guilt naturally produces, | was re- 

moved to lodgings i in a diſtant part of the town, un- 
der one of the characters commonly ailumcd upon 

| ſuch occaſions. Here being, by my circumſtances. 


condemned to ſolitude, I pailed moſt of my hours in 


| btterneſs and anguiſh. ihe converſation of the 
people with whom { was placed, was not at all ca- 


pavle of engaging my attention or diſpoſſeſſing the 


er ideas. The books which I carried to ne: 


treat were ſuch as heightened my abhorrence of 
reif for I was not fo far abandoned as co lin's 
voluntarily into corruption, or endeavour to conceal 


from 17 on mind the enormity of my crime. 


Dy My 
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Mr relation remitted none of his fondneſs, but 
viſited me ſo often that I was ſometimes afraid leſt 
his aſſiduity ſhould expoſe him to ſuſpicion. When- 
ever he came he found me weeping, and was there. |} 
fore leſs delightfully entertained than he expected. 
After frequent! expoſtulations upon the unreaſon. * 
ableneſs of my ſorrow, and innumerable proteſtations 
of everlaſting regard, he at laſt found that | was more 


affected with the loſs of my innocence, than the ö 


danger of my fame, and that he might not be di- 
ſturbed by my remorſe, began to lull my conſcience 


with the opiates of irreligion. His arguments were | 
ſuch as my courſe of life has fince expoſed me often 


to the neceſſity of hearing, vulgar, empty and falla. 

cious ; yet they at firſt — me by their no- 
velty, filled me with doubt and perplexity, and in- 
terrupted that peace which I began to feel from the 


| fincerity of my repentance, without ſubſtituting any +» 


other ſupport. 1 liſtened a while to his impious | 
gabble, but its influence was ſoon overpowered by 


natural reaſon and early education, and the convic- 


tions which this new attempt gave me of his baſe. 


neſs completed my abhorrence. I have heard of 


barbarians, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon 


their coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they may 
plunder their lading, and have always thought that 
wretches thus mercileſs in their depredations, ought * 


to be deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of all ſo- 


_ cial beings ; yet how light is this guilt to the crime 
of him, who in the agitations of remorſe cuts away 
the anchor of piety, and when he has drawn aſide _ 
credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the light 


of heaven which would direct her to return. I had 
hitherto conſidered him as a man equally betrayed 
with myſelf by the concurrence of appetite and op- 
portunity; but I now ſaw with horror that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and was 


dieſirous to fit me to his purpoſe by complete and 
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or hatred could never find us. 
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To eſcape however, was not yet in my power. I 


could ſupport the expences of my condition, only 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided all 


that was neceſſary, and in a few weeks, congratu- 


| lated me upon my eſcape from the danger which we 


had both expected with ſo much anxiety. I then 
began to remind him of his promiſe to reſtore me 


with my fame uninjured to the world. He promiſed 
me in general terms, that nothing ſhould be want- 
ing which his power could add to my happineſs, but 
forbore to releaſe me from my confinement. I 


knew how much my reception in the world depended 
upon my ſpeedy return, and was therefore outragi- 


5 _ ouſly impatient of his delays, which I now per- 
ceived to be only artifices of lewdneſs. He told me, 


at laſt, with an appearance of ſorrow, that all hopes 
of reſtoration to my former ſtate were for ever pre- 


: cluded; that chance had diſcovered my ſecret, and 
: malice divulged it; and that nothing now remained, 
but to ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſity 


; Tre rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which 1 felt | 
at this account, are not to be expreſſed. I was in 
ſo much dread of reproach and infamy, which he 


repreſented as purſuing me with full cry, that I 


yielded myſelf implicitly to his diſpoſal, and was 


removed with a thouſand ſtudied precautions through 


by ways and dark paſſages, to another houſe, where 
I harraſſed him with perpetual ſolicitations for a 
ſmall annuity, that might enable me to live in the 


country with obſcurity and innocence. 


Tus demand he at firſt evaded with ardent pro- 


feſſions, but in time appeared offended at my impor- 


tunity and diſtruſt ; and having one day endeavour- 
ed to ſooth me with uncommon expreſſions of ten- 
derneſs, when he found my diſcontent immoveable, 
left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs of anger. I 


was pleaſed that he was at laſt rouſed to n; . 
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and expecting that at his next vift, he would com- 


ply wih my requeſt, lived with great tranquility 
npon the money in my hands, and was ſo much 


Pleaſed witli this panſe of perſecution, that I did not 


reil ct how much his abſence had exceeded the uſual 


_ Intervals, till 1 was alarmed with the danger of 
Wanting ſubfiſtence. I then ſuddenly contracted my 
. expences, but was unwilling to ſupplica'e for aſſiſt- 
ance. Neceflity, however, ſoon overcame my mo- 
deſty or my pride, and I applied to him by a letter, 
but had no anſwer. I writ in terms more preſ- 


ſing. but u ithout effect I then ſent an agent to 


enquire after him, who informed me, that he had 


quitted his honſe, and was gone with his family to 
reſide for lome time — his eſtate i in Ireland. 


n frocked at this abrupt departure, I 


was yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly 
abandon me, and therefore by the ſale of my cloaths 
l ſupported myſelf, expetting that every poſt would 
bring me relief. Thus | paſſed ſeven months between 
bope and dejection, in a gradual approach to pover- 
ty and diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent and be- 


wildered with uncertainty. At laſt, my landlady, 


en pay * ö d 


_ aſter many hints of the neceility of a new lover, 
took the opportunity of my abſence to ſearch my 
| boxes, and mifling ſome of my apparel, ſeized the 

remainder for rent, and led me to the * | 


To remonſtrate nid bound cruelty, was vain; 


to ſupplicatz obdurate brutality, was hopeleſs. I 

_ went away I knew not whither, and wandered about 
without any ſettled porpoſe, unacquainted with the 
uſual expedients of miſery, unqualified for laborious * 
offices, afraid to meet an eye that had ſeen me be- 
ſore, and hopeleſs of relief from thoſe who were 
ſtrangers to my former condition. Night came on 
in che mid{t of my diſtraction, and I ſtill continued to 
wander till the menaces of the watch obliged me to 
helter my ſelf in a cov cred pullage, 3 

| | Next Y 
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| Nexr day, I procured a lodging in the backward 
garret of a mean houſe, and employed my landlady 


to enquire for a ſervice. My applications were ge- 


nerally rejected ſor want of a character. At length, 


1] was received at a draper's; but when it was 
known to wy miſtreſs that I had only one gown, 
and that of ſilk, ſhe was of opinion, that I looked 
like a thief, and without warning, hurried me away. 
I then tried to ſupport myſelf by my needle, and by 
my landlady's rec. mmendation, obtained a little 
work from a ſhop, and for three weeks lived without 
repining ; but when my punctuality had gained me 


ſo much reputation, that j was trutted to make up a 


herd of ſome value, one of my fellow-lodgers ſtole | 
tlie lace, aud I was obliged LO ay from au proſecu- 
„ e e N 


| Fnvs driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon 
the Jealt that could ſupport me, and at night accom- 
modated myielf under pent-houſes as well as I could. 
At length I became abſolutely pennylets ; and hav- 
ing ſtrolled all day without ſuſtenance, was at the 

_ clole of evening accoſted by an elderly man, with 
an invitation to a tavern. I refuſed him with heſi- 
tation; he ſeized me by the hand, and drew me into 


a neighbouring houſe, where when he ſaw my face 


pale with hunger, and my eyes ſwelling with tears, 
he ſpurned me from him, and bad me cant and whine 
in ſome other place; he for his part would take care 
ol iis pockets. |» 8 F 


I 5T1LL continued to ſtand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ſtrength to walk farther, when another ſoon 


© | 
addreiled me in the ſame manner. When he faw 


. the ſame tokens of calamity, he conſidered that 1 
might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
quickly made overtures, which J had no longer 
firmneſs to reject. Ey this man I was maintained 
tour months in penurio''s wickedneſs, and then 
j me 1) 
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rity, could viſit 
which the proſtitute retires from her nocturnal ex- 
curſions, and fee the wretches that lie crowded toge- 
ther, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with famine, 
nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with diſeaſe ; it 
would not be eaſy for any degree of abhorrence to 
| harden them againſt compaſſion, or to repreſs the 
_ defire which they muſt immediately feel to reſcue 
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abandoned to my former condition, from which I was 


delivered by another keeper. 


Isx this abject ate I have now paſſed four years, 


the drudge of extortion and the ſport of drunkenneſs; 
ſometimes the property of one man, and ſometimes 
the common prey of accidental lewdneſs ; at one 
time tricked up for ſale by the miſtreſs of a brothel, 
at another begging in the ſtreets to be relieved from 


hunger by wickedneſs ; without any hope in the day | 


but of finding ſome whom folly or exceſs may ex- _ 
| Poſe to my allurements, and without any reflection 
at night, but ſuch as guilt and terror impreſs upon 
me. e Rs — 5 


| Ip thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and fecu- | 
or 


an hour the diſmal receptacles to 


fach numbers of human beings from a ſtate ſo 


dreadful. 


I.rx is ſaid that in Fr-xce they annually evacuate 
their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that inſeſt this city 
had the ſame opportunity of eſcaping from their mi- 
| ſeries, | believe very little force would be neceſſary; 


for who among them can dread any change ? Many 


of us irdeed are wholly unqualified for any but the 


moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps would 


require the care of a magiſtrate to hinder them 


from following the ſame practices in another coun- 
try; but others are only precluded by infamy from 
| reformation, ard would gladly he delivered on any : Fw 
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terms from the neceſſity of guilt and the tyranny of 


chance. No place but a populous city can afford 


opportunities for open proſtitution, and where the 
eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thoſe who 
cannot be made good may be reſtrained from miſ- 
chief. For my part I ſhould exult at the privilege 
of baniſhment, and think myſelf happy in any re- 
gion that ſhould reſtore me once again to honeſty 


1 am, Sir, &c. 


MISELLA. 
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| Spe ropare ſoles qualis im, Priſce, futurus 
S'. fiam locuples; fimque repente potens, 

Quemęuam poſſe putas mores narrare futures? „ 
Dic mibi, fe fias tu leo, qualis eris. „ MART. 
Priſcus, you've often aſk'd me how I'd live, 7 
Shou' d fate at once both wealth and honour give, 
What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee? _ | 

Tell me what ſort of lion you wou'd be. F, Lewis, 


'NTJOTHING has been longer obſerved, than 


that a change of fortune cauſes a change of 


manners; and that it is difficult to conjecture from 
the conduct of him whom we lee in a low condition, 
how he would act, if wealth and power were put 


ino his hands. But it is generally agreed, that fe 


men are made better by afluence or exaltation ; 
and that the powers of the mind, when they are un- 
bound and expanded by the ſun ſhine of felicity, 

more frequently luxuriate into follies, than bloſſom 

no poodachs. — 


Max x obſervations have concurred to eſtabliſh this 
Opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to become obſolete, = 


1 
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for want of new occaſons to revive it. The grea- 
ter part of mankind are corrupt in every condition. 
and differ in high and in low ſtations, only as they 
have more or fewer opportunities of gratifying cheir 
deſires, or as they are more or leſs reitrained by hu- 


man cenſures. Many vitiate their principles in the 


acquiſition of riches ; and who can wonder that what 


Ver Iam will to believe th:t the {Ann 


of the mind by external advantages, though cer- 
tainly not uncommon, yet approaches not ſo nearly 
to univerſality, as ſome have aſſerted in the bitter- 


neſs of reſentment, or heat of declamation. 


Wuorver riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed 
themſelves with equal; ty, will have many malevo- 
lent gazers at his e:atnence. Io gain ſooner than 


others that which all purſue with the lame ardour, 
and to which all imagine themſelves entitled, will 


O 


3 


is gained by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with ty. | 
_ and excels 7 | 


n $97 


for ever be a crime. Waen thoſe who ſtarted with | 


us in the race of life, leave us ſo far behind, that 


we have little hope to ove-:take them, we .revenge 


our diſappointment by remarks on the arts of ſup- | 


plantation by which they gained the advantage. or 
on the folly and arrogance with which they poſſeſs * 
it. Of them, whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we 
| ſolace ourſelves by progrefiicatiag the fall. 


Ir is impoſſible for human purity not to o betray 
to an eye thus ſharpened by malignity, ſome ſtains + 


which lay conccaled and unregarded while none 


thought it their intereſt to diſcover them; nor can the 
moſt circumſpect attention or ſteady rectitude, eſcape 


blame from cenſors, who have no inclination to 


* crimes as incite enten. | 


| approve. Riches therefore perhaps do not ſo ores | 


go I . Y we 


ſulted by condeſcenſions. 1 


neal deſcent, by his greater haſte to enjoy his wealth, 
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Tus common charge againſt thoſe who rife 


above their original condition, is that of pride. It 
is certain, that ſuccel> naturally confirms us in a fa- 


vourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any 


man is willing to allot to accident, friendſhip, and 
| a thouſand cauſes which concur in every event with- 


out human contrivance or interpoſition, the part 
which they may juſtly claim in his advancement. 
We rate ourſelves by our fortune rather than our 


_ virtues, and exorbitant claims are quickly produced 

by imaginary merit. But captiouſneſs and jealouſy 
are likewiſe eaſily offended, and to him who ſtu- 
diouſly looks for an affront, every mode of beha- 
viour will ſupply it; freedom will be rudeneſs, and 

_ reſerve ſullenneſs; mirth will be negligence, and 


ſeriouſneſs formality : when he is received with ce- 


remony, diftance and reſpect are inculcated ; if he 
is treated with familiarity, he concludes himſelf in- 


Ir muſt however be confeſſed that as all ſudden 
changes are dangerous, a quick tranſition from po- 
verty to abundance, can ſeldom be made with ſafe- 


ty. He that has long lived within fight of pleaſures, 
which he could not reach, will need more than com- 


mon moderation, not to loſe his reaſon in un- 


bounded riot, when they are firſt put into his 
POWer. | = Es 1 


Ex x poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty; every = 


gratification is exaggerated by defire. It is difficult 
not to eſtimate what is lately gained above its rea! 

value; it is impoſſible not to annex greater happi- 

neſs to that condition from which we are unwitling- 
ly excluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. 


For this reaſon, the remote inheritor of an unex- 


pected fort ine, may be generally ciftinguiſhed from 


thoſe who are enriched in the common courſe of h- 


by 


dy the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of his equipage, 


f the ſplendor of his lurniture, and che — of his 
„ 


A THOUSAND things which familiarity diſcovers 


whom lccks and keys have been longer in uſe, are 


inclined to laugh at this American amuſement ; yet I 
doubt whether this paper will have a fingle Teader 1 
that may not apply the ſtory to himſelf, and recolle& 
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to be of little value, have power for a time to ſeize | 
the imagination. A Virginian king, when the EA- 

| ropeans had fixed a lock on his door, was ſo delight- 
ed to find his ſubjects admitted or excluded with ſuch 
facility, that it was from morning to evening his 
whole employment to turn the key. We among 


ſome hours of his life in which he has been equally 


— 25 the —é charms of trifling | 
8 OP. 


' Sour e is ; due to T0 ww a happy gale 


of fortune has ſuddenly tranſported into new regions, 
Where unaccuſtomed luſtre dazzles his eyes, and un- 
_ taſted delicacies ſolicit his appetite. Let him not be 
| conſidered as loſt in hopeleſs degeneracy, though he 


for a while forgets the regard due to others, to in- 


dulge the contemplation of himſelf, and in the ex- 


travagance of his firſt raptures expects that his eye 


ſhould regulate the motions of all that approach 
hin, and his opinion be received as decifive ang 


oraculous. His intoxication w.ll give way to time; 


tie madneſs of joy will fume imperceptibly away 
the ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon return; he 
will remember, that the co-operation of others is 
| neceſiary to his happineſs, and learn to conciliate + 
15 taeir * "7 n, beneficence. | 


"Twas | is, at leaſt, one conſideration which ought | 
to alleviate our cenſures of the powerful and 
rich. To imagine them chargeable with all > 'F 


_ 7 %ͤr TT.... I rot > 
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ailt and folly of their own actions, is to be wy 
fle acquainted with the world. 


De Pabſolu 1 vous ignorez Pyoreſſe, : 
Et du lache flateur la woix enchantereſſe. 
Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 


Nor ſervile flatteries which enchant the great: © 
| Miſs A, w. 


He at can 4 much good « or hacus, will not and : 
many whom ambition or cowardice will ſuffer to be 
fincere. While we live upon the level with the reſt 


of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by the 


admonitions of friends, and reproaches of enemies; 
but men who ſtand in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, 


ſeldom hear of their faults; if by any accident an 


opprobrious clamour reaches their ears, flattery is 
always at hand to pour in her opiates, to — con- 


vi and obtund remorſe. 


F Avour is ſeldom he bue by conformity in 


vice. Virtue can ſtand without aſſiſtance, and con- 


ſiders herfelf as very littl2 obliged by countenance 


and approbatien ; but vice, ſpiritleſs and timorous, 
| ſeeks the ſnelter of crouds, and ſupport of confede- 
racy. The {ycophant therefore, neglects the good 
qualities of his patron, and employs all his art on 
his weakneſſes and follies, regales his „ va- 


nity, or ſtimulates his prevalent deſires, 


Via rus is ſufficiently difficult with any circum- 


ances, but the difficulty is encreaſed when reproof 
and advice are frighted away. In common life, 


reaſon and conſcience have only the appetites and 


Paſſions to encounter, but in higher ſtations, they muſt 
Oppoſe artifice and adulation. He therefore, that 
Yields to ſuch temptations, cannot give thoſe who. 


look upon his miſcarriage much reaſon for exulta- 


tion, ſince few can jult'y preſume that from the 


fame ſnare they ſhould have been able to eſcape. 


Nuuz. 
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Nuuz. 173. Tukspax, November 12, 1751. 


| Quo Virtus, quo ferat Error, Hon. 
Now ſay, where virtue ys and vice —— 


8 any action or poſture bug continued, will 


diſtort and disfigure the limbs ; ſo the mind 
Fkowiſe i is crippled and contracted by perpetual ap- 
plication to the ſame ſet of ideas. It is eaſy to gueſs 
the trade of an artizan by his knees, his fingers, or 


his ſhoulders ; and there are few among men of the 
more liberal profeſſions. whoſe minds do not carry 


the brand of their calling, or whoſe converſation 


does not quickly diſcover to what claſs of te com- 
| munity they belong. 


Tuer peculiarities have been of great ofe, in the 


ciſes againſt the reſt, to fur i inſults and ſarcaſms. 


1 general — with which ignorance re- 
venges the ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is that of 
E=. - a cenfure which every man incurs, who 


as at any time the mi:fortune to talk to theſe who 


1 e and; »rft nd him. And by v. hich the modeſt 


Gs gg res ; 


general hoſtility which every part of mankind exer-. | 


. Every : art has its dialet, uncouth and ungrateful to 
all whom cuſtom has not reconciled to its found, | 

and which therefore becomes ridiculous by 2 fight | 
miſapplication, or unnsceffary repetition. | 


þ 
| 


and timorous are ſometi mes frighted from the diſ- 


play of their: acquiſiti. ns, and the exertion ol char 
powers. . . 


Tus name of a pedant * fo l le t to young 
men when they firit ſal y from their colleges, and 1s 


| fo 1berilly ſcattered by thoſe who mean to boalt 
their elegance of education, eaſineſs of manners, and 


Knowledge of the world, that it ſeems to require 
particular conſideration; fince perhaps if it were 


once ur derſtood, many a heart might be freed frem 
painful * 


E ˙ A Ä as; as: at as 


< * 5 
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painful apprehenſions, and * a H delivered 
from * 


PEDanTRY is the unſeaſonable oſtentation of learn- 
ing. It may be diſcovered either in the choice of a 
ſubject, or in the manner of treating it. He is un- 


doubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when he has 


made himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe and unculti- 
vated part of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and 


diſcoveries upon thoſe whom he believes unable to 
judge of his proficiency, and from whom as he can- 


not fear contradiction, * cannot properly ** py 


applauſe. 


To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes betray- 


pe) by the natural recurrence of the mind to its 
common employment by the pleaſure which eve-. 
ry man receives from the recollection of pleaſing 


images, nd the defire of dwelling upon topicks, on 
which he knows himſelf able to ſpea ak with juſtneſs. 


. — becauſe we are ſeldom fo far prejudiced in fa- - 


our of each other as to ſearch out for palliations, — 
this failure of politeneſs is imputed always to vanity; 


and the haimleſs collegiate, who, perhaps, intended 


entertainment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke 
without ſufficient reflection upon the character of his 


hearers, is cenſured as arrogant or overbearing, and 


eager to extend his renown, in contempt of the con- 
venjence of lociety. and the laws of con. erſation. 


Ani Aer of which ackers cannct partake, is 
not only an irkſome uſurpation of the time devoted 
ta pleaſure and entertainment, but, what never fails 


to excite very keen reſentment, an inſclent affert'ion 


of ſuneriority, and a triumph over les enlightened | 


2: urderſtanding-. Ihe pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with Wearineſs. but malignity; and thoſe who 
_ Eoncerve themſelves inſulted by his kn lege, ne- 


ver fail to tell with acrimony r 1 „ 
was exerte J. | : 
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To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars 


ſometimes diveſt themſelves with too much haſte of 
their «cademical formality, and in their endeavours 


to accommodate their notions and their ſtile to com- 


mon conceptions, tal' rather of any thing than 


of that which they underſtand, and fink into inſipi. 


dity of ſentiment and meannels of expreiſion. 


THcRE prevails among men of letters an opinion, 


that all appearance of ſcience is particularly hateful 
to women; and that therefore whoever deſires to be 
well received in female aſſemblies, muit qualify him- 
ſelf by a total rejection of all that is ſerious, ratio- 
nal. or important; muſt conſider argument or cri- 
ticiſm as perpetually interdicted; and devote all his 
attention to trifles, and all his cloquence to comply. 


STUDENTS often form their notions of the preſent 
generation from the writings cf the paſt, and are 
not very early informed of thoſe changes which the 
_ gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or the ſudden ca- 
Price of faſhicn produces in the world, Whatever 
might be the ſtate of female literature in the laft cen- 
tury, there is now ro longer any danger leſt the 
| ſcholar ſhould want an adequate audience at the tea- 
table, and whoever thinks it neceſſary to regulate 
bis converſation by antiquated rules, will be rather 


deſpiſed for his facility than careſſed for his polite- 


To talk intentionally in a manner above the com- 


prehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, is unqueſtion- 


able pedantry ; but ſurely complaiſance requires, 


that no man ſhould, without proof, conclude his 
company incapable of following him to the highelt 
elevation of his fancy, or the utmoſt extent of his 
knowledge. It is always ſafer to err in favour of 
others than of ourſelves, and therefore we ſeldom | 
hazard much by endeavouring to excel. „ 
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Ir ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, when 
ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. 
Notking is more deſpicable than the airineſs and jo- 


cularity of a man bred to ſevere ſcience, and folitary _ 
meditation. To trifle agreeably, is a ſecret which 
ſchools cannot impart ; that gay negligence and vi- 


vacious levity, which charm down reſiſtance where- 
ever they appear, are never attainable by him who 


having ſpent his firſt years among the duſt of Jibra- 
Tries, enters late into the gay world with an unpliant 
attention and eſtabliſhed habits. n 


1 Ir is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 


mechaniſt, that, though forced by publick employ- 
ments into mingled converſation, he never loſt the 
modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the convent, nor drew 
ridicule upon himſelf by an affected imitation of 
faſhionable life. To the ſame praiſe every man de- 


voted to learning ought to aſpire. If he attempts 
the ſofter arts of pleaſing, and endeavours to learn 
the graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the in- 


ſinuating accent and the general ſmile, he will loſe 


the reſpect due to the character of learning, with- 
out arriving at the envied honour of doing nothing 


with elegance and facility. 


 THEOPHRASTUS was diſcovered not to be a 
native of 4thens, by ſo ſtrict an adherence to the 
_ Attic dialect as ſhewed that he had learned it not by 


cuſtom but by rule. A man not early formed to 
habitual elegance, betrays in like manner the effects 


of his education, by an unneceflary anxiety of be- 


haviour. It is poſlible to become pedantick by fe:r 


+. of pedantry, as to be troubleſome by ill- timed civi- 


lity. There is no kind of impertinence more julily 


cenſurable, than his who is always labouring to le- 
vel thoughts to intellects higher than his own; who 


apologizes for every word which his own narrow- | 


neſs of converſe inclines him to think unuſua' ; keeps 


= 
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the exuberance of his faculties under viſible reſtraint; 
is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries by needleſs expla- 
nations; and endeavours to ſhade his own abilities, 


leſt w eak eyes ſhould be dazzled with their luſtre. 


N 174. SaTuRDAY, Nov. 16. 1751. 


Tænun habet in cornu, long fage, dummedso ri ſum 


Fxcutiat fibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amics. Hom, 


Vonder he drives---avoid that furious beaſt : 
If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 
| Ar whoſe MS. nor friend, nor patron ſpares, 


FRANCIS, 


Ta RA NM BL E R. 


Mr. nn R, 


HE laws of ſocial e require, that 9 


every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt other: 


by his experience. He that has at laſt eſcaped into 
port from the fluctuations of chance, and the guſts 
of oppolition, ought to make ſome improvements 
in the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which 
he has been daſhed, and the thallows where he has 

been ltranded. | 


Tar error into whi :h I was betray ed, when cu- 
ſtom firſt gave me up to my own direction, is very 
frequently incident to the quick, the ſprightly, the 
a fearleſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ardour hurries 


them into precipitate execution of their deſigns, and 


üimprudent declaration of their opinions; who ſel- 

dom count the coſt of plealure, or examine the di- 

ſtant coniequences of any practice that n them 50 
with immediate ln. 8 


I cant forth into the 3 wor Id with the 
uſual juvenile ambition, and deſired nothing beyond 
the title of a Wit, Money I conſidered as below 1 


: 494196462495 +0455 artet | 
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my care; for I ſaw ſuch multitudes grow rich with- 
out underſtanding, that I could not forbear to look 


on wealth as an acquiſition eaſy to induſtry directed 
by genius, and therefore threw it atide as a ſecond- 


ry convenience, to be procured when my principal : 
- with ſhould be ſatisfied, and my claim to intellec- 
tual excellence univerſally acknowledged. 


Wiru this view I regulated my behaviour in 


publick, and exerciſed my meditations in ſolicude. 


My life was divided between the care of providing 
| topicks for the entertainment of my company, and 
that of collecting company worthy to be cntertain= 


ed; for I ſoon found, that wit, like every other 


power, has its boundaries; that its ſucceſs depends 
upon the aptitude of others to receive impreſſions ; 
and that as ſome bodies, indiſſoluble by heat, can 
fet the furnace and crucible at defiance, there are 
minds upon which the rays of fancy may be pointed 
| without effect, and which no fire of ſentiment can 
agitace or exalt. OE og LO 


It was, however, not long before I fitted myſelf _ 
with a ſet of companions, who knew how to laugh, _ 
and to whom no other recommendation was neceſ- 
ſary than the power of ſtriking out a jeſt. Among 
thoſe I fixed my reſidence, and for a time enjoyed 
_ the felicity of diſturbing the neighbours every night, 
with the obſtreperous applauſe which my ſallies forced 
from the audience. The reputation of our club 
every day increaſed, and as my flights and remarks 
were circulated by my admirers, every day brought 
new ſollicitations for admitiion into our ſociety. 


To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, 
frequented every place of concourſe, cultivated the 
_ acquaintance of all the faſhionable race, and paſſed 
the day in a continual ſucceſſion of viſits, in which 
| «collected a treaſure of pleaſantry for the expences 
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of the evening. Whatever error of condeRt I could 
diſcover, whatever peculiarity of manner I could 
obſerve, whatever weakneſs was betrayed by confi. 
dence, whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, all 
was drawn together for the diverfion of my wild 
companions, who, when they had been taught the 
art of ridicule, never failed to ſignalize themſelves 
by a zealous imitation, and filled the town on the 


enſuing day with ſcandal ans vexation, with merri- 


ment and ſhame. 


1 cax — believe, when I . my o | 
N practice, that | could have been ſo far deluded with 


petty praiſe, as to divulge the ſecrets of truſt, and to 
expoſe the Jevities of frankneſs; to way lay the walks 
of the cautious, and ſurprize the ſecurity of the 


 thoughtleſs. Yer it is certain, that for many years 
I heard nothing but with deſign to tell it, and ſaw 


nothing with any other curioſity than after wn 
: — chat might furniſh out a Jelt. EE 


My heart, indeed, acquits me of e . 


lignity, or intereſted inlidiouſneſs. I had no other 


purpoſe than to heighten the pleaſure of laughter by | 


communication, nor ever raiſed any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- 
neſs and negligence into difficulties, only that I might 
divert myſelf with their perplexities and diſtreſ. 
ſes; and violated every law of triendſhip with no 
other hope, than that of gaining. the e of 
ſmartneſs and waggery. 


4 wovrd not be . to charge elk 


with any crimes of the atrocious or deſtructire kind. b 
I never betrayed an heir to gameſters, or a girl to 
Cebauchees, never intercepted the kindneſs of a pa- 


tron, or ſported away the reputation of innocence. 


M delight was only in petty miſchief, and momen- 
8 bay vexations; ; and my acutenets was RW ed not 
1 1 © 
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upon fraud and oppreſſion which it had been meri- 
torious to detect, but upon harmleſs ignorance or ab- 


ſurdity, prejudice or miſtake. 


Tuis enquiry I purſued with ſo much dikgence | 


and ſagacity, that I was able to relate of every man 


whom I knew ſome blunder or miſcarriage; to be- 
tray the molt circumſpect of my friends into follies, 
by a judicious flattery of his predominant paſſion ; 


or expoſe him to contempt, by placing him in cir- 


cumſtances which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or drew the at- 


tention of the company on his airs of affectation. 


Tur power had been poſſeſſed in vain, if it had 
never been exerted; and it was not my cuſtom to 
let any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My 


impatience of applauſe brought me always early to 


the place of entertainment; and I ſeldom failed to 
| Jay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that firſt gathered 


round me, by which ſome of thoſe whom we expec- 


| ted might be made ſubſervient to our ſport. Every 
man has ſome favourite topick of converſation, on 
which, by a feigned ſeriouſneſs of attention, he may 


be drawn to expatiate without end. Every man has 


| ſome habitual contortion of body, or eſtabliſhed 
mode of expreſſion, which never fails to raiſe mirth_ 
if it be pointed out to notice. By premonitions of 
theſe particularities I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our 
companion entered with his uſual gaiety, and began 
to partake of our noiſy chearfulnets, when the con- 
verſation was imperceptibly diverted to a ſubject 
which preſſed upon his tender part, and extorted the 
expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary exclamation, or the 
predicted remark. A general clamour of joy then 
burſt from all that were admitted to the ftratagem. 
Orr mirth was often encreaſed by the triumph of 
im that occaſioned it; for as we do not haſtily form 
concluſions againſt ourſelves, ſeldom any one ſuſ- 
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pected, chat he had exhilarated us otherwiſe than 5 
his wit. 


You will hear I believe with very little ſurprize, 1 
that by this conduct I had in a ſhort time united 
mankind againſt me, and that every tongue was di. | 
ligent in prevention or revenge. I toon perceived 
myſelf regarded with malevolence or diſt, uſt, but 


wondered what had been diicovered in me either 


terrible or hateful. I had invaded no man's pro- 
perty; I had rivalled no man's claims; nor had | 
ever engaged in any of thoſe attempts which pro- 
| voke the jealouſy of ambition, or the rage of fac. | 

tion. I had lived but to laugh, and make others | 

laugh; ; and believed that 1 was loved by all who ca-. 

_ relied, and favoured by all who applauded me. I 

never imagined, that he who, in the mirth of a noc- 


turnal revel, concurred in ridiculing his friend, would 


cConſider in a cooler hour, that the ſame wick might! 

be played againſt himſelf; or that, even where there 

is no ſenſe of danger, the natural pride of human 

nature riſes againtt him, who by general cenſures 
: =__ claim to ** r. | 


I was convinced by-a total defining; of the im- 
propriety of my conduct; every man avoided and 
cautioned othe:s to avoid me. Wherever I came, I 
found filence and dejection, coldneſs and terror. No F 
one would venture to ſpeak, leſt he ſhould lay him- | 
ſelf open to unfavourable repreſentations z ; the com- 
pany however numerous dropped oft at my entrance 
upon various pretences; and if I retired to avoid the | 
ſhame of being left, I heard conkdence and mirta 1 

revive at my departure. 


Ir thoſe whom I had thus PP REY ER 7 have | 
contented themſelves with repaying one iniuit for“ 
another, and kept up the war only by a reciproca- | 
tion of ſarcaſms, they might have perhaps vexed, X 
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but would never much have hurt me; for no man 


| heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. But theſe 
wounds which they give me as they fly, are without 


cure; this alarm which they ſpread by their ſolici- 


| tude to eſcape me, excludes me from all friendſhip 


and from all pleaſure: I am condemned to paſs a 


long interval of my life in ſolitude, as a man ſuſ- 


pected of infection is refuſed admiſſion into cities 


and muſt linger in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall 


convince the world, that ! may be approached with - 


out . 


" an, Ke. 
DI C A 0 Ul L U 8. 8 
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Num. 75. 2 rursdax, Nov. 19, 1751. 


| Rai auippe boni, numero vix 1 idle = | 
Thebarum pertæ, vel divitis ia _ Juv. | 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly W 1 
They thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when grown. 
And ſhould we count them, an our ſtore compile 3 
Yet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the 
by 3 | | Ca EECN, Z 


oN E of the axioms of widen which recom- : 
mend the ancient fages to veneration, ſeems _ 


to have required leſs extent of knowledge or per- 
ſpicacit; of penetr: ation than the remark of Bias, 


that ; a TA0735 xarny the majority are wicked. 


Tur de 2pravity of mankind 1s fo eaſily Ar : 
able, that nothing but the deſert or the cell can ex- 
clude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 


intrudes uncalled and undefired. They whom their 


abſtraction from common occurrences hinders _ from 
ſeeing inicu! ity, will quickly have their attention 


awakened by fecling it. Even he w ho ventures not 


"bp 
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into the world, may learn its corruption in his clo. 
ſet. For what are treatiſes of morality, but per- 


ſuaſives to the practice of duties, for which no ar- 


guments would be neceſſary, but that we are conti- 


nually tempted to violate or neglect them? What 

are all the records of hiſtory, but narratives of ſuc- 
ceflive villanies, of treaſons and uſurpations, maſ. 

| ſacres and wars? N n 


| Bur, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms conſiſt 
not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome rare or ab- 
ſtruſe ſentiment, as in the comprehenſion of ſome 


obvious and uſeful truth in a few words. We fre. 


quently fall into error and folly, not becauſe the 
true principles of action are not known, but becauſe, 
for a time, they are not remembered; and he may 
therefore be juſtly numbered among the benefactors 
of mankind, who contracts the great rules of life 
into ſhort ſentences, that may be eaſily impreſſed on | 
the memory, and taught by frequent recollection to 
recur habitually to the mind. e 


Howe thoſe who have paſſed through half | 
the life of man, may now wonder that any ſhould | 
require to be cautioned againſt corruption, they will | 
find, that they have themſelves purchaſed their con- 
viction by many diſappointments and vexations, | 
which an earlicr knowledge would have ſpared | 
them; and may ſee, on every ſide, ſome intangling 
_ themſelves in perplexities, and ſome ſinking into | 
ruin, by ignorance or neglect of the maxim of Bias, | 


Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and 


diſtinction, ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and flat- 


tered into pride. He comes forth with all the con- 
ſidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with ſuperiors, and | 
all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated by 


oppoſition, alarmed by fraud, or imbittered by cru- 


. elty. He loves all, becauſe he imagines himſelf the | vi 
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univerſal favourite. Every exchange of ſalutation 
roduces new acquaintance, and every acquaintance 


kindles into friendſhip. 


| Evexy ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties into 


the world, who have hitherto heard only of their 
own charms, and imagine that the heart feels 
no paſſion but that of love. They are ſoon ſur- 


rounded by admirers whom they credit, becauſe they 
tell them only what is heard with delight. Who- 


| ever gazes upon them is a lover; and whoever forces 
ga ſigh, is pining in deſpair, * 


He ſurely is an uſeful monitor, who inculcates to 
theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers, that the majority are 
auicked ; who informs them, that the train which 


wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only by 


the ſcent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among all 


thoſe who croud about them with profeſſions and 
flacteries, there is not one who does not hope for 
ſome opportunity to devour or betray them, to glut _ 
} Himſelf by their deſtruction, or to ſhare their ſpoils _ 
Vith a ſtronger ſavage. FFF 


| VirTUE preſented ſingly to the imagination or the 


reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its own graces, 
and ſo ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, that a good 
man wonders how any can be bad; and they who 


are yet ignorant of the force of owes and intereſt, 
| who never obſerved the arts of ſe 


tagion of example, the gradual deſcent from one 


duction, the con- 


crime to another, or the inſenſible depravation of 
the principles by looſe converſation, naturally ex- 
pect to find integrity in every boſom, and veracity 


on every tongue, _ 


Ir is indeed impoſſible not to hear from thoſe 


E who have lived longer, of wrongs and falſhoods, of 
violence and circumvention ; but ſuch narratives are 


| commonly regarded by the young, the heady, and 


a 


ove of mon; WHO ate no reafon for action or 
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. the confident, as nothing more than the murmurs of 


peeviſkneſs, or the dreams of dotage ; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the documents of hoary wiſdom, we 
commonly plange into the world fearleſs and credu- 


| Jous, without any forchght of danger, or apprehen- 
| ion of deceit. - 


T yavs remarked, in a former paper, that credn. 
lity is the common failing of unexperienced virtue; 


and that he who is ſpontaneouſly ſuſpicious, ma; be 
jiuſtly charged with radical corruption; for if he has 


not known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by informa- 


tion, nor had time to obierve it with his own eyes, 
whence can he take his meaſures of judgment but 


from himſelf ? 


Tux who beſt deſerve to eſcape the ſnares of ar- 
tice, are moſt likely to be irtangled. He that en- 
deavours to live for the good of others, mult always 


be expoſed to the arts of them who live only for | 
themſelves, unleſs he is taught by timely precepts 
the caution required in common traniactions, and 


e n at a diſtance the pitfals of treachery, 


| To youth, therefore, it ſhould be carefully incul- 


dated, that to enter the road of life without cantion 


or reſerve, in expectation of general fidelity and ju- 
ſtice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the in- 
ſtruments of ſleerage, and to hope, that every wind | 
will be proſperous, and that every coaſt will afford | 


a harbour. 


To enumerate the various mctives to deceit and 


injury, would be to count all the deſires that prevail 


among the ſcus of men; ſince there is no ambition 


kewever petty, no wilt however abſurd, that by in- 


dulgence will not be enabled to overpower the in- 
uence of virtue. Many there are, who openly and 
almoſt profeileliy regulate all their conduct by their 


for- 


forbearance, for compliance or refuſal, than that 
they hope to gain more by one than by the other. 
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Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and crueleſt of human 
beings, a race with whom, as with ſome peſtiferous 
| animals, the whole creation ſeems to be at war; but 
who, however deteſted or ſcorned, long continue to 
add heap to heap, and when they have reduced one 
to beggary, are ſtill permitted to faſten on another. 


Ornkas, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their 
lives in miſchief, becauſe they cannot bear the fight 
of ſucceſs, and mark out every man for hatred, 


whoſe fame or fortune they believe encreaſing. 


Maxx, who have not advanced to theſe degrees 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendſhip, 
and unable to maintain any conſtant or reg 
of kindneis, Happineis may be deſtroyed not only 
by union with the man who is apparently the ilave 


gular couric 


ol intereit, but with him whom a wild opinion of 


the dignity of perſeverance. in whatever Cauſe di 

_ Poles to perſue every injury with unwearied and per- 
petual reſentment ; with him whoſe vanity inclines 
bm to conſider every man as a rival in every pre- 
tenſion ; with him whoſe airy negligence puts his 
friend's affairs or ſecrets in continual hazard, and 
who thinks his forgetfulneſs of others excuſed by his 
inattention to himſelf; and with him whoſe incon- 


ſtancy ranges without any ſettled rule of choice thro” 


varieties of friendſhip, and who adopts and dilnuſſes 


favourites by the ſudden impulſe of caprice. 


Tuus numerous are the dangers to which the con- 


_ verſe of mankind expoſes us, and which can be 
a avoided only by prudent diſtruſt. He therefore that 
_ remembering this falutary maxim learns early to 
wWithold his fondneſs from fair appearances, will have 
| rexſon to pay ſome honours to Bias of Priene, wha 
enable! him to become wile without the coſt of ex- 
perience. > 985 . 3 
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Nuuz. 176. Saru Dv, New. 23, 1751. 
| — ſuſpe ndere adarce, | | Hox, 
On me you turn the noſe — 1 


HERE are many vexatious accidents and 


uneaſy ſituations which raiſe little com paſſion 
for the ſufferer, and which no man but thoſe whom 


they immediately diſtreſs, can regard with ſeriouſ- 


neſs. Petty miſchiefs, that have no influence on 
fluturity, nor extend their effects to the reſt of life, | 
are always ſeen with a kind of malicious pleaſure. 
A miſtake or embarraſment, which for the preſent 
moment fills the face with bluſhes, and the mind 
with confuſion, will have no other effect upon thoſe 
who obſerve it than that of convulſing them with 
 irreiftible laughter. Some circumitances of miſery 
are fo powerfully ridicelous, that neither kindneta 
nor duty can withſtand them; they bear down love, 
' Intereſt, and reverence, and force the friend, the 
dependent, or the child, to give way to inſtantaneous 
motions cf merriment. %%% 8 


Auoxc the principal of comick calamities, may 


be reckoned the pain which an author, not yet har- 
dened into inſenſibility, feels at the onſet of a furi- 


ous critick, whoſe age, rank or fortune gives him 


confidence to ipeak without reſerve ; who heaps. 
one objection upon another, ard obtrudes his re- 

marks, and enforces his corrections without tender- 
neſs or awe. „„ Vf. 


Tux author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the juſtification cf every ſyllable, 
ſtarts and kindles at the flights attack; the i- 
tick, cager to eſtabliſh his tuperiority, 3 
in every diſcovery of failure, and zealous to imprels 
the cogency of his arguments, purſues him _ 
- FF os Fe eas, 4608-6 i 
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line to line without ceſſation or remorſe. The 
critick, who hazards little, proceeds with vehe- 


mence, impetuoſity and fearleſmeſs; the author, 
| whoſe quiet and fame, and life and immortality are 
involved in the controverſy, tries every art of ſub- 


terfuge and defence; maintains modeſtly what he 


| reſolves never to yield, and yields unwillingly what 


cannot be maintained. The critick's purpoſe is to 
conquer, the author only hopes to eſcape ; the cri- 


tick therefore knits his brow, and raiſes his voice, 
and rejoices whenever he perceives any tokens of 


pain excited by the preſſure of his aſſertions, or the 


point of h's ſarcaſms. The author, whoſe endea- 


vour is at once io mollify and elude his perſecutor, 
compoſes his features, and ſoftens his accent, breaks 


the force of aſſault by retreat, and rather ſteps alide 


than flies or advances. 


As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of ex- 


temporary criticiſm inflicts fatal or laſting wounds, 
I know not that the laws of benevolence entitle 
| ris diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The diverſion of 
| baiting an author has the ſanction of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawful than the ſport of teiz-. 
ing other animals, becauſe for the moſt part he 
comes voluntarily to the ſtake, furniſhed, as he 
imagines, by the patron powers of literature, with 
reſiſtleſs weapons, and impenetrable armour, wit 
the mail of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws of 


$ the lion of Nemea. 


Bur the works of genius are ſometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity ; and he whom neceſ- 
ſity or duty enforces to write, is not always ſo well 
ſatisfied with himſelf, as not to be diſcouraged by . 
cenſorious impudence. It may therefore be neceſ- 
ſary to conſider how they whom publication lays 
open to the inſults of ſuch as their obſcurity ſecures 


expected encounters. „ 


M6 VIDA. 
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VID 4, a man of conſiderable ikill in the poli- 
ticks of literature, directs his pupil wholly to aban- 
don his defence, and even when he can irrefraga- 
bly refure all objedtions, to ſuffer tamely the exulta- 
tions of his antagoniſt, | . 


"Tris rule may perhaps be juſt, when advice is 


| aſked, and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man tells 


his opinion ſo freely as when he imagines it received 


with implicit veneration ; and critics ought never to 


be conſulted but while errors may yet be rectified 


cor k infipidity ſupprefied. But when the book has 
once been diiſmilied into the world, and can be no 


more retouched, I know not whether a very diffe- 
rent conduct ſhould not be preſcribed, and whether 
firmneſs and ſpirit may not ſometimes be of ule to 


overpower arrogance and repel brutality. Softneſs, 

diflidence and moderation will often be miſtaken for 
| Imbecility and dejection; they lure cowardice to 
the attack by the hopes of eaſy victory, and it will 


ſoon be found that he whom every man thinks he 


| Can conquer, ail never be at cats 


Tue 3 of criticks are common- 
Iy f ſuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to 


ſome quickne!s of reſentment and aſperity of reply. 

| A man who by long conſideration has familiariſed 
a ſubject to kis ov-n mind, carefully ſurveyed the | 

aries of his thous! Ats, _ plauned all the parts 


of his con Na on into >: 1 regular dependance On 


ach other, will often flart at the ſiniſtrous inter— 


pretations. or ablurd remarks of haſte and igno- 


rance, and wonder by what infatuation they have 


been led away from the obvious ſenſe, and upon 


what peculiar principles of Judgment they decide | 
| ant! nim. | 


| Eur eye of FE intellect, like that of the boch, 
18 Re eg V perreet | in all, nor equally adapted in 
any to all objects ; the end of criticiſin is to ſupp) 
| itz 
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its defects; rules are the inſtruments of mental vi- 
fion, which may indeed aſſiſt our faculties when 


properly uſed, but produce confuſion and obſcurity 
by unſkilful application. | 


"Bowen ſeem always to read kk the microſcope 


ol criticiſm, and employ their whole attention upon : 


minute elegance, or faults ſcarcely viſible to com- 


mon obſervation. The diſſonance of a ſyllable, the 
recurrence of the ſame found, the repetition of a 


particle, the imallet deviation from propriety, the 


 Pighteft defect in conſtruction or arrangement, ſwell 
before their eyes into enormities. As they diſcern 
with great exactneſs, they comprehend but a nar- 
row compals, and know nothing of the juſtneſs of 


the deiizn, the general ſpirit of the performance, 


the artiſice of connection, or the harmony of the 
parts; they never conceive how ſmall a proportion 
that which they are buſy in contemplating bears to 
the whole, or kow the petty inaccuracies with which 
they are offended, arc : abſorbed 3 and loſt in * 
excellence. . 


nn are Farvithed by i with bl telef. 
cope. They ſee with great elcarneſs whatever is 


too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of mankind, 
but are totally blind to all that lies immediately be- 
fore them. [hey diſcover in every pafſage ſome 
ſome remote aliukon, fome artful 
allegory, or ſ me occult imitation which no other 
reader ever ſuſpected; but they have no erception 
of the cogency of arguments, the force T7 
5 ſentiments. the various colours of dition, or the 
flowery embelliſhments of fancy; of ail that en- 


8 * 
pathetici: 


gages the attention of others, they are totally inſen- 
bible, while they pry into v. .orids of con eure, and 


amuſe themſetr es with Phan itoms in + We clouds. 


Tx NEL IN a3. in every other art, we hen ſome- 
. tunes by our weakneſe, bat more fre: e due Ly our 


E «) | tau. 
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Sas 
PEI 


SIR, 


HE NI was, at the uſual time, about to cater = 
| upon the profeſſion to which my friends had 
_ deſtined me, being ſummoned, by the death of my | 
father, into the country, I found my ſeif maſter of | 
an unexpected ſum of money, and of an eftate, | 

which, though not large Was, in my opinion, fuf- 
cient to ſupport me in a condition far p:eferable to 
the futigue, dependence, and uncertainty of any 
gainful occupation. I therefore, reſolved to devote 
the reſt of my life wholly to curiofity. and without 
any confinement of m excurſions or termination of 
my views, to wander over the bound leſs 2 of | 
| 1 knowledge. SIN 
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fault. We are ſometimes bewildered by ignorance, 
and ſometimes by prejudice, but we ſeldom deviate 


5 far from the right, but when we deliver oarlctves 
= up t to the direction of vanity. 


OT ITeren : - 


Nous 177. Tursbax, Nov. 26, 1751. 


Fee,, Mr. 


Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and fight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, | 
| — they have made you once e ridiculous. 


| Roscommony | 
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| Tris ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant wich inex- 
hauſtible variety, and therefore, | could n t forbear 
to congratulate myielf upon the wi-dom of my 


choice. I furniſh'd a large room with all conveni- 


encies for ſtudy; collected books of every kind; 
quitted every ſcience at the fiſt p rcept on of dif- 
tor returned to it again as {von a my former ar- 


dur nn. to revive; and having no rival to 


de preſs 


egen gg nan. ae nö ne. 


ec 
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| ky me by tn, nor any critic to alarm 


me «ith objections, I ſpent day after day in pro- 


found tranquility, with only ſo much complacence 
in my own improvements, as ſerved. to excite and 


animate my application. 


| Tuus I lived for ſome years "wich complete ac- 
quieſcence in my own plan of conduct, riſing early 


to read, and dividing the latter part of the day be- 


tween oeconomy, exerciſe and reflection. But in 
time, I began to find my mind contracted and ſtif- 


fened by ſolitude. My eaſe and elegance were ſen- 


fibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accommo- 
date myſelf with readineſs to the accidental car- 
rent of converſation, my notions grew particular 
and paradoxical, and my phrateolegy formal and 
unfaſhionable; I ſpoke, on common occaſions, the 


language of books. My quickneſs of apprehen- 


| fon, and celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted 
me: hen I delivered my opinion, or detailed my 
6” knowledge, I was bewildered by an unicaionable_ 
1 interrogatory, diſconcerted by any flight oppofi- : 
tion, and overwhelmed, an loſt in dejection, when. 
the ſmalleit advantage was gained againſt me in 
diſpute. because decifive and dogms :tical, impa- 
tient of contradiction, perpetually jealous of my 
7M character, inſolent to ſuch as acknowledged my ſu- 
pes and ſullen and malignant to all who re- 


led to receive my dictates, 


|: Two 1858 4 ford to be one If thols intel- 
lectual difeaſes which a wiſe man ſhould make haſte 
to cure. [I there fore reſolved for a time to ſhur my 
books, and learn again the art of converſation ; | 

do defecate and clear my mind by briker motions 
and ſtronger impulſes; and to unite myſelf once 
more to Lay living generation. | 


pe OR CE perpole I haſted to 8 5 entreat- 
4 one of my enen acquaintante, to intro- 
| | | duce. 
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duce me into ſome of the little ſocieties of litera. 
ture which are formed in taveras and coffee- houſcs. 


He was pleaſed with n OPPA! tunity of ſhev-1 ing me 
to his friends, and toon obtained me ad an ion 


among a le: et company of curious men, who met 
once a weck to exhilarate cheir Rudies, 2 compare 


their 6 


Tur eldeſt ied; moſt venerable of this ſoclet 
was Hirſulus, who after the Erſt civilities of my 


reception, found means to ICtTOUUce the mention of 


his favourite ſtudies, by a ievere cenſure of thoſe 
who want the due regard for their native country, 
He informed me, that he had early withdrawn his 


attention from foreign triiles, and that ſince he be- 


2D 


he had very carefully amaſſed all the Eg books 
that were PRO in the black character. This 
ſearch he had purſued fo diligently, that he was 
able to ſhow the 3 s of the beit catalogues. 


Hle had long ſince completed his Caæton, had three 
ſneets of 7reroris u known to the antiquaries, and 
wanted to a perſect P;z/s2 but two volumes, of 
which one was promiſcd him as a legacy by its 
preſent besen and the other he was reſolved to 
Lay, at * natever price, when Quiſguilius's library 
 fhoald be fold. 17-4245 hal no other reaſon for 
tie valuing or fliah irg a book, than that it was 
printed in the Zoran or me Githich letter, nor any 
ideas but ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſup- 
plied ; when. he was clips, he expatiated on the 


narr atives of Fer . © 1 Tre. Ta, 4 and, when he was : 
merry, regaled us wich a quotation from the Shizpe | 


of Foles. 
Wurz 1 n to this hoary ſtudent, Fer- 
rat. entared in a! 


3 — „ oy 
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7 


. 


hat his fot of half pence was 


} 


W plete; he had jaſt rece) 3 ima handful of 
} 


3 Plece tat he had ſo long been feck- 
ing, 


gun to addict his mind to ſerious and manly ſtudies, 


r 


"and nf rmed us with the 


a 639 Ao. „ 
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ing, and could now defy mankind to outgo is col. 


5 lection of E 2 Liſe copper. 


CHAR TOPHTLA X . obſerved how 1 


tally human ſagacity was ſometimes bafled, and 

how often the molt valuable diſcoveries are made 
by chance. He had employed himſelf and his 
emiſſaries ſeven years at great expence, to perfect 
his ſeries of Gage, but bad long wanted a fingle 
paper, which, when he deſpaired of obtaining it, 


was ſent him wrapped round a * of tobacco. | 


0 4 NTILE NUS turned all his thoughts upon 
old bal'ads, for he conſidered them as the genuine 
records of the national taſte. He offered to ſhew 
me a copy of The Ghildren in the Wood, which he 
firmly believed to be of the firit edition, and by the 
| help of which, the text might be freed from ſeve- 


ral corruptions, if this age of —— had me 


claim to fuck Favours from him. 


3 were laid into this . as . 5 
rior members, becauſe they had collected old prints 
and neglected pampalets, or poſſeſſed ſome fragment 
of antiquity, as the ſeal of an antient corporation, 


the charter of a religious houſe, the genealogy of a 


family oxiinet, or a letter written in che reign. of 


1 . 
41. LAC 2813. 


" Evury one of thee virtuoſos looked on all his 


allociates as wretches of depraved tate and narrow 
notions. "Their converſation was, therefore, fret- 
ful and waſp, their behaviour brutal, their mer- 
riment bluntly ſarc; altick, : and tucir ſeriouſneſs gloomy 


nd ſafp 


— 


apicigus. They were totally ignorant of all 
thee 6 alles, or has lately paſted, in tae world; un- 
ae t9 auculs any queſtion of religious, political, 5 
or 232110 7 knowledge; equiliy ltrangers to ſcience 

and palitet r learning, and withnuc any wilh- to im- 
ent Hours minds, OF any ocher plealure than that 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ro 
could not have willingly ac cepted, nor graceiully ; 
| refuſed, and left them without any intention of re- 1 
turning, for I ſoon found, that the ſuppreiion of 
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of diſplaying rarities, of which they * not ſuffer 
others to make the proper ule. 


H IRSUTU 8 graciouſly informed. me, mat the | 
number of their ſo:jety was limited, but that 114 


might ſometimes attend as an auditor. | was pleaſed 
And myſelf in no danger of an honour, which J 


thoſe habits with which I was vitiated, required aſlo. 


cCiation with men _ different from this ſolemn 


Face, . 
SIR, xc. | 
VIVACULUS. | 


17 ts aw to | feel grief « or indignation, when 


| any thing, neceliary or uſeful, is wantoenly waſted, 


or negligently deftro; ed; and therefore, my correſ- | 
dent cannot be blamed for looking with uveafineſs | 


on the waſte of life. Leiſure and curiofity might 
ſoon make great advances in uſeful knowledge, were 


they not diverted by minute emulation and labori- 


ous trifles. It may, however, ſomewhat mollify his 
anger to reflect, that perhaps, none of the aſſem- 
bluy which he deſcribes, was capable of any nobler 
employment, and that he who does his beſt, how- 
ever little, is always to be diſtinguiſhed from him 


Who does nothing. Whatever buſies the mind with- 


out corrupting ic, has at leaſt this uſe, that it reſ- 


cues the day from idleneſs, and he that 3 is never de | 


wi. | not often be vitious. 


Num: 


Ne 


[\ 
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Nuws. 178. SaTurDary, Newember 30, 1751. 


Pars Sanitatis velle ſanari fut. | I SENECA, | 
To yield to remedies is half the cure. | 


 _DI7THAGCORAS is reported to have requir- 
ed from thoſe whom he inſtructed in philoſo- 
phy. a probationary filence of five years. Whether 
this prohibition of ſpeech extended to all the parts 
of this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, 
or was to be obſerved only in the ſchool or in the 
preſence of their maſter, as is more probable, it 
was ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's diſpoſition ; to 
try whether he was willing to pay the price of 
learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe 
|| ardour was rather violent than laſting, and who ex- 
pected to grow wiſe on other terms than thoſe of pa- 
" ones and obeciente. ꝗ] 


|| Many of the bleſſings univerſally defired, are 
| very frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, when 
they ſhould labour, content themſelves to complain, 

and rather linger in a ſtate in which they cannot be 
 atreſft, than improve their condition by vigour and 
m——_—_ · | Ms oe 


 PRoviIDENCE has fixed the limits of human en- 
joyment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet dif- 
ferent gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that no art or power can bring them together. 
This great law it is the bufineſs of every rational be- 
ing to underſtand, that life may not paſs away in an 
attempt to make contradictions conſiſtent, to com- 
dine oppofite qualities, and to unite things which 
the nature of their being mult always keep aſunder. 


Or two ol jets tempting at a diſlance on contrary 
ies it is impoilible to approach one but by reced- 
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ing from the other; by long deliberation and di- vi 

{ latory projects, they may be both loit, but can never | fo 

1 be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary to com- fh 
C pare them, and when we have determined the pre. | 
| | ference, to withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at | 

[8 once from that which reaſon directs us to reject, | of 

| This is more neceſiary, if that which we are for- it 

| ſaking has the power of delighting the tenſes, or | lif 


Fring the fancy. He that once turns aſide to the | by 
allurements of unlawful pleaſure, can have no ſe- ex 


| curity that he ſhall ever regain the paths of virtue, _ 
9 Tux philoſophick goddeſs of Becil ius, having re. ha 
| lated the ſtory of Orpheus, who, when he had reco- gu 


vered his wife from the dominions of death, loſt 
her again by looking back upon her in the confines | 
of light, concludes, with a very elegant and forcie | no 


ble application, I hnewver you are that endeamcur tu Of 
elevate your minds to the 11: inaticns of Heaven, cen. | val 

| ſofter cu I's 65 eb ertis un Falie 3 Ft Fe that * the 
z: once jo far overcome , tun b ct vis rye: tonards | tho 
the infernal caverns, le ci ot the [ji fignt ali that in- Ds 
Fuence which attra-.ed Lim cu fig. Fn 1 
„ ; 3 N | 

Vos hc fabula reſpicit, | 4 7 
 Quicunque in ſuperum diem hs we 

Mentem ducere queritis. 1 

Nam qui 7artarzum in ſpecus tha 

Victus lumina flexerit, | 1 

Quid quid præcipuum trahit, = * 
. ͤĩ ˙—²² ˙˙ o — »» 

I may be obſerved in general, that the future | 
js puren.ſed by the preſent. It is not pcſſible to ſe- All 
cure diſtant or permanent happineſs but by the for- | is 
bearance of ſome immediate gratification. This is | haz 
| fo cvidently true with regard to the whole of our blic 
_ exi:tence, that all the precepts of theolovy have no exh 
other tendency than to entorce a life ot faith; 24 bea 
_ Lfe regulated not by cur ſenſes but our belief; 2] ent 
lite in which pleaſurés ate th be refuſed for fear of in- | gro 


viſible 
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viſible puniſhments, and calamities ſometimes to be 
ſought, and always endured, in hope of rewards that 


mall be obtained in another tate. 


Evex if we take | into our view only that particle 


a a our duration which is terminated by the grave, 
it will be found that we cannot enjoy one part of 
life beyond the common limitations of pleaſure, but 

| by anticipating ſome of the ſatis faction which ſhould | 
__ exhilarate the following years. The heat of youth 


may ſpread happineſs into wild Inxariance, but the 


radical vigour requiſite to make it perennial is ex- 


hauſted, and all that can be hoped atrerw ards is lan- 
guor and ite FLUIY, 


Tux rei gning error of aka | is, An we are 


5 not content with the conditions on which the goods 
of life are granted No man 1s inſenſible of the 


value of knowledge, the advantages of health, or 


| the convenieace of ple ty, but every day hews us 
Ab thoſe on who: m their convi Kion! is without eltect. 


8 is 9 ant delired by mukitoles ä 


7 whoa her charms could never rouſe from the couch 


of ſloth ; whom the fainteſt invitation of p'eaſure 


_ draws way from their ſtudics ; to whom any other 


method of wea ing out the day is more eligivle 


than the uſe of books, and who are more eaſily en- 
gaged by any converſation than ſuch as may rectify 
Y their notions or en arge their . ehenſion. 


Every man \ that h1s felt pain knows how little 


| all o her comforts can gladden him to whom health 


is denied. Yet who is there does not ſometimes 
hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour? All aſſem- 
blies of jollity, all places of publick entertainment 


erxhibit examples of ſtrength GEE in riet, and” 


beauty withering in irreoularity : : nar is It eaſy to 


enter a houſe in which part of the family is not 
Froaning in repentance of p.lt int2raperance, and 


part 
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part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, or ſoliciting 


it by Iuxury. 


Tua x is no pleaſure which men of every age 


and ſect have more generally agreed to mention with 
contempt, than the gratifications of the palate ; an 
entertainment ſo far removed from intellectual hap. 
pineſs that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſenſual 


herd have dared to defend it; yet even to this, the | 
loweſt of our delights, to this, tho" neither quick nor | 


laſting, is health with all its activity and ſprightli- 
_ neſs daily ſacrificed ; and for this are half the miſeries 
endured which urge impatience to call on death. 


Tur whole world is put in motion by the wiſh for 


riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then would 


not imagine that ſuch conduct as will inevitably de. 
ſtroy what all are thus labou.'::g to acquire, mult | 
gencrally be avciled ? That he who ipends more | 


than he receives, muſt in time become indigent can- 
not be doubted ; but how evident ſoever this conſe- 
quence may appear, the ſpendchrift moves in the 
_ whirl of pleaſure with too much rapidity to keep it 
before his eyes, and in the intoxication of gaiety 


grows every day poorer without any ſuch ſenſe of | 
approaching ruin as is ſufficient to wake him into | 


Caution. 


Max v complaints are made of the miſery of liſe; 
and indeed it muſt be conſeſied that we are ſubject 


to calamities by which the good and bad, the dili- | 
gent and ſlothful. the vigilant and heedleſs, are equally | 
afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indulgence may 


be allowed to groans extcrted by inevitable miſery, 


no man has a right to repine at evils which, againſt 


Ver ing, againſt experience, he deliberately and lei- 


ſurel/ brings up n his own head; or to conſider him- | 


ſelf as debarred rom happineſs by ſuch obilacies as 
reſolution may break, or dexterity may put afide. 
C0 5 „ 
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GagAr numbers who quarrel with their condition 


have wanted not the power but the will to obtain a 
better ſtate. They have never contemplated the dif- 


| ference between good and evil ſufficiently to quicken 
| averſion, or invigorate deſire; they have indulged 


a drowſy thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity ; have com- 


mitted the balance of choice to the management of 
caprice ; and when they have long accuſtomed them- 
' ſelves to receive all that chance offered them, with- _ 
out examination, lament a at baſk that they find — | 
ſelves deceived. . 5 


eee stete t RES #66640 


Nows. 179. TvrsDar, December 3, 1751. 


| Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſclcbar. . Jov ov, | 


Democritus wou'd feed his ſpleen, and ſhake | SE 
His fides ans — till he felt them 2. 


VE RY man, fays Tulh, has two 8 3 
one which he partakes with all mankind, and 
by which he 1s diſtinguiſhed from brute animals; 
- another which diſcriminates him from the reſt of his 
own ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner and 
temper peculiar to himſelf ; this particular character, 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general huma- 
nity, i it is always his buſineſs to enn and . 


ſery re. 


"Even = hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tull; 's- 


precepr. It ſeldom happens, that an aſſembly "of 


pleaſure is ſo happily ſelected, but that ſome one 
tinds admiition, with whom the reſt are deſervedly 
offended ; and it will appzar, on a cloſe imſpection, 
that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagrecable 
but by a departure from his real character, and an 
ntempt at ſomething for which nature or r ecucation 

i nave left him unqualified, | 


Is SY 0. 


= 
| 
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 TexoraxcE or dulneſs have indeed no power of 

affording delight, but they never give diſguſt except 
hen they aſſume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 

the ſpri htlineſs of wit. Aukwardneſs and inele. 
gance have none of thoſe attractions by which eaſe 
and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart; but ridi- 


cule and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, unleſ | 


they appear aſſociated with that confidence which 
belongs only to long acquaintance with the modes 


of life, and to conſciouſneſs of unfailing propriety | 


of behavicur. Deformity itſelf is regarded with 
tenderneſs rather than averſion, when it does not 


attempt to deceive the ſight by dreſs and decoration, | 


and to ſeize upon hctitious claims the prerogatives of 
beauty. 5 e 


He that ſtands to contemplate the crouds that fil 
the ſtreets of a populous city, will ſee many paſſen. 
gers whoſe air and motion it will be difficult to be. 
hold without contempt and laughter ; but if he exa- 


mines what are the appearances that thus powerfully | 
__ excite his riſibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involuntary or painful 
Ihe difſpoſition to deriſion and inſult is fy 
awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery. the {well of in- 
ſolence, the livelinels of levity, or the ſolemnity of | 


defect. 


_ grandeur ; by the ſprightly trip, the ſtately ſtalk, the 


formal ftrut, and the lofty mien; by geſtures intend | 
cd to catch the eye, and by Icoks elaborately form- 


cd as evidences of importance. 


IT has, I think, been ſometimes urged in favour | 
of affectation, that it is only a miſtake of the mears_ 
to a good end, and that the intention with which it | 


is practiſed is always to pleaſe, If all attempts w 


_ wnrovate the conflitutional or habitual character hare | 

_ really proceeded from public ſpirit and love of others, | 

tne world has hitherto been ſufficiently ungrateful, 

fſince no return but icorn has yct been made to the“ 

Moir Qitl.cult of all enterprizes, a conteſt with na- 
| 5 8 | ture, 


Ne 179. 


=, 


1th 


ave f 
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ture; nor has any pity been ſhown to the fatigues of 


labour which never ſucceeded, and the uneaſineſs of 
diſguiſe by which nothing was concealed. 


IT ſeems therefore to be determined by the gene- 


ral ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks himſelf 


in adſcititious qualities rather purpoſes to command 


applauſe than impart pleaſure; and he is thereſore 
treated as a man who by an unreaſonable ambition 


uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has no right. 


Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to incon- 
teſtable merit, and it can be no wonder that he who 
calls for it without deſert : is repulſed with e 5 

| indignation. | 


AFFECTATION naturally counterfeits thoſe excel. 


lencies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance from 
 pollibility of attainment. We are conſcious of our 
cn defects, and eagerly endeavour to ſupply them 
by artificial excellence; nor would ſuch efforts be 
wholly without excuſe, were they not often excited 
by ornamental trifies, which he, that thus anxiouſly 
ſtruggles for the reputation of poſſeſſing them, would 
not Have been known to want, had not his e = 
| quickened oblervation, 5 


GEL ASIMUS paſſed the rt vant of his life 


in academical privacy and rural retirement, without 
any other converſation than that of icholars, grave, 
ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf. He cultivated 
the mathematical fciences with indefatigable dili- 


O 


gence, diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed 
with great accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, and, 


though his priority was not generally acknowledged, 


was the firit who fully explained all the propermcs 5 
of the Catenarian curve. 


Laa NV, when it riſes to eminence, will be ob- 


ſerved in time, whatzver mils may happen to ſur- 


.| round it. G % ade, in his arty -ninth year, was di- 
. | os _ 


— — —— —äü 
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ſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have the rewards of know. | ig 
ledge in their hands, and called out to diſplay his] vi 


acquiſitions for the honour of his country, and add | b 
dignity by his preſence to philoſophical aſſemblies, | Hi 
As he did not ſuſpect his unfitneſs for common affairs, | ot 


he felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, and | ht 
what he did not feel he had yet too much honeſty to | fc 
feign. He entered into the world as a larger and] tu 
more populous college, where his performances th 
| would be more public, and his renown farther ex. | 
| tended; and imagined that he ſhould find his repu. | 
tation univerſally prevalent, and the influence of | an 
learning every where the ſame, _ 


His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and | _ 
elegant acquainance, but he did not find himſelf al. rc: 
ways qualified to join in the converſation. He was | fo 
diſtreſſed by civilities, which he knew not how to | a! 

_ repay, and entangled in many ceremonial perplexi.] his 
ties, from which his books and diagrams could not] an: 
extricate him. He was ſometimes unluckily engag- | wi: 
ed in diſputes with ladies, with whom algebraick | a: 
axioms had no great weight, and ſaw many whoſe | fil: 
favour and efteem he could not but defire, to whom | it. 
he was very little recommended by his theories of | bia 
the tides, or his approximations to the quadrature 
of the eincle. . N 44 


 GELASTIAMUS did not want penetration to dil- | 
cover that no charm was more generally irreſiſtible | 
than that of eaty tacetiouineſs and flowing hilarity. | 
Ne ſaw that diverſion was more frequently welcome F 
than improvement, that authority and ſeriouſneſs were 
rather feared than loved, and that the grave ſcholar | 
was a kind of imperioes ally, haſtily diſmiſſed when | 
* his amiſtance was no longer neceſiary. He came W _ 
1 ada a ſudden reſolution of throwing off thoſe cumbrow FF 
ornaments of learning, which hindered his reception | II 


and cormenced a man of wit and jocularity. Ut. ] 1 
terly unacquainted Win every topic of merriment, | con 
. „ ignozaly 


22352 
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ignorant of the modes and follies, the vices and 
virtues of mankind, and CIR with any ideas 
but ſuch as Papprs and tr-himet2s had given him, 
he began to frience al! enquiries with a jeſt inſtead 


of a ſol ation, extended his face with a gren, which 
he miſtook for a ſmile, and in the row of a ſcienti- 
fck diſcourſe, retailed in a new lan, dage formed be- 
tween the college and che tavern, Lie intelligence of 


the news paper. 


Labenz, be knew, was a token of alacr 'ty, : 
and, . whntever he ſaid, or heard, he was 
careful not to fail in that great duty of Ss wit. If 

_ he aſked or told the hour of the day, if he co. urlain- 


ed of heat or cold, ſtirred the ſire, Gr {.iled a Zlals, 


removed his chair, or ſnu! ed a candle, he waz 3 
ſound tome o cahon wg la. eh: he Jett as in: leed, 


a ſecret to all bat him! elf. but}; N 1 confidence in 


his own diſcernment, 11 macred him from ulpout, 1 8 


- any wearnels or mittalte. Ie wo: ad:red that his 
wit was fo ] tile underſt 0d, but exerted that his 
- AvGIence. would comprehend it by degrees, and per- 


I 


ſiſted al! his life to Now by grols 1100! wry, how = 
„ little the! rongeit fa 


"uit ies can perfor {ul bey JL id che 
umits of their en Gerin ce. | 


1 eee e 0. e. e ee dee. . 4, % - 0.0 .6..4..0..0., +. . 8 
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On liſe, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd z] 51 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void, 


rf bs one tings _ q IF. 4 - Lien 5 IE: ant a weal- 


co non ambition to reed 1118 ion a "Tcholar, car- 
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ried him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had 


been taught, by whatever intelligence, the near. 
eſt way to the Ecart of an academick, and at his | 


arrival entertained all who came * him with 
ſuch profuſion, that the profefiors were lured by the 


ſmell of his table from their books, and flocked 
round him with all the cringes cf aukward complai- 
ſance. This eagerne fs 21 ered te merchant's pur. 
lutted them with Celtcacies, and ſoſtened 
them with careſſes, till he prey alled upon one after | 
another to open his b boſom, and make a diſcovery of | 
his competitions, x lenker ard reſentments. Hay. 


S 


ing thus len ned cach man's character, partly from 
himſelf, and partly Ham his acquaintances, he re- 


ſolved to find fome other education for his "ak and 
went away convinced, that a ſcholaſtic life has no 
bother tendency than to vitiate the morais, and con- 
tract the underſtardi ing: Nor we uld he afterwards 


hear with patience the praiſes of the ancient authors, 


being pertunded that ſcholars of all ages muſt hare = 
been the ſame, and that Avnrpyerr and Ci cro vere | 
profeſſors of one bee univ erſity, aud therefore 
mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant ard fervile, like thote | 
whom he had lah vittted and forſaken. 1 


Ex vx, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the i imper erſecli 101 
of our preſent ftat?, inclincs us to eſtimate the ad- 
vantages which are in the policiion of cthers abore 
their real value. Every ene muſt have remarked, 


what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to 


be conferred by learning. A man of eience is ex- 
pected to excel the urlettered and unenlightened, 
even on occaſions M here literature is of no ute, and 


among weak minds, loies part of his reverence by 
diſcovering no iuperionity in thoſe parts of life, in 


which all are unaveidably equal ; as when a mo- 
narch makes a progreſs to the remoter provinces, | 


= ruſticks are e faid fomctimes to wonder that they 
fund him of we teme ſize with themſely es. 


Turse 
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Tu sx demands of preiudice and folly can never 
be latis fied; and therefore, many of the imputations 


which learning tuſters from diſappointed ig 


are without reproach. But there are ſome failures 
to which men of ſtrdy are peculiarly expoſed, 
| Ererv condition has its difadva ages. The circle of 


now ledge is too wile for the molt active and dili- 


gent intellect, and while ſcience is perſued, other 


zccomplil hments are neglected; as a {mall garriſon 


muſt leave one part of an extenſive fortre!s naked, 
when an alar m call. tem to another. | 


Tur Texrned, kewerer, mickt generally Gn 


their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered not 
tbemſelves to be miſled by the defire of ijuperhuovs 
ge ape Nals! in return to ans enquirie | 


to the courſes of the ſtars and the revolutions af 


era counſels him to withdraw his mind from 


icle ſpeculations, and employ his faculties upon nearer 


and more interell a objects, the ſurvey of hi- own. 
lite, the ſubjeciion. of his paſſions, the knowledze 
ol duties which mult daily be performed, and the 
detection of dangers which mult cally be incurred, 


Tur 115 angelick con _ every man of letter rs ſhould 


always have before him. Hs that devotes himſelf 
to retired ſtudy, natur all ſinks from omiſſion to for- 


getfulneſs of facial duties; he muſt be therefore 


tometimes awakened, and recalled to the general 
condition of mankind. EE 


F aw far from: any intention to limit „ or 175 
confine the labours of learning to arts of immediate 


and neceſſary uſe. It is only | Soul the various eſſays 


ef ex perimental induftry, and the vague excuryons 
of minds ſent out upon diſcovery, that any advance- 
ment of knowledge can be expected; and though 
many muſt be diſappointed in their Jabours, vet 


they are not to be charged with having ſpent their 


1 ume in vain; | their example contributed to inſpire 
= on Emulation, 


TNOTANCEe, 


1 
|| 
L 7 
[| 
| 


s ' , * * » , * 
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Q.1:y toily JE Valley can Cf pate. ls on el ated by | 
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emulation, and their mkcariuzages taught cthers the 


V «Y 0 uccets. 


Bur the dillant hope of being one day uſeful or 
eminent, ought rot to miſlead us too far from that 
mudy which 1s ecualiy requißte to the great and 


mean, to the celebrated and obſcure ; the art off 
nmiodcrating the deares, of repreſtng, the appetites ; 
and of conciliating, « Or retzluing the tay our of man. 


Eind. g 


No man can imagine the courſe of his own life, 


or the conduct of the world arcurd him unworthy 
his attention ; yet among the ſons of icarning many 


ſeem to have throught of ev ery thing rather than of 


themie' ves, and to have obierved every an, but what 


puiles before their eyes: Many who iu thro "th e intri. 
Cacy of con oplicated ſvRems, are inſoperably embar. 


ralled with the leaſt perplexity | in common affairs; 


man; 415 — the actions, and aicertain the | 
characters of ancient heres, let their own. days 1 


glide awiy Without examination, and ſuffer vitious 
kavits to encroach upon their mind, wichout rect. 


ALS Or r de tection. 


Ti E + 6 reproach of the ſcholaſtick 


race is the want of fortiude, not martial but 


* 


philoſophick e. Men bre in ſhades and ſilence, 


tiunht to unmure theulclres at funſet, and accu- 


{owl ta no tler wetpon than ſy llogiſm, may 


be allowed to feel TErTOr at Perinng danger, and 1o 
be Jilconcerted by tomull und alarm. But why 
ftouls he whole lie Is Iyer: in Con cue lation, and 
7 i 

1 


fe htineſs is Oalv 10 G:4COVET truth, be unable 
to rectly the ie 15 mag nation, or contend 
Wecel fully agalnſt preſudice aun paſtion ? To 


Wi; It TON ha- Re rea Nd d met ira d, it le gives 1 


> is underſtändinz tc kalle 3 and ſuf- 
Dy £64147 cils to which 


advau: 


cannot rife to any great degree. but ©Y £11 
rence of blan idilliment or the firtorance of: tarmone! 


* 
of natural e equality, bece Nies calls! 32 ci die SET;E07: Kal . 
* 
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advantages to whic nh, as they are ect qt! * conſerred 
upon the good and bad, no real digricy 15 ann exed; 


Such, ho! vever, is the ſtate of the weeks, chat 
the moit obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, the molt | 
rapturous of the guzers upon wealth, te mioſt G 
cious of the Whitr rers of greaine!s, are collected 
from ſeminaries np propri iated to the fiudy of witto i 


and of virtue, where it was intend 


Tur ſtadent. > whe: ne comes forth into the vo. Il, 
intead of congratulating hiwtelf upon his e excinpricn 


from the errors of thoſe whole pmion S ae bees 
7 1 tx * 21 1. 1 — 111 ” 4 * 1 wy * 1575 10 
forme. 6 oa, ON nt or cnttf0;n and WM ive. Wiendat 


u certatn prince es of corunet, is comme ri in 


baſſe to mi le with the multitude, and ſliew his 
ſprighetineſs and ductility by an expeditious com- 
pliance wich faihions or vices. The tit imtle of a 
man, whoſe fortune gives him power to reward hi, 
dependents, commonly enchants him beyond reſ.:t- 
ance ; the glare of equipage, the ſweets of lorner, 
the liberal tz of general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of ha- 


bitual aFabil.ey, fill his imagination; and de ſcon 


ceaſes to have any other wiſh than to be well recety - 
ed, or any meaſure of right and wrong bur the ori 
non of as patre n. 


& aa flattered Ard obey ed. lad ns to exact grof. 
ſer adulation, ard evjcin lower furmifiin. Neicher | 
our virtues nor vices are ail ohr own. br there verre 
no cowardice, there would be Ice infglence; file 


mob SET 8 5 55 . 
The wretch Who would farink b COUCH bete 
one that ſhoule dar 2 5 es upon 44; an vi 151 tae fort 
when he tees himlelf approacacd with a c 


ed. TED encetice: 
ſhould learn to be content with bittie, ava tbar au; 5 
ſhould aſpire only to honours which no human pe. er 
an give or take. a1 ay, | | 
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look, and hears the foft adercis of awe and ſervi- 
ty. To thoſe who are willing to purckaic tavour 
by cringes and compliance, is to be imputed the 
Baughbtinefs that leaves noching to be ROPER. | Dy Erm- 
neis ard integr. 925 e 


le, inſtead of u arder'rg after the meteors of Pat. 
ioviophy which fil the world with ſplendour for a 


Pl 
while, and then fink and are forgo tte n, the candi- 
-: gates of leaning fed their 655 s epon the perma- 
nent Jvitre of moral and relnices truth, they would 


fund a more cer dul pg tion to napp! mels. A little 


Plau. übillty ot 1 Curle, ard acquainta nce with un. 
0 


nect lar pee ulations; is Ccarly * c haled when it 


* 


excludes tho 88 Which fortity the heart 


Mitch rell uon, and enalt the ſpirit to independence. 


17 2834 ee 2145 12 e 


Neun. 19. Torte z. Dec. 10, 731. 


| | — Neu Kiten dulig (pe perdalas bore, 1 Hos. 


Nor let me float in ſortune's poy-'r, 


Lependant on the future hour. ” - By ancly, | 


OY on OY MBI ER 
9 7 R. 


As I have raſſed moch of my life : in diſquiet 


4 A and ſafpenſe, oy 'ct many opportuniries of | 


2 


265 prevals 
1 Ranks TR 1 C £4 bs think myſe!f well quali- 
d 40 warn thoſ: who are yet uncaptivated, of the 
ec er u liſchſthe L 1acur by placing themſelves within 
its induene Ce. f 


advantage hy a Fe! rhich 1 have reaſon to be- 


[ -rnveD an | apprent] icekip to a linen- draper 8 - 
with uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity; | 
and at the ace of thre an nd c Entry opened a 115 Pp . 5 
for n) ſelf, with a large ſte ci, and fuck cred.t amony 


j 


e% 
' 

At 

-. 


in Citerent degrees over à great pat 
2 


4 


no wy 
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all the merchants who were acquainted with my ma- 
ter, thas | could command whatever was imported 
curious or valuable. For &ve years I proceeded with 
ſuccets proportionate to cloſe application and un- 
tainted integrity; was a daring bidder at every ſale; 
2 ays paid my notes before they were due; and ad- 

anced ſo faſt in commercial reputation, chat ] was 
proverbially marked out as the inodel of young trad- 
ers, and every one expected that a ew years odd 

make me an alderman, 


J this oparie of even proſperity, I was « one d. ay 


pe er ſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The ſum 
u as inconſiderable, part was to be repaid though for- 
tune might fail to favour me, and therefore my eſta- 
biihed marims of frugality idr not reſtrain me from 


ſo trifling an experiment. Ihe ticket lay almoit for- 


gotten tell the time at which ev _ man's fate was 
to be determined; nor did the aſtair even then fern 
[of any importance, till 1 diſcovered by the uablick 


Papers that the number next to mine had conferred 5 


tae great prize. 


Mr heart leaped a at ile thought of ſuch an ap- 
proach to ſudden riches, which 1 "conſidered myſelf, 
however contrarily to the laws * computation, as 
having mitted by a ſingle chance; and 1 couid not 


forbear to revolve the eh nh doe which ſuch a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, if it had 
happened to me. This dream of ielic:ty, by degrees 
190.4 podefdon of my imagination. 1 he great de- 
light of my ſolitary hours was to pu chat an eſtate, 
and form plantations wich money which once might 


have been min e, and I never met my friends but l 


ſpoil ed all t lelr merr iment by perpetual complaints 


of = ill luck. 


A T length anocker lottery was opened, and I ha 


now iv weated my imagination wich the Log: 9g of 
a pF $128, that l thould have Pr led among the fiſt 


. 


= wy 2 par- | 


— 


— — 
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purchaſers, had not my ardour been with held by 
deliberation upon the ** obability of ſucceſs from one 


ticket rather than another. I heftated lo org between 


even and odd; conũdered the ſquare and cubick 
numbers throvgh the lottery ; examined all thoſe to 
which good luck had been "kithe rto annexed ; and 


at laſt 55 ed upon one which by ſome reve relation 


to the eve nts *y my A 1] thought predeſtined to 
make me happy. Lav in great affairs 15 9 mil. 


el 112% OUS 3 t. e ticket Was old. and! 1857 POICHCT could 


not be found. 


IRETCE RRZ D to 3 and after many 
arts of frognoſtication, fed vpon another chanc 
but with less gorficence. Never did cap; ive, heir, 
or lover ** o muc! 1 vexation from the 2 flow pace of 


7 


time, as | luf 00 between the purchaſe of my ticket 


and the di Hibution of the prizes I ſelaced my un. 


tab neſs as We. as Teovld 5 BY fr 20! nent co Onde demea, {TLONS 


ofippronch: ing kappinets; - when the fun roſe I kn new 
it v. ann vt. and corzratulated myſelf at right that 


i wa ſo moch nearer. to my wiſhes. At laſt the day 


c me, my ticket appeared. and rewarded all my care 
und ſagacity wich a de OS x rize of nity pounds. 


r a | aa done; re 


* 


1t in the country, that my ch iagrine mig ht fume 


awer without ober vation, and then ret 211312 to my 


hop, began d ten after: other flotter y. 


Wiry the news of a Tort tory was ſoon gratified, 
and having now tourd the N of con jecture and 


— 


.* 2 — 0 - 5 
meficaey of computation,” ! ved to take the prize 


* 
1 ; 7 3 2 3 WM RIS ; A ; 
br. violence, and lheret re bougnt (Orr 1 tr INES not 
WOMEN COUNT YDT FE.CIFICCTHIC 


—— 


| mil the luc ky 
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4 
& 


i jced upon ＋ face 
cel, were very coldly received; | hid myſeif a fort- 


Dbetween ti „e eren 
1 


_ and m ann ex- | 
pet inents 6 fil | ny to determine f om which of thoſe 
tickets might moſt reaſonab 15 expect riches. At 


: | | 3 laſt, 1 


* 


1 wy 
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Jak, being unable to ſatisfy myſelf by any modes of 


reaſoning, | wrote the numbers upon cice, and allot- 


ted hve | hours every day to the amuſement of throw- 
ing them in a garret; and, examining the event by 


exact regiiter, found, on the evening beſore the %; t. 


tery was 1 n. that one of my numbers had been 


turned up five times more then any of the telt in 


three hundred and thirty tocla. 4 chrous. 


Tube experiment was fal acious; hs fir? 25 pre- 


ſented the nopefs | ticket, a deteitable blank. The 
reſt c me out with ae fortune, and in corclu- 
hon I lot thirty Pounds vy this great adventure. 


5 nab now who! ly changed tt the al of 1 my be Ra- 
viour and the po of my life. The ſlop was 
for the moit part abandoned to my ſervants, aud, 


it | entered i, my thoughts wer 10 engroued by- 


my tickets 8 tha it 1 e. arcely rk f Gr aniwere Tx gr 


ſton, but c _ RE every cuſtomer as an-miuucer. 
„pon my medi ons, whom 5 was in ha tte to di- 
patch. 4 miſtooa "whe price of 1. £ ods. co mmitted 
5 blunders in my bills, 8 wo Ge my receipts, 


and neglected to regulat e my. books. My accu: 
ances by degrecs began to fall a ay, but 1 pet rceiv ed 
the decline of my buſineſs = little emotion, be- 


cauſe whatever defciency there might be in m 2. ans 
1 W 8 5 0 neat lonery as fog ply. | 


Miscaxglact naturaily pro. aces difidlence ; I 
3 


be egan non to ſeek atutance againſt ill 


I * 5 5 7 * 4 


Ahance With Woe taar bad Feen inore th ceisul, 
| enquire: 245 ntly, at what office any prize had 
been 11d „that | night purchate of a piopittous 


render ; 10.icited thole who lad been fortunate in 


former lotteries: to * with me in my new 
tickets; and, wherever I met nh one that bad in 


6 to + 06 r 1 1. 3 7 72 ; 
ally ECVC:: ny Nis e Des 1 nen ty FU: 25 us, 1 
ms] RI! 1 Pape 815 Wd «a la ger tare, 1 ny LL . t . $a 13 


| 8 N brute 
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fourth part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty 
and a fixteenth of ninety. 


I wartep for the deciſion of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and cok ed upon the bulineſs of 
my trace with the uiual neglect. 


ſucce mon of ſorrow's and diſappointments. L indeed 
often partook of a {mall prize, and the loſs of ore 
day was generaliy balanced by the gain of the next; 
but ir y deſires yet remained N ked, ard when 
one x my charces had failed, UI my expeC.ation 


Was ſuſpenc ed on thoſe which remained yet undeter- 


minced. At laſt a prize of fue thoufand pounds was 
proclain: ed; | caught fre at the cry, ard erq! rin; 5 
the number f. urd it to be ore of my own tic ckets, 
which | had divided among thule on whoſe luck L 


dcrentcd, .and of whi ch 1 hx _ retained only a fe 


tdeenth part. 


You will eafily judge, with what deteflation of 
hig, cli, a man thus! intent vpon gain reflected tha 


ne had ſold a prize which was once in his poſſeſſ. ny 


It vas to no purpote, that I repreſents ed to my mind, 
Lie imp libuty cf recalling the paſt, or the folly of 
Hd eu. ning an att, w nich only its event, an event 
u hich no human intellige nce could foreice, proved 
ti) } | 8. The 5 } h 20] 5 

DS vv ron, i LETS: waich, 1 OU "Fe in my 
har ds, had deen eAsred to fin from me. {}led me 
with anguiſn ; and Krowing that comp! 12.nt weud 


\ 


only expote me to r dicule, l gave myſelf up 
11-114 to rief, an « ict by « degrees my apj cute ard 
my ret. 


MY IPC) 775 tien ſocn deren an J was vi- 
{56 ty ry tend, ard among them by Exmarher, 

e w hoſe picty ar _ learning gare him 
| ach an aſcendant over me, that could not refuſe to 
open en * heart. 
ficieutly rm to be trukted. : in the hands of chan 6. 
_ Wpo- 


The wheel at lat 
was turned, and its revoluticns brought me a long 


here are, ſald he, few minds ſuf- 
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Whoever finds himſelf inclined to anticipate futu- 
rity, and exal: poiiiility to cert1inty, ſhould avoid 
every kind of calual adventure, fince his grief mult 
be always proportionate to his hope. You have long 

walted that time which, by a proper application, 
would have certainly, though moderately, encreaſed 
your fortune, in a labori. ous and anxious perſuit of a 
ſpecies of gain, which no labour or anxiety, no art 
or expedicnt can ſecure: or promote. You are nov? 
frening away your itz in repentance of an act, 


ett! 5 
againit which rept entance can give no caution, but 


I 

to avoid the occation of committing it. Rouſe from 

this lazy dream of fortuitous riches, which, if ob- 
tained you could icarcely have enjoyed, becauſe they 


could confer no coaſcioutneſs of deſert; return to- 


rational and mani industry, and confider the meer 


gift of luck as below the care of a wite man. 
455444544 +5 1 1771 e 5 5 b. $4.5 N 
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X ee ee gut fert vult, | | 
Et cito wull eri. | | | Tuv, 


The luſt of wealth can never bear 4 


T has been obliered in a late paper, that we 
are enreaionably deſirous to ſeparate tie goods 

of ite from thote evils which ien has con- 
nected WAR tern, and to catch advantages without 
paying the Price at which thex's are ofered us, Every 
nan Wines to be rich, but very few have the powers 
neceſlary to rails a ſudden fortune, either by new 
diicoveries, or by ſapcriority of fkill in any neceſ- 


fave mployment; and among lower underſtandings, 


many want the ürmneſs and induſtry requiſite to re- 
polar pain a and gradual 3 : 


R | From the hope of enjoying aflaence by methods. 
| more enden than thoſe of labour, and more 
| V Sy 
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gencrally practicable than thoſe of genius. proceeds 
the common irclination to es periment and hazard, 
and that wil lingneſs 0 match all OF Þ* Hytun ty. 8 of 


growing rich by chance, Which, when it Fas once 


taken poſiefion of the mind. is fe:com driven out 


either by time or arguement, but centinucs to 2 te 
life in perpetual deluton, and gener. ty ends in 
as eichednegt's and Want. 


— 


Tur folly cf al exul-ation and vil lionary 


pro'per. ty, 2» by no mean; percltar to the purcha- 
lers of EE there are malt tudes „noble life is 
nothing: but a continual lettery; who are always 


Within a &w months of plenty and k-ppineſs, and 


how often ſoever the are mi cked witu blaubs, ex- 


2 2a * 146 . 02 the neut: 1 Aus NIC * 


= 


1 1 5 Dp | 1 Las 
Laos che moſt relalute = ardent of the vo- 
* 


- res Of chance 


mag be ruinbered the mortal; 
whole hope 


2 rivals. 


Que of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, is 


my old friend Leviculus, whom [ h. ave never kroun 
tor thirty years without ſome matrimonia project of 


adrantage. Levicuins was bred under a merchant, 
and by tue graces of his perſon, the fprighclinets of 


his prattle, and the ncatneſs of his drets, ſo much 


eramoured his maſter's ſecond daughter. a gitl of 
Axtecen, that ie declared her reſolution to have no 


after h wing chidden 


oOtuer hulband.. Her father, 
ner for undutifulneſe, conſented to the match, not 


1. h t. the fatis faction of Levice'us, who was fuf- 
nciertl, elated bg nis conguelt to think himſelf 

05 He was, however, 
100 r. d of his pep. e155, lor hie miareis died be- 


eu ti tz to 7 kurt Une: 


fore Lei mattage. 


He 


to raiſe themſelves by I Wea uthy N 
match; WI) lay out all their induſtry on the aſl- 
Li ities cf courtflip, avd ficep and wake with no 

ther ideas than of treats, compliments, guardia ans, 


No 1 
He 
comp 
fortui 
ed, 1 
the e: 
ciatin 
for tl 
oft th 
himſe 
houſe 
theat 
hunt 
with 
chiev 
brou: 
told 
taylo 
{lobes 


_ turne 
the 


leſs 
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He was now fo well fatisfed with his own ac- 
compliſhments, that he determined to commence 
fortune hunter, and when his apprenticeſhip exp” - 
ed, inſtead of beginning, as was expected. to wal 
the exchange wie h a face of importance, or ailo- 
ciating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt eminent 
for their knowled ze of the Vocks, he at once threw 
off the ſolemnit of the conniing- per equipp- d 
himſelf with a modith wif, lf ned to wit? in coffee- 
houſes; paited his evenings behind the en in the 
theatres, learned the names cf beauties of quality, 
hummed the laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable ſongs, talked. 
with familiarity of high play, boaſted of his at- 
chievements upon draw ers and coachmen, was often 
brought to * lodgings at midnight in a chair, 
told With negligence and jocularity of 25 Jo 2 
taylor, and now and i; en ls 2t fly a — * at 
ſober citizen. 


Tavs famithe 77 with irref(t: ble” artillery, he 
turned his batteries upon the female world, and, in 
the firſt warmth of ſelf-approbation, propoſed no 
| Tefs than the pofleſſion of riches and beauty united. 
Hie therefore paid his civilities to Flawillaæ, the only 
daughter of a wealthy ſhop%ceper, who not being 
- accu! atom ed (o amorous blandit Nerd or re ſpecaful 
addreſles, was delighted with the novelty of love, 
and eahly futfered him to conduct ee o the play, 
and to meet her where ſhe viſited. - Levici/us did 
not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled by 5 
the tears of his daughter, and the merit of his fon: 

in law, and was in haſte to conclude the affair, 
But the lady liked better to be courted than mar- 
ned, and kept him three years in uncertainty and 
mendance. At laſt ſhe fell in love with a youn 


enſign at a ball, and having danced with him all f 


night, married | him 1 in the x mornin, 8. 


r 
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LEFICULUS, to avoid the ridicu'e of his 
companions, took a journey to a ima elite in the 
coun wy, where, after his uſual enquities concern- 


ing the nymphs 1 in the neighbourhood. he tound it 


proper to fall in leve 1 with A/til/ , a maiden lady, 


twenty years older than himſelf, for whole favour 

teen nephews and nieces were in perpetual con- 
They hovered r und her with fuch jea- 
lous cfficiouſneſs, as ſcarcely left a moment vacant 


tention. 


for a lover. Lewicalas, nevertheicts, diſcovered his 
me pleaſure of hearing vows and fighs, and flatte- 
res and proteſtations. She admitted his viſits, en- 
joyed, for five years, the happine!. 5 of keeping all 
ker expectants in perpetual alarms, and amuied her- 


ſelf with the various itratagems which were pradti- 


Sometimes ſte was 
! 


ted to diſengage her aſtections. 


adviſed with great earneſtneſs to travel for her health, 
and ſometi:nes entreated to keep her brother's houſe, | 
Man; ftorics were ſpread to the diſadvantage of Le- 

Dices, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed affected 


For a time, but took care ſoon afterward: to exprets 
P 


ſatlated with this ludicrous ty rannv, fh - 
lover, when he preſſed for the reward of his ſervices, 


that ſne was very ſenſible of his merit, but was re- 


folved not to impoverifa an antient family. 


Hr 8 the nn and ſoon aſter lis 
arrival became acquainted with Latrenia, a lady 


__ 4: [tinguiſhed by the elegance of her equipage, and 
the regularity of her conduct. 
evident in her magnilicence, and her prudence in 


her oecconomy, and therefore Lewicutus, who had 


ſcarcely confidence to ſolicit her favour, readily ac- 


dulttecd fortune of her former debts, when he found | 
himtelf diſtinguiſhed by her with ſuch marks of pre- 
terence as a woman of modeſty is allowed to give. 


He now grew bolder, and ventured to breathe out 
his impatience before her. 


N82. 


Her 3 was 


She heard him without 1 
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reſentment, in time permitted him to hope for hap- 
neſs, and at lalt fixed the nuptial day, without any 


ditruſtful reſerve of pin-money, or ſordid ſtipula- 
tons for jointure, and { elements, | 


IEVICULUS was triumph hing on tele eve of 


marri age, wnen he heard on the fairs the voice of ; : 


Latrouia's maid, whom frequent bribes had i-cured 


in his ſervice. She foon burit into his room, and 


told him, that ſte could not ſufer him to be longer 
| Geceived ; that her miltreſs was now ſpending the 
lam payment of her fortune, ard was only {uppo! d- 
ed in her expence by the credit of his eflate. Levi. 
culus ſhuddered to fee himſelf fo near a precipice, 
and found that he was indebted for his eicape to 
| the reſentment of the maid, wo having allited Ca- 
| trozia to gain the conqueſt, 3 with her : at 
4 ail about tas P. under. | 


LEFICUL U o was now khopeleſ, and di ſcor- 
bol ate, till one Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, 


| whom her dreſs declared a widow, and whom, by 


the jolting prance of her Ly and the broad re- 
ſplendence of her countenance, he greiled to have 
lately buried ſome proſperous citizen, He followed 
her home, and found her to be no lets than the re- 
u& of Pruze, the grocer, who, having no child en, 
had bequeathed to her all his debts and dues, and 

lis eltates real and perſonal. No formality was nece!- 


| fary in addreiing madam Prure, and the ereſore Le- 


-eicalus went next morning, without an integductor. 
His declaration was received with a loud laugh; 
e tlien collected her countenance, wondered at "his 
[| impudence, aſked if he knew to whom he was talk- 
ung, then ſhowed him the door, and again laughed 
to find him confuſed. Leviculzs diſcovered that this 
coarſeneſs was nothing more than the coquetry of 
Grnbill, and next day returned to the attack. He 
| ſoon grew familiar to her dialect, and in a few 
| . heard, without any emotion, hints of gay 
elcatlis 
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No 18;, 
cloaths with empty pockets ; concurred in many 
ſage remarks on the regard due to people of pro. 
perty ; and agreed witi her in deteltation of the | 
ladies at the ocher end of the tuwn, who pinched . 


their bellies to buy fine laces, and the 
laugh at Te City. | 


Hs ſometimes preſumed to mention marriage; 
but was always anſwered with a lap, a hoot, and a 
At lust he began to preis her cloſer, and 


flounce. 
thought himfelt mo 

ing one morn: * with 7 
ger, he found! gone to church wich a young 


faiouravly received; but go- 


journeym an "Son: tis neighbouring ſhop, of whom 


been! 
ſtible; 


the had become enamoured at her w indow. 


Is theſe e, and a chouſand intermedint adventures, 


has Lewin us pen Nis Um, till he is now grown 
grey with age, fatigue, and diapps.ntment. He 


50 


begins at laſt to find, that ſuccels is not to be ex. 
| petted, and being and for any emvioyment that 
might improve his lortune, aud unfuraiſbed with 


any arts that might amule his leiiure, is condemned 
to wear gut a taltelals life in narratives which few 
will hear, and complaints which none Will pity. 


Senne 1 55 5 45 
Nun. 183. Tv: nar, Dec. . 


| Nulla fides regni ſects, mini que n | 


5 In patiens e erat, 


No faith o! partnerſhip 3 FINN : 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones, 


HE hoſtility perpetually exe! ile beben 


one man and another, is cauſed by the defire of 


— for tuat which only few can poßeſs. Every 


man would be rich, powe ful, and famous; yet lame, 
are Only the names or relatire 
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power, and riches, | 
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conditions, which imply the obſcurity, 6 
and poverty of greater numbers. 


Tuts univerſal and inceſſan⸗ competition. pro- 
duces injury and malice by two motives, intereſt, 


and envy; the proipe& of adding to our poſſeſſions 


S 
what we can take from others, and the hope of al- 


| leviating the ſenſe of cur diſparity by leflening | 
others, t thougi we gain nothing to ourſelves, 


or theſe two malignant and defiradiire powers, 
it ſeems probable at the tir view, that intcreſt has 
the ſtrongeſt and molt extenſive influence. It is 
eaſy to conceive that opportunit ties to ſeize what has 


| been long wanted, may excite deſires almoſt 1 irreſi- 


1 © 
| flible ; but ſurely, the ſame eagerneſs cannot be 


| kindled by an accidental power of deftroying that 
which gives happineſs to another. It mult be more 


natural to rob lor Bain, than to ravage only for | 
1 miſchief. 


| Yor am 1 to believe, ths the.” great has . 
of mutual benevolence is oftner violated by e envy. 


| than by intereſt, and that moſt of the mitery which 


the defamation of blameleſs actions, or the obiiru- 
ction of honeft endeavours brings upon the world, 
is inflicted by men that propoſe no advantage to 
| themicives but the ſatisfaction of poiſoning the ban- 
quet which they cannot taſte, and blaſting the har- 
velt which they have no right t9 ** 


n can diſfuſe itlelf bet to a narrow "7 
_ compaſs. The number is never large of thoſe who 
| can hope to fill the poſts of degraced power, catch 
| tie fragments of ſhattered fortune, or fuccecd to the 
| *onours of depreciated beauty. But the empire of 
| envy has no limits, as it requires to an ONE | 
| very little help from external circumſtances Envy 
I may always be produced by idlencts and oy ide, and - 
{un what place will not they be found! . 3 
firs 


WE 183. 


IxTEREST requires ſome qualities not uni :verfally 
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eſtowed. The ruin of another Will produce no 
profit to him, who has not diſcernment to mark his 
ada antage, courage to ſeize, and activity to purſue 
it; but the cold malionity of envy may be exerted 
in a torpid and quieſcent kate, amidſt the gloom of 
{tupidity, in the coverts of cowardice. He that falls 

by the attacks of intereſt, is tern by W tigers; 
he may diſcover and reſiſt his enemic: "Fle that 
periſhes in the ambuſhes of envy, 13 Wa by 
unknown and inviſible aſſuilants, and dies 


ledge of his danger, or poſſibility of contett, 


IxTEREST is ſeldom purſued Lut at ſome hazard. 


Ie that hopes to gain much, has commonly fime- 


15 1077 to lole, and when he ventures to attack ſupe- 


ribrice, if he fails to conquer, is irrecov rably cruſh. 
ed. But envy may act without expence, or danger. 


| To ſpread ſuſpicion, to invent calumnies, to propa» 


gate ſcandal, requires neither labour nor courage, | 
It is eaſy for the author of a lye, however malignant, 
to eſcape detection, and infamy needs very _ 


Induſtry to aſliſt its circulation. 


Envy is almoſt the only vice which i is practicable j 


nt all times, and in every place; the only paſſion 


Which can never lie quiet for want of irritation : its | 
effects therefore are every where diſcoverabie, and 


its attempts ways to * ereaded. 


Tr is im po dle to mention a name , which any ad. 
vantagegus Ciltinction has made eminent, 
latent agimofiy will burſt out. The wealth trader, 
however he may abſtract himſelf from publick af. 

faire, will never want thote who ant, with zl, 
that ſkips are but boards. 


Vt: I with the unambi tigus 48 Aces Ot innocen CC and 
Khenever e ee hs oe | 


Nic Sele! 1 „ P O es, 
tw 4 ——— UE 5 of Getractien. 5 4 he 


*- 


iixe a | 
man ſuffocated by a poiſonous vapour, without know- 


but tome | . 


The beauty, adorned * 
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when he endzarours only to entertain or inſtruct, 
yet ſullors perſecution from innumerable citicks, 
whoſe acrimony is encited merely by the pain of 


ſeeing ochers pleaſed, and of hearing — 


which another enjoys. 


Tus frequency of er envy makes it fo familiar, that 
it eſcapes our notice; nor do we often reflect pon 


its turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its 


influence. When he that has givon no provecatuoe. 
to malice, but by attempting to excel, finds him 
ſelf purſued by multitudes whom he never faw w.th 


all the implacability of perſonal reſentment; when 


he perceives clamour and malice let looſe upon 8 | 


az a publick enemy, and incited by every ſtratagen 


of defamation; when he hears the misfortunes of 


his family, or tha follies of his youth expoled to 


the world; and every failure of conduct, or defect 
| of nature aggravated and ridiculed ; he then learns 
| to abhor thoſe artiſices at which he only laugacd 
| before, and diſcovers how much the happineſs of 
life would be advanced by — eradication of cavy 5 


i from the human heart. 


"Rave is, . a e SORE" of the * 


and ſeldom yields to the culture of philo ophy. 
There are, however, conſiderations, which if care- 


| fully implanted and diligently propagated, might in 
time overpower and repreſs it, fince no one can 


| nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as its effeas are 
1 ealy Game, anguiſh, and * ER 


Ir is 1 eee views inconſiſtent v RE hs - 


character of a ſocial bei: g. be ecauſe it ſacrifices truth 
and kindneis to very Wen teraptations, tHe that 


Flanders a wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he 
taxes away, and may improve his own condition in 


tie ſame proportion as he impairs another's ; cut 


| = thi: blaits a flourfſhing reputation, muſt be con- 
TY teat with a ſinall exvidend of additional fame, ſo 
mal 1 


2 OE.” 


. _ S 
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RA MI. B X. 
ſmall as can afford very U tele conſolation to balance 
_ ine guile by which it is ob btaincd. 


8 1 


T nave hitherto avoide 1 that dange rous and em- 
pirical morality, which cures one Vice by means of 
another. But envy is ſo bale and deteſtable, fa 
vile in its origin: . and ſo pernicious in its eſfe2s, 
that the predominance of almoſt any other quality 
is t be pre: ferred, It is one of thoie lawlels ene- 
mies of ſociety, againſt viich poitened arrows may 


| honelliy | Le uize. n et it. * nere Te, be Coil ant! * 
| remembered, that whoever envies another. confaſe <3. 
his ſuperionty, oP? 15 thote be refo IT! 1c by their | 


* wio kave | 10 it £1 Dir virtue. 
...- Tr 15 no fl Akt eggravation of 1 Oe. Tot aries which 
| ws incites, that They are committed 208k thoſe 
no have 95 inen no iatention: 


becauſe he has failed bh any. Qut y, E 4 bY DECAuLe ne 
: has Gared to do r more than was 1 


eſteem or love, if it had been — empll yed; but 
envy is mere unmixed and genu:ne wi; ; It puriues 
2 hateful end by 


avoid depravit; like this, it is not necetlary chat any 
one ſhould aipire to heroiſm or fanctit! * only, 
that he thowld retolve not to quit the an ' which 


nature aliens him. and wiſh to maintain the di pry [i 


of a human being. 


| [pron CQO ation ; and 
; ae the ſaferer is often mar Fed our for ruin, not 


deſpicable means, and deütes not | 
ſo much its own happtacts as another's miſery. To | 
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Nuws. 184. Sarurpar, Dec. 21, 1751. 


Permittes ipfis expendere numinibus, quid ; 
 Converiat nobis, rebuſque fit utile naſtris. Jen. 
Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſecs thee want. | 
ne en ALE; 


S every ſcheme of life. ſo every form of wri- 
ting has its advantages and inconveniencies, 
though not mingled in the lame proportions. The : 
writer of effays, eſcapes many embarraſiments to 
which a large work would have expoſed him ; he 
ſeldom har. ates his reaſon with long trains of con- 
ſequence. dims his eyes with the peruſal of antiqua- 
ted volumes, or burthens his memory with great 
accumulations of preparatory knowledge. A care- 
leſs glance upon a favourite author, or tranhent ſur- 
ey of the varieties of life, is ſufficient to ſupply 


5 the firſt hint or ſeminal idea, w hich enlarged by the 


gradual accretion of matter ſtored in the mind, is by 
mne warmth of fancy eaſily expanded into flowers, 
and ſomet mes npenes 1 into fruit. 


Tur 0 frequent di ficulty. by. which the au- 
tors of theſe petty compoſitions are diſtreſted, ariſen 
from the perpetual demand of novelty and change. 
The compiler of a ſyſtem of ſcience lars his 1aven- 
toon at reſt, and employs only his judgment, the 
ficulty exerted with eat fatigue. Even the relator 

of feigned adventures, when once the principal cha. 

naers are eſtabliſhed, and the great events regu— 
larly connected, finds incidents and epiſodes croud- 
ing upon his mind; every change open: new Views, 
ad the latter part of the flory crows without la- 
| our wut of the former. But ke that attempts to 
entertain his reader with unconnetted pieces, ads 
the ikſomencts of his Tate rather encreaſed than 


eſte ned | 


The RAMBLER. 
The day calls afreh 
upon him for a new topick, and he is again wb. | 
liged to * any principle 1 to regulate © hi 1 
choice. 
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jeſſened by every production. 


ſubject. Every eiverfity of art or nature, every 
public bleſhing or calamity, every domeſtick pain or 
gratification, « every ſally of caprice, blunder cf ab. 


ſurdity, or ſtratagem of affectation may ſupply mat. 
ter to him whoſe only rule is to avoid uniformity. 


ut it often happens, that the judgment i is diſtracted 
_ with boundleſs multiplicity, the imagination ranges 
from one defign to another, and the hours paſs im- 


perceptibly away till the compoſition can be 8 


longer delayed, and neceſſity enforces the uſe of 


thoſe thoughts which then happen to be at hand. 


The mind rejoicing at deliverance on any terms 
from perplexity and ſuſpenſe, applies herſelf vigo- 


rouſly to the work before her, colle&s embelath- 
ments and illuftrations, and ſometimes finiſhes with | 
great elegance and happineis what in a {tate of exe | 

| Clats 1; 
nion o 
Ir is not com obſs: ved, how much, even | 


and leiſure ſhe never had begun. 


of actions conſidered as particu! larly ſubject to choice. 


is to be attributed to accident, or jome cauſe out of 


our own power, by whatever name it be diſtin- 
guiſhed. Io cloſe tedious deliberations with haſty 


reiolves, and after long conſultations with reaſon to 


refer the queſtion to caprice, is by no means pecu- 


| Har to the eſtayiſt. Let him that peruſes this paper, 
review the ſeries of his life, and enquire how he was 


placed in his preſent condition. He will find that 
of the good or ill which he has experienced, a great 


part came unexpected, without any viſible grada- | 


dens of approach; that every event has been in- 


fuenced by cauſes acting without his intervention; | 


ard that v henever he pretenced to the , 
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of foreſight, he was mortified with new conviction 
of the ſhortneſs of his views. 


| Tus buſy, the ambitious, the inconſtant, and the 
| adventurous, may be ſaid to throw themſelves by 
deſign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to 
quit the power of governing themſelves; they en- 
gage in a courſe of life in which little can be aſ- 
lertained by previous meaſures; nor is it any won- 
der that their time is paſt between elation and de- 

ſpondency, hope and diſappointment. 


Sou there are who appear to walk the road of 
ie with more circumſpection, and make no ſtep 
tl they think themſelves ſecure from the hazard of 
a precipice ; when neither pleaſure nor profit can 
| tempt them from the beaten path; who refuſe to 

| climb leſt they ſhould fall, or to run left they ſhould 
| fumble, and move ſlowly forward without any com- 

pliance with thoſe paſſions by which the heady and 
rehement are ſeduced and betrayed. 3 


Ver even the timorous prudence of this judicigus 
claſs is far from exempting them from the domi- 
nion of chance, a ſubtle and infidicus power, ho 
will intrude upon privacy and embarrais caution, 
No courſe of life is fo preicribed and limited, but 
that many actions mult reſult from arbitrary elec- 
tion. Every one mutt form the general plan of his 
conduct by his own refleGions ; he muſt reſolve 
| wiether he will endeavour at riches or at content; 
Whether he will exerciſe private or publick virtues; 
whether he will labour for the general benefit of 

mankind, or contract his beneficence to his family 
|| and dependents. e V»kIfk . 


= * Tuis queſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools of 
| philoſophy, but remains yet. undecided 3 and what 5 
Ie is there that a young man, unacquainted with 


"he 
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che arguments on N ws Would determine his 
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Wik x cha nce has given him a partner of his 


bed, whom hie prefers to all other women, without 
any proof of ſuperior deſert, chance ruſt * di. 


rect him in the education of bis children; far, who 

was ever able to convince bimſelf by arguments, 

that he had choſen for his ſon that mode ot inſtruc. 
ion to which his underſtanding was beſt adapted, 

or by which he would moſt ea lily be made wile or 
| virtudus : E 


Waorven ſhall enquire by what motives he was 
F ined on theſe important occaſions, will find 
them ſuch, as his pride Will ſcarcely ſuſfer him to 
confeſs; ſome ſudden ardour of deſire, ſome un- 


certain glimp ſe of advantage, ſome petty competi. 
tion, ſome inaccurate concluſion, or ſome example 1 


implicitly reverenced. Such are often _ * cauſes 
of our reſolves; for it is neceſſary to act, but im- 
poſſtble to know the conſequences of ao or to 
_ diſcuſs all the reaſons which offer themſelves on 
every part to On? and ſolicitude. 


Stxce life irſelf is uncert ain, nothing w hich has 


life for its baſis, can boaſt much ftability. Vet this 
is but a {mall part of our perplexity. We fet out 
on a tempeſtuous fea, in queſt of me port, where 
we expect to find reſt, but Where we are not ſure of 
admiiton ; we are not only in danger of finling in 
the way, but of being miſled by meteors m ſtaken 

for ſtars, of being driven from our courle by the 
changes of the wind, and of loſing it by un{kilful 
fteeraye ; yet it ſometimes happens, that croſs winds 
blow us to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors draw us aſide 
from whiripools, and that negligence or error con- 

_ tributes to our eſcape from unſchiefs to which a di- 
rect coutle would have cxpaled us. Of thoſe that 


my 
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by precipitate concluſions, involve themſelves in ca- 
Jamities without guilt, very few, however they may 
reproach themſelves, can be certain that other mea- 
ſures would have been more ſucceſsful. 


In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a 
thouſand dangers hover about us, and none can 
tell whether the good that he perſues is not evil in 
diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will lead him to 
ſaſety or deſtruction, nothing can afford any ratio- 
nal proc quan.” but the conviction that, however 
we amule ourſelves with unideal ſounds, nothing in 

reality is governed by chance, but that the univerſe 
zs under the perpetual ſuperintendence of him who 


| created it; that our being is in the hands of om- 


nipotent goodneſs, by whom what appears caſual to 
us is directed for ends ultimately kind and merci- 
ful; and that nothing can finally hurt him who de- 
bars not himſelf from the divine favour 


| Vo IV. = + Nu», 
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Nuns. 185. Tugs Dax, Dec. 24, 1751. 


At vindias Bonum vit j: ucurdius 2 : 
Nene boc ide. 
Chr yſippus non dicit idem, nec mite Thatetis 

Ingenium, dulcique ſerex vicinus Hymetto, 

Qui — acceptæ ſœda inter vincla Cicutæ 
Accaſatori nollit due. Auf pe mi nut! 
Semper, & infirm gt Axim "y extguique Foruptas 


Citi, = OS. | | | 8 | Jer. 


But 0 revenge is ſtcc t. . 
Thus think the crowd; who, eager. to engage 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage, 
Tot fo mild Thel:s, nor Chryſippus thought, 


Nor that good man, who drank the pois' nous draught = 


Wich mind ſerene ; and could not wiſh to tee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he : : 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 
Too noble for revenge; which ſtill we find 


The weakeſt frailty of a ſeeble mind. Dnvoux, 'S- 


"= the injunctions of religion, than thoſe which are 
complicated with an opinion of dignity ; and which 
wie cannot diſmiis without leaving in the hands of 


oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly obtained, or | 


_ ſuffering from our own prejudices {ome imputation 
of puſillanimity. 


| Fon this — ſcarcely any law of our Rorkurz 
is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more induſtriouſſy 


evaded, than that by which he commands his fol- 
lowers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the 
ſanction of eternal miſery, the gratification of the 


| defire which every man feels to return pain upon 


him that inflicts it. Many who could have con- 


N their — are unable to combat pride, and ; 
| parks : 


'O vitious diſpoſitions of the 1 more ob. 
ſtinately refiit both the counſels of philoſophy 
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purſue offences to extremity of vengeance, leſt they 
| thould be inſulted by the triumph of an enemy. 


Bur certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whoſe birth peace was proclaimed zo the earth. 
For, what would ſo ſoon deſtroy all the order of ſo- 
ciety, and deform life with violence and ravage, as 

a permiſſion to every one to judge his own cauſe, 
and to apportion his own recompence for imagined 


Tr is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice not 
to favour himſelf too much, in the calmeſt moments 
of ſolitary meditation. Every one withes for the 
diſtinctions for yvhich thouſands are wiſhing at the 
ſame time, in their own opinion, with better claims. 
He that, when his reaſon operates in its full force, 
can thus, by the mere prevalence of ſelf. love, pre- 
fer himſelf to his fellow-Heings, is very unlikely to 


jadge equitably when his paſhons are agitated by a 
tene of wrong, and his attention wholly engroſſed 


by pain, intereſt, or danger, Whoever arrogates to 
himſelf the right of vengeance, ſhows how little 
he is qualified to decide his own claims, fince he 
certainly demands what he would think unfit to be 
granted to another. ** . 


_ TloTwinG is more apparent than that, however 
injured, or however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped, 
that he who firſt commits an injury, will contentedly 
acquieſce in the penalty required: the ſame haugh- 
tineſs of contempt, or vehemence of deſire, that 
prompt the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite 
its juſtification ; and reſentment can never io exactly 
balance the puniſhment with the fault, but there 
will remain an overplus of vengeance which even 
the who condemns his firſt action will thiok himſelf 

entitled to retaliate. What then can enſue but a 


1 continual exacerbation of hatred, an unextinguiſha- 
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ble feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, a 
mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagernels to deſtroy! 


Ster then the imaginary right of vengeance muſt 


be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible to live | 
in perpetual hoſtility. and equally impoſlible that of | 


two enemies, either ſhould firſt think himſelf obliged 


by juſtice to ſubmiſhon, it is ſurely eligible to for. 


give early. Every paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued 


bdefore it has been long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of 
the heart; every idea is obliterated with leis diff. 
culty, as it has been more flightly impreſſed, and leſs | 


frequently renewed. Ile who has often brooded 


over his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with ſchemes of ma- 
lignity, and glutted his pride with the fancied ſup- 


lications of humbled enmity, will not eaſily open 
his boſom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge the 
gentle ſentiments of benevolence and peace. 


Ir is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to |] 
be forgiven. A fingle injury may be ſoon diſmiſſed 
from the memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ill offices | 
by degrees aſſociates itſelf with every idea, a long | 
conteſt involves ſo many circumſtances, that every | 
place and action will recal it to the mind, and freſh 
remembrance of vexation mult ſtill enkindle rage, | 


and irritate revenge. 


A wis man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe Ii 
he knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer | 
It to paſs away in unneceſſary pain. 


| lingly ſuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, 


and gives up his days and nights to the gloom of | 
perturbations of ſtratagem, cannot | 
Reſentment is a 


malice, and | 
ſurely be ſaid to conſult his eaſe. 
union of forrow with malignity, a combination of a 


paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a paſſion : 


Which all concur to deteſt. The man who retires to 


meditate miſchief, and to exaſperate his own rage; 5 


FFF 


He that wil-⸗ f 
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nreſs and contrivances of ruin; whoſe mind never 
175 from the remembrance of his own ſufferings, 


ut to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the calamities 
of another. may juſtly be numbered among the molt 
miſerable of human beings, among thoſe who are 
guilty without reward, who have neither the glad- 


neſs of proſperity, nor the calm of innocence. 


Wrozves conſiders the weakneſs both of himſelf 


and others, will not long want perſuaſives to forgive- 


neſs. We know not to what degree of malignity 


any injury is to be imputed ; or how much its guilt, 


if we were to inſpect the mind of him that commit- 
ted it, would be extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, 
or negligence ; we cannot be certain how much 


more we feel than was intended to be inflicted, or 


how much we encreaſ2 the miſchief to ourſelves by 
voluntary aggravations. We may charge to dehgn 
| the effects of accident; we may think the blow vio- 
| lent only becauſe we have made ourſelves delicate 
and tender; we are on every fide in danger of error 
and of guilr, which we are certain to avoid only by 


| ſpeedy forgiveneſs. 1 


Fo this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus pro- 

pitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick tran- 

quility and to ſocial happineſs, no man is with: held 
but by pride, by the fear of being inſulted by his _ 


| adverſary or deſpiſed by the world. 


Ir may be laid down as an unfailing and univer- 


fal axiom, that, all pride is abje& and mean.” 
Ic is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acqui- 
eſcence in a falſe appearance of excellence, and pro- 
ceeds not from conſciouſneſs of our attainments, but 


| inſenſibility of our wants. 


| Nornixe can be great which is not right. No- 


| thing which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the 
_ Gignity of the human mind. To be driven by ex- 
DOS . , 
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ternal motives from the path which our own heart 


approves, to give way to any thing but conviction, 
to ſuffer the opinion of others to rule our choice, or 
overpower our reſolves, is to ſubmit tamely to the 
| loweſt and moſt ignominious fav ery, and to —_ 
the right of directing our oven lives. 


FT HE : utmol excellence at t which humanity can ar- 
rive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of virtue, 

_ without regard to preſent dangers or advantage ; a 
continual reference of every action to the divine 
vin; an habitual appeal to everlaſting juſtice ; and 
an envaried elevation of the intellectual eye to the 
reward which ltr tag only can obtain. But 


that pride which many who preſume to boaſt of gene- 


rons, tentiment: 7 o to regulate their meaſures, has 


nothing rcoler in view than the approbation of men, 


"ef beings whole ſuperiority we are under no obli. 


gation to acknow ledge, and who, when we have 
courted them with the utmoſt aſſiduity, can confer 
no valuable or permanent reward; of beings who 
2 judge of what they do not underſtand, 


or partially determine what they never have exa- 


mined ; and whoſe ſentence 1s therefore of no weight 


till it has received the ratification of our own con- 
ſcience. 


He that can 6 defiant to bribe ſuffrages like theſe, - 
at the price of his innocence; he that can ſuffer 
the delight of ſuch acclamations to with-hold his 


attention from the commands of the univerſal ſove- 


_ reign, has little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon 


the g reatneſs of his mind; whenever he awakes to 
ſerioumeſs and reſlection. ke muſt become deſpica- 
ble in his own eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from the 
remembrance of his cow ardice and kelly. 5 | 


05 1 tha at hopes to Le ſpon it 15 int. 


rens bly required, that he forgive. It is therefore 


ſu per · 
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ſuperſuons to urge any other motive. On this 

eat dul) eternity is lulpended, and to him that 
Tefuſes to praQlite it, the throne of mercy 1s inac- 


ceſſible, a nd the SAVIOUR of the world has been 
born 1a vain, 


029990030000000000058 
Nuns. 186. Sarukbar, Dee. 28, 1781. 


RO me, figris ubi nulla campes 
bor i recreatur A; 1 — 
Dulce ridentom Lala gen amabo, | EN 
| Pal ce u⁰,&uen. | _ Hors 
piace me. where never ſummer brecze = 
VUnbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Fove deforms the inclement year? 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils ; | | 
The nymph, who 3 — and | fireetly ſmiles. 
: Francis ; 


\F the backed 1 d miſery of our preſent fate, 
part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part from 
our opinions; part is diſtributed by nature, and part 

is in a great meaſure apportioned by ourſelves. Poſi- 
tive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and poſitive 
pain we often cannot remove. No man can give to his 
own plantations the fragrance of the Iudian groves ; 
nor will any precepts of philotophy enavle him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or diſeaſes. Pat. 
the negatire infelicity which peoceeds, not from the 
oy preſſure of ſufferings, but tac abſence of enjoyments, 
wil al. 15 vie! d 70 the remedies of reaſon.” 


Dos of the great arts of eſcap! = faverfluou is un- 
ealineſs, is to free our minds from the habit of com- 


paring our condition with that of others on whom 


the bieſiings of life are more bountiful ly beſtowed, 

or with 1 ina ſtates of delight and ſecurity, per- ” 

bags unattainabie by mortals, ew are placed in a 
| | 2a: 5 fuwation. | 


1s 
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ſicuation ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to ſee every In 
day beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from Gree: 
whom they may learn to rejoice in their own lot. and 
No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or dili- Uh 0 
wo 2 than the inclemency of climates, and there. beaul 
fore, none affords more proper exerciſe for this phi. habit 
loſophical abſtraction. A native of Exgland, pinched ſemb 
with the froſts of December, may leſſen his affection had! 
for his own country, by ſuffering his imagination 
to wander in the vales of Ha, and ſport among A; 
woods that are always green, and ſtreams that al. | of 
ways murmur ; but if he turns his thoughts towards | inter: 
_ the polar regions, and conſiders the nations to whom | made 
a great portion of the year is darkneſs, and who are with 
condemned to paſs weeks and months amidſt moun. | hut 
tains of ſnow, he will ſoon diſcover his tranquility, ght 
and while he ſtirs his fire, or throws his cloak about time, 
bim, reflect how much he owes to providence, that made 
he is not placed in Greenland or Siberia. auen 
Ju a oo ran rd oo of Wn 
Tux barrenneſs of the earth, and the ſeverity of and 
the ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as might | 
be expected to conhne the mind wholly to the con- 
templation of neceſſity and diſtreſs, ſo that the care | diſpo 
of eſcaping death from cold and hunger ſhould | upon 
leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in lands of | gom 
plenty, influence conduct, or diverſify characters; pale: 
the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in providing for hore: 
the winter, and the winter in longing for the ſum- « 81 
mer. | En FVV | * 
Vox learned curioſity is known to have found itz « he 
Way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom : Lap- « th 
{and and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their criticks, tt. 
and their poets; and love, that extends bis dominion | « 
Wherever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts the | « ,, 
ſame power in the Grrenlander's hut as in the pa- « rg 
- aces of cafltern w— ð2y « re 
„ | Glad; 
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Is one of the large caves to which the families of 
| Creenl/and retire together, to paſs the cold months, 
| and which may be termed their _ or Cities, a 
| youth and maid, who came from different parts of 


the country, were ſo much diſtinguiſhed for their 
beauty, that they were called by the reſt of the in- 
| habitants Aningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed re- 
| ſemblance to their anceſtors of the ſame names, who: 

had been transformed of old into the ſun and moon. 


| 
1 
_ANNING ATT, for ſome time heard the praiſes 
of jut with litt!“ emotion, but at laſt, by frequent | 
interviews, became ſenſible of her charms, and firtt' | 
made a diſcovery of his affection, by inviting her 
with her parents to a feaſt, where he placed before 1 
Ajut the tail of a whale. 4jut ſeemed not much de- = 
lighted by this gallantry, yet, however, from that 1 
| time, was obſerved rarely to appear, but in a veſt 
made of the kin of a white deer; ſhe uſed fre- 
| quently to renew the black dye upon her hands and. 
forchead, to adorn her ſleeves with coral and ſnells, 


aud to braid her hair with great exactneſs. 


Tas elegance of her dreſs, and the judicions- 
_ Ciſpofition of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect 
| upon 4nxizgazt, that he could no longer be reſtrained 
from a declaration of his love. He therefore com- 
poſed a poem in her praiſe, in which, among other 
| hcroics and tender ſentiments, he proteſted, that. 
_ * She was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fra- __ 
| © grant as thyme upon the mountains; that her lll 
| © fingers were white as the teeth of the morſe, and lll 
| © her imile grateful as the diſſolution of the ice; 
[that he would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould paſs 
| © the ſnows of che midland cliffs, or ſeek thelter in | 
| *© the caves of the eaſtern canibals; that he would _ | il 
| 


| © tear her from the embraces of the genius of che 
| © rocks, ſnatch her from the paws of Amara, and _ 8 
| * reſcue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.” He con- = 
| Gaded with a wiſh, that, © whoever ſhall attempt to | 
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* hinder his union with jut, might be buried with. 


© out his bow, and that in the land of ſouls his 


«* ſkull might ſerve for no other uſe than to catch 
* the droppings of the ſtarry lamps.” 


| Tas ode being univerſally applauded, it was ex- 
pected that At would ſoon yielded to ſuch fervour 
and accompliſiments ; but jut, with the natura! 

145 l the forms of cout. | 


haughtineſs of beauty expected a 
ſhip ; and before ſhe would confeſs herſelf concuer- 


e, the ſun returned, the ice broke, and the ſealon . If 
of labour called all to their employm ments. 


ANNINGAIT and Jute for a time always | 


went out in the ſame boat, and. divided whatever 


Was caught. 4zzingait, in the fight of his miſtreſs, 
loſt no opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; he 
attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued the ſeal; | 
into the water; and leaped upon the back of thewhale, | 

while he was yet ſtruggling with the remains of life, | 

Nor was his diligence leſs to accumulate all that could | 

be neceſſary to make winter comfortable; he dried | 

the roe of fiſhes, and the fleſh of ſeals; he entrap- 
ped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to adoin 


his bride ; he feaſted her with eggs from the eren i 
ard frewed her tent with flow ers. RD 


Ir happened that a pen drove the ach t to a di· 


Fant part of the coaſt, before Arningait had com- 


pleted his ftore; he therefore entreated 4jat, that 
"He would at laſt grant him her hand, and acc m- 


pany him to that part of the country whither he wi: 
now ſummoned by necefiity. 4jar thought him net 
yet entitled to ſuch condeſcenſion. but propoſed, as 


a trial of his conſtancy, that he ſhould return at the F 
end of ſummer to the cavern where their acquaint- =: 


| ance commenced, and there expect the reward of his 


afiCuities * O virg' n, beaut! ful as the ſun ſhining 


0 On he water, conſider, {ad nauingait, ts what 


thou haſt required. How cally may my = 
«6 e 
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« be precluded by a ſudden Hoſt or unexpected fogs; 
then mult the night be pait without my Hat. We 
live not, my fair, in thoſe fabled countries, which 

l ing ſtrangers ſo wantonly deſcribe; where the 
"ME: whole year is divided into ſhort days and nights; 

« where the ſame habitation ſerves for ſummer and 
« „inter; where they raile houſes in rows above the 

* ground; de together from year to year, with 

66 flock of tame animals grazing in the Ltd about. 

„ GOT can tra- vel at any time from Ore pt ace o- 
another, through ways enclotzd With tees, or 
. gz Walls WY ron the inland waters; and di- 
rect their cgurte through wide countries by the 

ſight of green hills or ſcattered buil dings. Even 

— 1 ſummer, we Fn ave no means of Sele the 

© mountains, vhoſe ſnows are never diſſolved; ner 
can remove to any diſtant reſiderce, hut in our 

b boats coaſting the bays. Conider, at; a few 
3 ſummer 7 Gays 5, ard a ſew winter nights, 8 the 

I liſe of man is at an end. Night is the time oH 
„ caiè and feſtivity, of revels and gaicty; but What 

ill be the 22 lamp. the delicio us ical, or 
the ENS without the {mile of Hut? 


 Tyz eloguence of es 2/2 was vain - the ma. | 
continued inexora able, and they parted with arde n 
promiles to meet — before tue nig! at of winter. 
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Nuuz. 187. Toss pax, Dec. 31, 1751 


Nen illum noſtri paſſunt mutare Labores, 8 

Non fi Frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 

_ Sithomiaſgue Nives Hicmis ſubeamus aguaſæ — 
Omma wincit Amor. OT 1 dene, 
Love alters not for us his hard decrees; ; 
Not tho” beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 

Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sitbonian ſnow ; 

Love conquers all,-----= | 


dilatory coyneſs of 4jut, was yet reſolved to 


_ Preſented her at his departure with the ſæins of ſeven 


white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with 


three marble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a 1 
large kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from | 
2 ſhip, at the price of half a whale, and two horns | 


of ſea-unicorrs. 


> AFUT ay ſo much affected by the fondneſs of ” 


her lover, or ſo much overpowered by his magnifi- 
cence, that ſhe followed him to the ſeaſide ; and, 


when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed aloud, that | 
he might return with plenty of ſkins and oil; that 
neither the mermaids might ſnatch him into the 


deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks confine him in 


__ their caverns. | 


| Sax flood a while to gaze upon the departing ve... 
ſel, and then returning to her hut, ſilent and deject- 


ed, laid aſide, from that hour, ber white deer 


min, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraided on her | 
 ſhouiders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the | 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by continual 2 to feminine employ ments, 
or the winter lamps, and dried graſs 


gathered moſs 


m line the boots of Anningait. Of the ſkins Which 85 


Dave 


Ame AIT, however diſcompoſed 8 | 
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he had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing. coat, 
a ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manufacture, 
and while ſhe was thus buſied, ſolaced her labours 
with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, * that her lover 
| © might have hands ſtronger than the paws of the 
| *© bear, and feet ſwifter than the feet of the rain- 
« deer ; that his dart might never err, and that his 
« boat might never leak. ; that he might never ſtum- 
aa hle on the ice, nor faint in the water; that the 
| © ſeal might ruſh on his harpoon, and the wounded 


| © whale might daſh the waves in vain.” 


1 Tus large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſ- 


port their families, are always rowed by women, for 5 


a man will not debaſe himſelf by work, which re- 
aquires neither {kill nor courage. Anningait was there- 
fore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion. 


He went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an inn 


| rent to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his 
| miſtreſs ; but recollecting the miſery which they muſt 
| endure in the winter, without oil for the lamp, or 


ſcins for the bed, he reſolved to employ the weeks 


of abſence in proviſion for a night of plenty and fe- 
city. He then compoſed his emotions as he could, 


and expreſſed in wild numbers and uncouth images, 

his hopes, his ſorrows, and his fears. O life,” Z 
| fays he, © frail and uncertain ! where ſhall wretched 
| © man find thy reſemblance but in ice floating on 
| © the ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles from 


| *© afar, while the ftorms drive and the waters beat 


dit, the ſun melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter it 
e below. What art thou, deceitful pleaſure, but a 


| * ſudden blaze ſtreaming from the north, which 


plays a moment on the eye, mocks the traveller 


| * with the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes for 


| 8 all power 


| © ever? What, love, art thou but a whirlpool, which 


ve approach without knowledge of our danger, 


| © drawn on by yr ge" a degrees, till we have 
of reſiſtance and eſcape } Till. 1 
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fixed my eyes on the graces of Vt, while I had 
a yet not cal ed her to the banquet, | was carelet; 


as the fleeping morſe, I was merry as the fingers 
in the ſtars. Why, int, did I gaze upon thy 


2 graces ? why, m fair, did ] call tace dO the ban- 
4 


quet ? Vet, be faithful, my love, remember Au. 
uingait, and meet my return with the ſmile of vir. 
« ginity. I will chaſe the deer, I will ſubduc the 
Whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and un- 
wearied as the ſommer ſun. 


nide of the ſeal fllall ſhelter thee from cold; - and 
* NE tat of the whale illuminate thy dwelling,” 


AXNINGAIT having with theſe ſentiments | 


onſoled his grief, and animated his induſtry, found 


| > they had now ccafted the headland, and faw the 


- whales ſpouri ng at a diſtance. He therefore placed 
himſelf in his "fiſhing- boat, called his aſſoclates to 


their ſeveral employinents, plied his oar and harpoen | 
Wich incredible courage and cexterity ; and, by d- 


riding his time between the chace and fiſhery, ſuſ- 
: pended the miſeries of abſence and ſuſpicion. | 
4 7; 

7 


neglecied dreſs, happened as ſhe was dryirg ome 


3 0 


ſieins in the ſun, <a catch the eye of Nerag ſul, on his 


return from d N 2 was of birth truly 
iluſtrious. Flis m. 5 had died in Fr b, and 
Eis father, the moſt expert fiſher of Greculaud, had 
periſhed dy too cloſe purſaie of the whale. His dig- 
nit was egualied by his riches ; 
four mens and two womens beatz, had nine ety tubs 
of oil in his winter habication, and five and twenty 
Jens buried in the ſnow avainſt the ſeaſon of dark- 


"Nets, 74 hen de * the beauty of Aut, he imme- 
: her the fein of a Geer that he had | 
taken, 


day th ture w ov 


In a few weeks, I 
all return proſpercus and wealthy; then ſhall 
the rockſh and the porpoiſe fealt tay kindred; | 

the fox and hare ſhall cover thy couch; the tone J 


| | fint 
love: 
time 


7, in the mean time, notwithſlanding has 


he was maſter = 


quir { 


of a 


| if th 


gell 


3; „ 
Mt, HS 


100L 


viſic 
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taken, and ſoon after preſented her with a branch 


of coral. Aut refuſed his gifts, and determined to 
admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 


NOR NG SUK, thas rejevied, had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. He knew that ut would conſult an Au- 
, or diviner, concerning the fate of her lover, 
and the felicity of her future life He therefore : ap- 
plied himſelf to the moſt celebrated Angeft of that 


part of the country, and by a preſent of two ſeals 


| and a marble kettle, obtained a promiſe that when 


 Hjzt ſhould conſult him, he would declare that her 
lover was in the land of fouls. jut, in a ſhort 
time, brought him a coat made by herſelf, and en- 
quired what events were to befal her, with ailurances 
of a much larger reward at the return of Emxingait, 


LEED 


if the prediction ſhould flatter her defires. The Au- 


: © cebkok knew the way to riches, and foretold that An 


ningait, having already caught tweo whales, would 
ſoon return home wir * a la: Se * la en with * ; 
viſions, | | | | | 


£ "ers b ation he was 2 1 5 to keep * 
eret, and Ner»g/ax depending upon his artifice, renew - 
eld his addreſies with greater confidence ; but find- 
ing his ſuit ill unſucceſsful, pylied himſelſto her pa- 
rents with gifts and promiſes. 'The wealth of Green- 
land is too powerful "for t! N of a unn toner: 
they forgot the merit and the prefzats of 2:1»; wait, 
and decreed ut to the embrace of Norns. She en- 
treated; ſhe remonſtrated; ſhe wept, and raved ; 
but finding riches i:refiiible, bed away into the up- 
lands, and lived in a cave e upon ſuch berries as ſhe 
could gather, and the birds or hares which ſhe bad 

the fortune to enir are, taking care at an hour hes 
me was not likely to be Fand, 0 vigw the fea ever 


5 day, that ber lover oy not mile her at luis return. 


4 1:8 « ſaw the great ben in Aich 4 gal 


1 dad departed, llealing flow and heavy laden alorg 


the 
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the coaſt. She ran with all the impatience of affec. 


tion to catch her lover in her arms, and relate her 


conſtancy and ſufferings. When the company reached. 


the land, they informed her, that Anningait, after the I 


fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſupport the flow 
Paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before 


them in his fſhing-boat, and they expetied 7 thei | 4 
N I diftiny 


arrival to have found him on ſhore. 5 


A FU . diſtracted at this ein, was FEE - by 
I KY Q 
| the was now in the hands of her parents, who forced 

man 


to fly into the hills, without knowing why, though 


her back to their own hut, and endeavoured to com- 
fort her; but when at laſt they retired to reſt, Ijut 
went down to the beach; where, finding a fiſhing- 
boat, ſhe entered it without heſitation, and telling 
thoſe who wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe was 


Iwiftnets, and was ſeen no more. 


Tur fate of theſe les! gave occaſion to various | 
ctions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that | 
they were changed into flars ; others imagine, that | 

2 was ſeized in his paſſage by the genius of | 
the rocks, and that 4jut was trans formed into a mer- 

maid, and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the de- 
But the general perſuaſion is, that |] 


ſarts of the ſea. 
they are both in that part of the land of ſouls where 
the ſun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, and 


proviſions always warm. The virgins ſometimes 
throw a thimble, and a needle into the bay, from 


which the hapleſs maid departed ; and when a Green- 


ander would praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, 


- he Ces, | that they Jove like * and 


Nuns. | 


| Non! 


accon 
that t 


out he 
or ney 


| pleat 
enviee 


going in ſearch of Anningait, rowed away with mou | 
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NumB. 188, SaTUuRDAY, Jan. 4, 1752. 


The more I honour thee, the leſs I love, 


general, or leſs blameable, than that of being 


| diſtinguiſhed for the arts of converſation. Other 


accompliſhments may be poſieſſed without opportu- 


| nity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 


that the defect can often be remarked ; but as na 


man can live otherwiſe than in an hermitage, with. _ 
out hourly pleaſure or vexation, from the fondnets 
or neglect of thoſe about him, the faculty of giving 
pleaſure is of continual uſe. Few are more frequently 
| envied than thoſe who have the power of forcing at- 
- tention wherever they come, whole entrance is con- 
fidered as a promiſe of felicity, and whoſe depar- 
ture is lamented, like the receſs of the ſun from 
| northern climates, as a privation of all that enlivens 


| fancy, or inſpirits gaiety, 


Ir is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, ſome peculiar qualifications are neceſſary; for 
| every one's experience will inform him, that the 
pleaſure which men are able to give in converſation, 


| holds no {tated proportion to their knowledge or 


| their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of thoſe who never conſider them as of 

_ | rhe leaſt importance in any other place; we have all, 
| at one time or other, been content to love thoſe 
whom we could not eſteem, and been perſuaded to 
| t'y the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a 
| companion whom we knew to be too ignorant for 
I 3 counſellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 


8 QUES T10N whether ſome abatement of cha- 
Inder is not neceſſary to general acceptance. Few 
Lg 7 es 


Si te colb, Sexte, 1m amabs. Mair. 


\ JON of the deſires dictated by vanity is more 


— —— —— — — 
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ſpend their time with much ſatis fad ion under the eye 
of unconteſtable ſuperiority; ang therefore, among 
thoſę whole preſence is courted at aſiemblies of jol- 
litv, there are ſeldom found men eminently diſtin. 


gu Med for powers or acquiſitions. The wit whoſe 


vivacity condemns ſlower tongues to ſilence, the 


ſcholar whoſe knowledge allows no man to fancy 


that he inſtructs him, the critick who ſufers no fl. 
lacy to paſs undetected, and the reaſcner who con- 
d cians the tale to thought. and the negligent to at- 
er. are generally praiſed and feared, reverenced 


. d avoided. 


1 0 that out plea ab moſt rarely aim at ſich ex | 


cellence as depreties his hearers in their own opinion, 


or debars t chern from the hope of contribut; NT reci- 
Prgcally to the entertainment of the company. Mere 


riment, Cxtorich by ales of imaginauon, tpright- 
lineſs of remark, or quick: cts of reply, is too often 
what the Lotus call the Sordinian Laughter, a |S 


| ſtortion cf the face withe ut * of heart. 


'F on this real en. no ite of converſation is more 
_extenhive.y acceptable than the narrative. He who 


has ſtored his memory with ſlight anecdotes, private 


incidents, ard perional particularities, ſeldom fails 
to fnd his audience favourable. Almoſt every man 


liſtens with eagerneſs to contemporary hiltory ; for 
almoſt every man has ſome real or imaginary con- 


nection with a celebrated charaGer, fome delire to 


advance, or oppoſe a rifing name. Vanity oſten 


co operates with curioſity. He that is a hearer in | 
ore Fl: ce oualifies himſelf to become a ſpeaxer in 
another ; for though he cannot compreacnd a feries 
of argument, or tranſport the volatile ſpirit of vit 
n hour ene he Fur! thin s e able to 


| 1 
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N. 
out e 
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appea 
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NarraTiVEs are for the moſt part heard with- 


out envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply 


« * 
i 


any intellectual qualities above the common rate. 
To be acquainted with fatis not yet echoed by ple- 
bleian mou hs, may happen to one man as well as to 
another, and to relate them when they are known, 


has in appearance lo little dificulty, that every one 


concludes himſelf equal to the tais, 


Bur it is not eaſy, and in ſome fituations of life 


not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a tock of materials 


as may ſupport the expence of con:muai narration ; 


and it frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating taem{elves, pleaſe only | 


2 „ EY 
at the firſt interview ; and, for want of new ſupplies 
of intelligence, wear out their ttoiiss by conunual 


repetition, 


Tage would be, therefore, little hope of ob- 
| taining the praiſe of a good companion, were it not 
| to be gained by more compendious methods; but 
ſuch is the kindneſs of mankind to ail, except thoſe 


who aſpire to real merit and rational dignity, that 
every underſtanding may find ſome way to excite 


| benevolence ; and whoever is not envied, may learn 


the art of procuring 'ove. We are willing to be 
pleaſed, but are not willing to admire ; we favour 
the mirth or ofiiciouſnefs that ſolicits our regard, but 
oppole the worth or ſpirit that enforces it. 3 


Tus firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe 


| they deſi:e only to pleale, is due to the MENT} fella tu, 
| whoſe laugh is loud, and whoſe voice is ſtrong; wit9 


is ready to echo every jeſt with obſtreperous appro- 


| dation, and countenance every frolick with vogtfera- 
| tions of applauſe, It is not neceſſary to a merry 


fellow to have in himſelf any fu d of jocularity, or 
force of conception; it is ſuffcient that he alwa''s 
appears in the higheſt exaltation of gladnefs, for the 


greater part of mankind are gay or terious by in- 


2 
elo, 
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fection, and follow without reſiſtance the attracion | club 
of example. | | | 8 I tendu 
e 1 | . a hou 
VNi᷑xr to the merry fellow is the good-natured man, | dog. 
a being generally without bevevi. lence, or any other 
virtue, than ſuch as indolence and inſenſibility con. SU 
fer. The characteriſtick of a good-natured man is i notes 
bear a joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected amidſt which 
noiſe and turbulence, profaneneſs and obicenity ; to blame 
hear every tale without cantradiction; to endure in. of in 
ſul: without reply; and to follow the ftream of folly, | but n 
Whatever cuurie it ſhall happen to take. The good. | | 
natured man is commonly he darling of the petty | ®' 


wits, with whom they exercile themſelves in the ru- 


diments of raillery ; for he never takes advantage 
of failings, nor diiconcerts a puny ſatiriſt with un. 
expected ſarcaſms; but while the glaſs continues to 


cCirculate, contented}, bears the expence of uninter- 


rupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his own im- 


portance. 


Tus mocdeſ man is a companion of a yet lower 
rank, whole only power of giving pleaſure is not io 
Ioter;n;c ot, The modeſt man ſatisfies himſelf with 


peaceful filence, which all his companions are can- 


did enough to conſider as proceeding not from ina- 


bility to ipeak, but willingneſs to hear. = 


Maxx, without being able to attain any general | 
character of excellence, have ſome ſingle art of en- 
tertainment which ſerves them as a paſſport through 


the world. One I have known for fifteen years the 


darling of a weekly club, becauſe every night, pre. 


ciſely at eleven, he begins his favourite ſong, and 


during the vocal performance by correſpondent mo- 


tions of his hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall. 


Another has endeared himſelf to a long ſucceſſion | 
of acquaintances by fitting among them with bis 


| wig reverſed ; another by contriving to ſmut the 
noſe of any firanger who was to be initiated in the 


club ; 


E 
— 
Z 
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club ; another by purring like a cat, and then pre- 


| tending to be frighted ; and another by yelping like 
z hound, and calling to the drawers to drive out the 


Svcn are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is pro- 


moted, and ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed ; arts, 


which thoſe who deſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly 


blame, except when they are practiſed at the expence 


Nuws. 189. Tursbay, Far. 7, 1752. 
Quad tam grande ſophos clamat tibi Turba togata, 
Nen tu, Pomponi, cæna diſerta tua of, Marr, 
| Reſounding plaudits tho* the croud have rung; _ 
Thuy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue, F. Lewrs, 


1 making any obſervation more 


|| of innocence ; for it is always neceſſary to be loved, 
| but not always neceſlary to be reverenced. | _ 


HE world ſcarcely affords _—_— of 
requently, than 
| on falſe claims to commendation. Almoſt every man 
waſtes part of his life in attempts to diſplay quali: 
ties which he does not poſſeſs, and to gain applauſe 


| | which he cannot keep; ſo that ſcarcely can two per- 


I fons caſually meet, but one is offended or diverted 
I by the oftentation of the other. : 9 


Os theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe who 


I endeavour to deceive from them who are deceived; 

| thoſe who by deſigned impoſtures promote their in- 

| tereſt, or gratify their pride, from them who mean 
only to force into regard their latent excellencies and 


neglefted virtues ; who believe themſelves qualified | 


ſince 


do inſtruct or pleaſe, and therefore invite the notice | 


Taz artful and fraudulent uſurpers , of diſtintio — 
Leſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule and contempt, = 
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ſince they are ſeldom content with empty praiſe, but 


are inſtigated by paſhons more permcious than ya. 
nity. They confider the reputation which they en. 
_ deavour to eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſh. } 
ment of tome ſubſequent defign, and value praiſe 
only as it may conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or 


ambition. 


Tux commercial world is very frequently put into 


confuſion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that aſſum. 


ed the ſplendour of wealth only to obtain the privi. | 
lege of trading with the ſtock of other men, and of | 
contracting debts which nothing but lucky caſualties | 
could enable them to pay; till after having uy. | 


ported their appearance a While by a tumultuary 


magnificence of boundleſs traſſick, they fink at once, | 


and drag down into poverty thoſe whom their equi. 
pages had induced to truſt them. 


Among wretches that place their happineſs in the 


or large eſtates ſet above themiclves, nothing is more 


common than to boaſt of confidence which they do 


not enjoy; to ſell promiſes which they know their 
intereſt unable to perform; and to reimburſe the ti. 
bute which they pay to an imperious maſter, from the 
contributions of meaner dependents, whom they can 


amuſe with tales of their influence, and hopes ef 


their ſolicication. 


Evex among ſome too thoughtleſs and volatile 


for avatice or ambition, may be found a ſpecies of 


fal ſhood more deteſtable than the levee or exchange 
can ſhew. There are men that boaſt of debauche- | 
ries, of which they never had addreſs to be guilty; F 

ruin, by. lewd tales, the characters of women tf 


whom they are ſcarcely known, or by whom they 
have been rejected; deſtroy in a drunken frolick the 


| happineſs of families; blaſt the bloom of beauty; 


and intercept the reward of virtue. 
* N Ort 
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Ork artifices of falſhood, though utterly un- 


worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
ranked with fl. 1gitions enormities, nor is it neceſſary 
to incite ſanguinary juſtice againſt them, ſince they 
may be adequately puniſhed by detection and laugh- 
ter. The traveller who deſcribes cities which he has 


never ſeen; the ſquire who, at his return from London, 


| tells of his intimacy with nobles to whom he has 


only bowed in the park, or coffee houſe ; the author 


who entertains his admirers with ſtories of the aftiſt- 
ance which he gives to wits of a higher rank; the | 


ciry dame who talks of her viiits at great houſes 


where ſhe happens to know the con, are ſurely 
| fuch harmleſs animals as truth herſelf may be con- 


tent to Ge! Piie without deliring to burt t them. 


Bur of the multit udes whe d in vain for 
difinction, and diſplay their own u. erits only to feel 
more acutely the tir ng of neglect, a great part are 
| . wholly innocent of Geccit, and are betrayed by in- 
fatuation and credulity to that ſcorn with which the 
univerſal love of praiſe incites us all to drive feeble Z 
| — out of our way. 


Fw men fa thancklrers ith ſo mach 7 erit wp, = 
as not to admit prejudices in their own favour, which 
an artful flatterer may gradually ſtreng then, till wifhes 
for a particular qualification | are improved to hopes 
| of attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of 
poſſeſſion. Such Hlatterers every one will fnd, who 
has power to reward their aliduities. Wherever 
there is wealth, there will be Gependence and ex- 
pectation, and wherever there is W ne there 
will be an emulation of ſervil ty. : . 


Many of the es w hich provoke general cen- 


fure, are the effects of ſuch vanity as, however it 


might have wantoned in the imagination, would 


ſearcely have dared the publick eye, had it not been 
animated and emboldened 7 * Whatever 


1 dilpculy 
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difficulty there may be in the knowledge of ourſelyes, | 


ſcarcely any one fails to ſuſpe& his own umperfee. 


tions, till he is elevated by others to confidence. We 
are almoſt all naturally modeſt and timorous, but 
fear and ſhame are uneaſy ſenſations, and whoſoever 
helps to remove them is received with Kindneſs, 


TURPICULA was the heireſs of a large eſtate, | 
and having loſt her mother in her infancy, was com. 
mitted to a governeſs whom misfortunes had re. | 
duced to ſuppleneſs and humility. The fondneſs of | 
Turpicula's father would not ſuffer him to truſt her | 
at a publick ſchoo!, but he hired domeſtick teachers, 
and beſtowed on her all the accompliſhments that | 
wealth could purchaſe. But how many things ar | 
neceſſary to happineſs which money cannot obtain? 


Thus ſecluded from all with whom ſhe might con- 


| verſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard none of thoſe | 
intimations of her defects which envy, petulance, | 
or anger produce among chi:dren, where they are F- 
not afraid of telling what they think. 


 _TURPICUL 4 faw nothing but obſequiouſneh, 
and heard nothing but commendations. None ae | 
ſo little acquainted with the heart, as not to know | 
that woman's firſt wiſh is to be handſome, and that | 
_ conſequently the readieſt method of obtaining her | 
kindneſs is to praiſe her beauty. Turpicula had 2 
diſtorted ſhape and a dark complexion ; yet, when | 
the impudence of adulation had ventured to tell her | 
of the commanding dignity of her motion, and the | 
ſoft enchantment of her ſmile, ſhe was eaſily con- | 
vinced, that ſhe was the delight or torment of every | 
eve, and that all who gazed upon her felt the fre | 
of envy or love. She therefore neglected the eu- 


ture of an underſtanding which might have ſupplied 


the defects of her form, and applied all her care to 

the decoration of her perſon ; for ſhe conſidered tha 
more could judge of beauty than of wit, and was 
| Like the reſt of human beings, in haſte to ( | 
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The deſire of conqueſt naturally led her to the liſts 
in which beauty ſignalizes her power. She glittered 
at court, fluttered in the park, and talked loud in 


| the front-box ; but, after a thouſand experiments of 


her charms, was at laſt convinced that ſhe had been 
flattered, and that her glaſs was honeſter than her 


(114$$+49$4+744322 $4941 o$$$424$04 454 
NUMB. 190. Saru R DAT, Fan, 11, 1752. 
Plorawere ſuit non reſpondere faworem 5 
Yue fitum meritis, | 2 
Henry and Ad 


| Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 5 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind, Porz. 


Horx, 


Aue the emirs and viſiers, the ſons of 


valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand ar the corners 


ot the Indian throne, to aſſiſt the counſels or conduct 
the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the firſt place 
was long held by Marad the ſon of Hanuth. Murad 
having ſignalized himſelf in many battles and heges, 
was rewarded with the government of a province, 
from which the fame of his wiſdom and moderation 

| was wafted to the pinacles of Agra, by the prayers 
of thoſe whom his adminiſtration made happy. The 

| emperor called him into his preſence, and gave into 


his hand the keys of riches, and the ſabre of com- 


mand. 'I he voice of Morad was heard from the 


cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, every tongue 


 faultered in his preſence, and every eye was calt : 


MOR AD lived many years in proſperity ; every 

day encreaſed his 44 Fo 1 115 ia, 8 
ence. The ſages repeated his maxims, the captains 
of thouſands waited his commands. Competition 
| vithdrew into the cavern of envy, and diſcontent 
65  B - - -*- .--. . wannkbled 
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trembled at her own murmurs. But human great- 


neſs is ſhort and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe | 
The ſun grew weary of gilding the pa. 
laces of Morad, the clouds of ſorrow gathered 
round his head, and the tempeſt of hatred reared 


in the fire. 


7 about his dwelling. 


M ORAD ſaw ruin haſtily ating The 1 
firſt that forſook him were his poets; their example 
was followed by all thoſe whom he had rewarded 
for contributing to his pleaſures, and only a few, | 
whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were now | © 
to be ſeen in his hall or chambers. He felt his dan. | © 
ger, and proſtrated himſelf at the ſoot of the throne, | 
155 accuſers were confident and loud, his friends | _ 
ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, * the voice | 
He was di- | 
_ veſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſitions, and | 
condemned to | paſs — en of his — on * here- | 


of truth was overborn by clamour. - 


1 tary eſtate. 


* OR 4D had ha ſo ons. nene 899 
crxouds and buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he 
knew not how to fill up his hours in ſolitude; he | 
ſaw with regret the ſun riſe to force on his eye a 


new day for which he had no uſe; and envied the 
5 ſavage that wanders in the deſart, becauſe he has 


no time vacant from the calls of nature, but is al- 


ways chaking his prey, or ſ::eping 1 in his den. 


" His b ee in Gas ie his da = 


and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He refuſed 


phy ſick, neglected exerciſe, and lay down on his | 


couch pecvith and reſtleſs, rather afraid to die than 
deſirous to live. His domefticks, for a time, re- 


doubled their aſſiduities; but finding that no offici- | 
duineſs could ſooth, nor exactneſs ſati fy, they ſoon | 
gare way to negligence and ſloth, and he that once | 
commanded nations, often Janguiſhed | in his chan 1 


As 


| bes * an n. 
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In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded meſſen- 
gets to recal his eldeſt ſon Abouzaid from the army. 


| Fbouzaid was alarmed at the account of his father's 


fickneſs, and haſted by long journeys to his place 
of reſidence. Morad was yet living, and felt his 


ſtrength return at the embraces of his ſon, then 


commanding him to fit down at his bedſide, © Ab. 


| - zaid,” ſays he, © thy father has no more to hope or 


fear from the inhabitants of the earth, the cold 
„ hand of the angel of death is now upon him, 


1 and the voracious grave is howling for his prey. 


Hear therefore the precepts of ancient experience, 
let not my laſt inſtructions iſſue forth in vain. 
Thou haſt ſeen me happy and calamitous, thou 


| « haſt beheld my exaltation and my fall. My power 


| * js in the hands of my enemies, my treaſures have 
„ rewarded my accuſers; but my mheritance the 


clemency of the emperor has ſpared, and my wiſ- 
dom his anger could not take away. Caſt thine 


eyes round thee, whatever thou beholdeſt will, in 


* a few hours, be thine ; apply thine ear to my di- 


1 « Ctates, and theſe poileſſions will promote thy hap- 


pineſs. Aipire not to publick honours, enter not 


the palaces of kings ; thy wealth will ſet thee | 


above inſult, let thy moderation keep thee below _ 


| © envy. Content thyſelf with private dignity, dif- 
| © fuſe thy riches among thy friends, let every day 


extend thy beneficence, and ſuffer not thy heart 


| * to be at reſt till thou art loved by all to whom 
| * thou art known. In the height of my power, I 


ſaid to defamation, who will hear thee ? and to 
artifce, what canit thou perform ? But, my fon, 
' deſpite not thou the malice of the weakeit, re- 
member that venom ſupplies the want of ftrenoth, 


4 © and that the lion may periſh by the puncture of 


„ 


MORAD expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, 


| after the months of mourning, determined to regu- 


late his conduct by his father's precepts, and culti- | 
va: ets FFV 
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vate the love of mankind by every art of kindueſs 


and endearment. He wiſely conſidered, that dome- 


ſtick happineſs was firſt to be ſecured, and that none 


have ſo much power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe | 
who are preſent in the hour of negligence, hear | 
the burſts of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the | 


ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. He therefore augmented 


the pay of all his attendants, and requited every | 
exertion of uncommon diligence by ſupernumera | 
_ gratuities. While he congratulated himſelf upon the | 
_ fidelity and affection of his family, he was in the | 
night alarmed by robbers, who, being purſued and | 
taken, declared, that they had been admitted by one | 
of his ſervants ; the ſervant immediately confeſſed, 
that he unbarred the door, becauſe another not more | 


worthy of confidence was entruſted with the keys. 


MABOUZ AID was thus convinced that a de- 
| pendent could not eaſily be made a friend; and that 
while many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of fa- | 
vour, all thoſe would be alienated whom he diſap. | 
pointed. He therefore reſolved to affociate with a4 
few equal companions ſelected from among the chief | 
men of the province. With theſe he lived happily | 
for a time, till familiarity ſet them free from reſtraint, | 
and every man thought himſelf at liberty to indulge | 


his own caprice, and advance nis own opinions. 


They then diſturbed each other with contrariety of 
inclinations., and difference of ientiments, and E 
 xzaid was neceſſitated to offend one party by concur. 

rrence, or both by indifference. „ 


He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to 
_ diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He practiſed 
the {mile of univerſal courteſy, and invited all to | 
his table, but admitted none to his retirements. | - 
Many who had been rejected in his choice of friend- | 
| ſhip, now refuſed to accept his acquaintance ; and | 
of thoſe whom plenty and magnificence drew aro 1 
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table, every one preſſed forward toward intimacy, 


thought himſelf overlooked in the croud, and mur- 


| mured becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed above the 


| reſt. By degrees all made advances, and all refented 
repulſe. The table was then covered with delica- 
cies in vain; the mulick ſounded in empty rooms; 
and Abouzaid was left to form in ſolitude ſome new 


5 if ſcheme of pleaſure or ſecurity. 


ResoLvinG now to try the force of gratitude, he 
| enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was ob- 
ſecured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crouded with 
poets, ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, who wan- 
toned in unexperienced plenty, and employed their 


| powers in celebration of their patron. But in a 


mort time they forgot the diſtreſs from which they 
had been rcicued, and began to conſider their deli- 


| verer as a wretch of narrow capacity, who was grow 
| ing great by works which he could not perform, and 
| whom tiey overpaid dy condeſcending to accept his 

 bonwniies. Aboutaid heard their murmurs and dif- 


miiled nem, and from that hour continued blind to 


As che ſons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, {bouzaid, who ſtood at the gate. 
called to him amet the poet. Hame?,” ſaid he, 
thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and 
experiment? I have now learned the vanity of 
_ * thoſe labom: that wiſh to be rewarded by human 
„ b2nevolence ; I ſhall henceforth do gycd, and 
% avoid evil, without reſpect to the opinion of men; 
and reſolve to ſolicit only the approbation of that 
being „hom alone we are {ure to pleaſe by endea- 
* Vouring to pleaſe him.“ „ 5 


10 
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Nouns. 191. Torsoav, Jan. 14. 1752. 


! in Vitium A, 1 n _ | Hos, 


The youth —— | 

Yielding lik: ax, tht impreſſive folly tears ; 
Rough to repreof, and — to future cares. 
| | FR Axcit, 
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| Ds 22 Rau BTH, 


1 HAVE been four days conkned to my das, 


ber by a cold, which kas already kept me from 
three plays, nine ſales, five ſhows, and ſix card- 


tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits bebir d. hand ; and. 


the doctor tells my mamma, that if I fret and cry, 
it will ſettle in my head, and I ſhall not be fit to be 


_ ſeen theſe ſix weeks. But. dear Mr. Nn mbler, how | 
can I help it? at this very time Mellſa is dancing 
with the prettieſt gentleman ;— ſhe will br ceakfal 

with him to-morrow, and then run to two auctions, 

and hear compliments, and have preſents; then ſhe 
will be dreſt, and viſit, and get a ticket to the play; 
then go to cards, and win, and come home with two 
flambeaus before her chair. Dear Mr. Rauber, who 
can bear it ? 


Mr aunt has ju ſt brought me a bundle of your Z 
per for my amuſement. She ſays, you are a phi- | 
| TJoſopher, and will teach me to moderate my deſires, 
and look upon the world with indifference. But, | 
dear ſir, I do not wiſh, nor intend to moderate my | 


defires, nor can [ think it proper to look upon the 


world with indifference, til: the world looks with in- 
difference on me. I have been forced, however, to 
| fit this morning a whole quarter cf an hour with 
your paper before my face; but juſt as my aunt came 
in, Fhyllida had brought me a letter from Mir. Trip, 
Which I put with! n the leaves, and read about ab- 
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ſence and inconſolableneſi, and ardour, and irrefiſtible 
paſſion, and eternal conſtancy, while my aunt imagin- 
ed, that I was puzzling myſelf with your philoſo- 
| phy, and often cried out, when the ſaw me look 
| confuſed, ** If there is any word that you do not 

+ underſtand, child, I will explain it.“ = 


De ar foul! how old people that think themſelves 
wiſe may be impoſed upon! But it is fit that they 
ſhould take their turn, for I am ſure, while they can 
keep poor girls cloſe in the nurſery, they tyrannize 
over us in a very ſhameful manner, and fill our ima- 
ginations with tales of terror, only to make us live in 
quiet ſubjection, and fancy that we can never be 


ſafe but by their protection. 


I Yaveg a mamma and two aunts, who have all 


| been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, awd 


are ſtill generally admired by thoſe that value them- 


: : ſelves upon their underſtanding, and love to talk of 
|| vice and virtue, nature and ſimplicity, and beauty, 


and propriety ; but if there was not ſome hope of 
meeting me, ſcarcely a creature would come near 
them that wears a faſhionable' coat. Theſe ladies, 


| Mr. Rambler, have had me under their government 


fiftcen years and a half, and have all that time been 
endeavouring to deceive me by ſuch repreſentations 
of life as I now find not to be true ; but I knew not 
whether I ought to impute them to ignorance or 
malice, as it is poſuble the world may be much 


| changed fince they mingled in general converſation, 


Dec deſirous that I ſhould love books, they 5 
told me, that nothing but knowledge could make 
me an agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, or qua- 


lify me to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glitter of vanity 


from the ſolid merit of underſtanding ; and that a 
habit of reading would enable me to fill up the va- 


| cuties of life without the help of filly or dangerous 


V amuſe- 
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amuſements, and preſerve me from the ſnares of idle 
neſs and the inroads of temptation. 


Bur their principal intention was to make me 


afraid of men, in which they ſucceeded fo well for 
a a time, that I durſt not look in their faces, or be left 


alone with them in a parlour ; for they made me 

fancy, that no man ever ſpoke but to deceive, or 
looked but to allure ; that the girl who ſuffered him | 
that had once ſqueezed her hand, to approach her a 
| ſecond time was on the brink of ruin; and that ſhe 
who anſwered a billet, without conſulting her rela- | 
tions, gave love ſuch power over her, that ſhe would | 


certainly become either poor or infamous. 


From the time that my leading-ftrings were taken 


off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my beauty but 
from the milliner, the mantua-maker, and my own | 
maid; for my mamma never ſaid more, when ſhe | 
heard me commended, but The girl is very well,” | 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention by ſome | 


enquiry aſter my needle, or my book. 


ET is now three months fince I have been ſuffered 
do pay and receive viſits, to dance at publick afſem- 


blies, to have a place kept for me in the boxes, and 
to play at lady Racke?'s rout ; and you may eaſily 


imagine what | think of thoſe who have io long | 
cheated me with falſe expectations, diſturbed me 
with fictitious terrors, and concealed from me all | 
that I have found to make the happineſs of woman, 


I ar fo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs or ne- 
ceſſity of books, that it I had not dropped all pre- 
tenſions to learning, I ſhould have loſt Mr. Trip, 
whom TI once frighted into another box, by retailing } 


ſome of Dryder's remarks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. 


Ju declares, that he hates nothing like hard words, 
and J am ſure, there is not a better partner 7 ” 
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ſound; his very walk is a dance. I have talked 
once or twice among ladies about principles and 
ideas, but they put their fans before their faces, 

and told me, I was too wiſe for them, who for their 

part, never pretended to read any thing but the play- 
dill, and then aſked me the price of my beſt head. 


_ Tnose vacancies of time which are to be filled N 
up with books, I have never yet obtained; for, con- 


| fider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and therefore 
cannot riſe early; as ſoon as I am up, I dreſs for 


the gardens ; then walk in the park; then always 
go to ſome ſale or ſhow, or entertainment at the lit- 
tle theatre ; then muſt be dreſſed for dinner ; then 
muſt pay my viſits; then walk in the park ; then 
hurry to the play; and from thence to the card- 
table. This is the general courſe of the day, when 
there happens nothing extraordinary; but ſometimes 


| 1 ramble into the country and come back again to a2 
ball; ſometimes I am engaged for a whole day and 
part of the night. If, at any time, I can gain an 


hour by not being at home, I have ſo many things 
to do, ſo many orders to give to the milliner, ſo many 
alterations to make in my cloaths, ſo many viſitants 

names to read over, ſo many invitations to accept or 
refuſe, ſo many cards to write, and ſo many faſhions 
do conſider, that I am loſt in confuſion, forced at laſt 

do let in company or ſtep into my chair, and leave 

balf my affairs to the direction of my maid. 


Tuꝛs is the round of my day; and when ſhall 1 
either ſtop my courſe, or ſo change it as to want a 
book ? I ſuppoſe it cannot be imagined, that any of 


| _ theſe diverſions will be ſoon at an end. There will 


always be gardens, and a park, and auctions, and 
| ſhows, and play-houſes, and cards; viſits will al- 


|| bow can I have time unemployed upon my hands? 


ways be ** and cloaths always be worn; and 
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Bor I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what purpoſe 
they related ſuch tragick ſtories of the cruelty, per- 
ndy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever were 


ſo malicious and deſtructive, have certainly now re. | 
formed their manners. I have not, ſince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does not pro. | 
teſs himſelf devoted to my ſervice, and ready to live 

or die, as I ſhall command him. They are ſo far 
from intending to hurt me, that their only conten. | 
tion is, who ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, | 
and moſt frequently to treat me; when different 
place of entertainment, or ſchemes of pleaſure are 


mentioned, I can lee the eye ſparkle and the cheeks 


glow of him whoſe propolals obtain my approba- 
tion; he then leads me off in triumph, adores my 
condeſcenſion, and congratulates himſelf that he 
has lived to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, Mr. | 
Rambler, creatures to be feared? Is it likely that 

any injury will be done me by thoſe who can enjoy 
life only while I favour them with my preſence ? 


4s, little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpect them of | 
ſtratagems and fraud. When | play at cards, they | 
never take advantage of my miſtakes, nor exact from | 


me a rigorous obſervation of the game. Even Mr. 


Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myſelf, plays with me ſo negligently, that I | 
am ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his money 
by deſign, and yet he is fo fond of play, that he 


ſays, he will one day take me to his houſe in the 


country; that we may try by ourſelves who can con- 
quer. I have not yet promiſed him; but when the | 
ton grows a little empty, I ſhall think upon it, 

for I want ſome trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. | 
I do not doubt my luck, but muſt ſtudy ſome means | 
of amuling my relations. eee 


Fos all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf indebted | 
to that beauty which I was never ſuffered to hear | 


praiſed, and of which, therefore, I did not before 
175 | | know 


/ 
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know the full value. This concealment was cer- 
tainly an intentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes 


like other people, and I am every day told, that no- 


thing but blindneſs can eſcape the influence of my 


|} _ charms. Their whole account of that world which 
they pretend to know ſo well, has been only one 


fiction entangled with another; and though the 
modes of life oblige me to continue ſome appear- 
ances of reſpect, I cannot think that they, who have 


been fo clearly detected in ignorance or impoſture, 
|| have wy right to the eſteem, veneration, or obedi- 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 5 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love; 
*Tis gold alone ſucceeds y by gold 
The venal ſea is bought and ſold. 
Accurs' d be he who firſt of yore 
Diſcover'd the pernicious ore! 
This ſets a brother's heart on fire, 
And arms the ſon againſt the fire; 
And what, alas! is worſe than all, „„ 
To this the lover owes his fall. F. LZ WIS, 
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| 1 AM the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe anceſtors, 


for many ages, held the firſt rank in the county; = 


till at laſt one of them, too deſirous of popularity, 


jet his houſe open, kept a table covered with con- | 


linual profuſion, and diſtributed his beef and ale to 
ſuch as choſe rather to live upon the folly of others, 
than their own labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs libera- | 
ty, that he left a third part of his eſtate mortgaged. | 
His ſucceſſor, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to impair his 

ogy by 1 retrenchments, or to admit, 
dy a ſale of his lands, any participation of the rights 


ol his manor; he therefore made another mortg 1 
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ſelf with the reflection, that his ſon would have the 
hereditary eſtate without the diminution of an acre. 


NearLy reſembling this, was the practice of my 
wife progenitors for many ages. Every man boaſted 
the antiquity of his family, reſolved to ſupport the 
dignity of his birth, and lived in ſplendor and plenty 
' at the expence of his heir, who, ſometimes by a 

wealthy marriage, and ſometimes by lucky legacies, 
diſcharged part of the incumbrances, and thought 
| himſelf entitled to contract new debts, and to leave 

| to his children the ſame inheritance of embarraſment 


Tus the eſtate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
were felled by one, the pos ploughed by another, 
the fiſhery let to farmers by a third; at laſt the old 
hall was pulled down to ſpare the coſt of reparation, 
and part of the materials fold to build a ſmall houſe 
Vith the reſt. We were now openly degraded from 
| our original rank, and my father's brother was al- 
lowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve an apprenticeſhip, 
though we never reconciled ourſelves heartily to the 
| —. of haberdaſher, but always talked of ware- 

' houſes and a merchant, and when the wind hap- 
pened to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards of 
commerce, and to ſympathize with the ſolicitude of 
my poor uncle, who had the true retailer's terror of 
adventure, and never expoſed himſelf or his pro- 
perty to any wider water than the Thames. 


Ix time, however, by continual profit and ſmall 
expences he grew rich, and began to turn his 

| | thoughts towards rank. He hung the arms of the 
WB. Pane 4 over his parlour-chimney ; pointed at a cha- 

riot decorated only with a cypher ; became of opi- 

nion that money could not make a gentleman ; re- 

| ſented the petulance of upſtarts; told ſtories of al- 

| derman PSV 's grandfather the porter; were 85 
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that there was no better method for regulating pre. 


cedence ; wifhed for ſome dreſs peculiar to men of | 
faſhion; and when his ſervant preſented a letter, al. 


ways enquired whether it came from his brother the 
22 e yy | 


Mx father was careful to ſend him game by every 


carrier, which, though the conveyance often coſt 


more than the value, was well received, betauſe it 


gave him an opportunity of calling his friends to. 


gether, deſcribing the beauty of his brother's ſeat, 
and lamenting his own folly, whom no remon- |. 


ſtrances could with-hold from polluting his fingers 
C 


Tas little preſents which we ſent were always re. | 
turned with great munificence. He was defirous of | 


being the ſecond founder of his family, and could 


not bear that we ſhould be any longer outſhone by | 
thoſe whom we conſidered as climbers = our | \ 
ruins, and uſurpers of our fortune. 


He 
our houſe with all the elegance of faſhionable ex- 
pence, and was careful to conceal his bounties, leſt 
the poverty of his family ſhould be ſuſpected. 


Ar length it happened that by miſconduct like 


our own, a large eſtate, which had been purchaſed 


from us, was again expoſed to the beſt bidder. | 


My uncle, delighted with an opportunity of rein- 
ſtating the family in their poſſeſſions, came down 


with treaſures ſcarcely to be imagined in a place 


where commerce has not made large ſums familiar, 
and at once drove all the competitors away, expe- 
dited the writings, and took poſſeſſion. He now 


furniſhed | 


* 


conſidered himſelf as ſuperior to trade, diſpoſed of | _ 

his ſtock, and as ſoon as he had ſettled his oecono- | 

my, began to ſhow his rural ſovereignty, by break- | 

ing the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and ſeiz- | 
ing the guns or nets of thoſe whole fortunes did not 

_ qualify them for ſportſmen, He ſoon 1 
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licited the office of ſheriff, from which all his neigh- 
bours were glad to be reprieved, but which he re- 
arded as a reſumption of anceſtral claims, and a 
Find of reſtoration to blood after the attainder of a 


trade. 


5 My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled with | this 5 


change of l is condition, that he found no want of 
domeſtick entertainment, declared himſelf too old 
to marry, and reſolved to let the newly-purchaſed 
eſtate fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 


I was therefore conſidered as heir apparent, and 


courted with officiouſneſs and careſſes, by the gen- 
tlemen who had hitherto coldly allowed me that rank 


|| which they could not refuſe, depreſſed me with ſtu- 
died neglect, and irritated me with ambiguous in- 


1 | lults. - | 


rere not much pleaſure from the civilities for 


| which I knew mylelf indebted to my uncle's indu- _ 
| fry, till by one of the invitations which every day 
| now brought me, I was induced to ſpend a week 
| with Lacias, whoſe daughter Flavilla J had often 
ſeen, and admired like others, without any thought 


of nearer approaches. The inequality which had 


| hitherto kept me at a diſtance being now levelled, [_ 
was received with every evidence of reſpect; Lucius 
told me the fortune which he intended for his favou- 


me danghter, many odd accidents obliged us to be 


olten together without company, and ] ſoon began 


to ind that they were ſpreading for me the nets of 


matrimon7. 


| FLAFILL 2 was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. 
I wbo had been excluded by a narrow fortune from 
much acquaintance with the world, and never bœen 
| honoured before with the notice of ſo fine a lady, 
was ealily enamoured. Lucius either perceived my 
Fallion, or F/awi//a betrayed it; care was taken. that 
our private meetings ſhould be leſs frequent, and my 


charmer 
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charmer confeſſed by her eyes how much pain fhe | 


ſuffered from our reſtraint. I renewed my viſit upon 
every pretence, but was not allowed one interview | 
without witneſs ; at laſt I declared my paſſion to Ly. | 


cius, who received me as a lover worthy of his daugh. | 


ter, and told me that nothing was wanting to his 
conſent, but that my uncle ſhould ſettle his eſtate 
upon me. I objefted the indecency of encroaching 


on his life, and the danger of provoking him by | 
ſuch an unſeaſonable demand. Lucius ſeemed not! 
to think decency of much importance, but admitted | y 


the danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded that as he 
Was now old, and ſickly, we might, without any in- 
convenience, wait for his death. 1 


wWirn this reſolution I was better contented, as it | 
' procured me the company of Flawi/la, in which the 
days paſſed away amidſt continual rapture ; but in 
pectation of growing rich by the death of my bene. | 
factor, and propoſed to Lucius many ſchemes of | 


time, I began to be aſhamed of fitting idle, in ex- F 


raiſing my own fortune by ſuch affiſtance as I knew | 


my uncle willing to give me. Lucius afraid, leſt J 


ſhould change my affection in abſence, diverted me | 


from my defign by diſſuaſives to which my paſſion | 
ceeaſily liſtened. At laſt my uncle died, and confider- 
ing himſelf as neglected by me, from the time that | 
Flavilla took poſſeſſion of my heart, left his eſtate 

to my younger brother, who was always hoverin 


about his bed, and relating ſtories of my pranks and | 


extravagance, my contempt of the commercial dia- Th 


lect, and my impatience to be ſelling ftock. | 


My condition was ſoon known, and I was no 
longer admitted by the father of Flawilla. I re- 
peated the proteſtations of regard, which had been 
formerly returned with ſo much ardour, in a letter 


which ſhe received privately, but returned by her fa- | 


| ther's ſootman. Contempt has driven out my love, 
and I am content to have purchaſed, by the loſs of |] 


at ati. Mt. 4 kai . 
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fortune, an eſcape from a harpy who has joined the 
artifices of age to the allurements of youth. I am 
now going to purſue my former projects with a le- 
gacy which my uncle bequeathed me, and if I ſuc- 
ceed, ſhall expect to hear of the repentance of Fla- 


1 OY 
CON STANTIUS. 


[COON NE OO EN TATY 
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| Taub . tumes ? ſunt certa piacula 7 "i 8 
Ter purd lecto poterunt reereare Libel, Hon. 


or art thou vain ? books yield a certain ſpell, 
To ſtep thy tumour ; you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell 


Wien you have read them thrice, and ſtudied well, } 


VVV 
{17 HATEVER is univerſally defired, will be 
ſought by induſtry and artifice, by merit and 


crimes, by means good or bad, rational and abſurd, 
| according to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of 


wiſdom or folly. Some will always miſtake the de- 


I gree of their own deſert, and ſome will deſire that 
others may miſtake it. The cunning will have re- 


courſe to ſtratagem, and the powerful to violence, 


| for the attainment of their wiſhes ; ſome will ſtoop 
| to theft, and others venture upon plunder, 


. Paalsk js ſo pleaſing to the mind of man, that 
I i is the original motive of almoſt all our actions. 
The deſire of commendation, as of every thing elie, 


is varied indeed by innumerable differences of tem- 


per, capacity, and knowledge; ſome have no higher 


wiſh than for the applauſe of a club; ſome expect 


| the acclamations of a county; and ſome have hope 
d fill the mouths of all ages and nations with their 
| names, Every man pants for the higheſt emmence 


Within 


— - — — — 
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within his view; none, however mean, ever ſink? 


below the hope of being diſtinguiſhed by his fellow. 


beings, and very few have, by magnanimity or piety, 
been ſo raifed above it, as to act wholly without re. 


gard to cenlure or opinion. 


my be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves, but 5 
reſolutions will not execute themſelves. That Which 
all think too parſimoniouſly diſtributed to their own 


claims, they will not gratuitouſly ſquander upon 


others, and ſome expedient mult be tried, by which | 
_ Praiſe may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 


Aux the innumerable bidders for praiſe, ſome | 
are willing to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, and offer | 

_ eaſe and health, fortune ard life. Vet even of thele | 
only a ſmall part have gained what they ſo camettly | 

_ Cefired ; the ſtudent waſtes away in meditation, and | 

the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts, but unleſs ſome | | 
accidental advantage co-operates with merit, neither | 
perſeverance nor adventure attract attention, ad 
learning and bravery fink into the grave, without | a 
J SL © 


Bur ambition and vanity generally expect to be | 
gratified on eaſier terms. It has been long obſerved, 
that what is procured by ſkill or labour to the fit 
poſſeſſor, may be afterwards transferred for money; 

and that the man of wealth may partake all the ac- | 
quiſitions of courage without hazard, and all the | 


products of induſtry without fatigue. It was ealily 


diſcovered, that riches would obtain praiſe among | 
other conveniencies, and that he whoſe pride ws | 
unluckily aſſociated with lazineſs, ignorance, t 
cowardice, needed only to pay the hire of a mu 3 

eu- 


riſt, and he might be regaled with periodic 


ogies; might determine, at leiſure, what virtue @ | 1 
| ſcience he would be pleaſed to appropriate, and be | 
lulled in the evening with ſoothing ſerenades, 1 
waked in the morning by ſprightly gratu'ations. = 1 
1 from > ts 
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Tus happineſs which mortals receive from the 


celebration of beneficence which never relieved, elo- 
quence which never perſuaded, or elegance which 
never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or diſturbed, 
when they are known honeſtly to pay for their en- 
tertainment. Bur there are unmerciful exactors of 
aadulation, who with-hold the wages of venality; re- 


tain their encomiait from year to year by general 
promiſes and ambiguous blandiſhments ; and when 
he has run through the whole compaſs of flatrery, 


diſmiſs him with contempt, becauſe his vein of fic- 
| tion is exhauſted. | 


A coxTinwvar feaſt of commendation is only to 
| be obtained by merit or by wealth; many are there- 

fore obliged to content themſelves with üngle mor- 
ſels, and recompenſe the infrequency of tucir en- 


joyment by exceſs and riot, whenever fortune ſcts 
the banquet before them. Hunger is never delicate; 
| they who are ſeldom gorged to the full wich praiſe, 
may be ſafely fed with groſs complimen's, for the 
| appetite muſt be ſatisfied before it is diſguſted. 


I. is eaſy to find the moment at which vaaity is 
enger for ſuſtenance, and all that impudence or ſer- 
vility can offer will be well received. When any 
one complains of the want of what he is Known to 


poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 


with impatience to be contradicted. When the 
trader pretends anxiety about the payment of his 
| bills, or the beauty remarks how frightfully ſhe looks, 
then is the lucky moment to talk of riches or of 

charms, of the death of lovers, or the honour of a 
| merchant. ors ra” 


| Orntrs there are yet more open and artleſs, who, 
Inſtead of ſuborning a flatterer, are content to ſup- 
Ply his place, and, as ſome animals impregnate them- 
ſelves, {well with the praiſes which they hear from 
| their own tongues, Recke is dicitur /audare ſeſe, cui nemo 
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alius contigit laudator. It is right, ſays Eraſmus, 


that he, whom no one elſe will commend, ſhould 


e beſtow commendations on himſelf.” Of all the 
ſons of vanity, theſe are ſure the happieſt and greateſt ; 


for, what is greatneſs or happineſs but independence 
on external influences, exemption from hope or fear, 


and the power of ſupplying every want from the 


common ſtores of nature, which can neither be ex. | 


hauſted nor prohibited? Such is the wiſe man of the 


| ſtoicks ; ſuch is the divinity of the epicureans; and 
ſuch is the flatterer cf himſelf. Every other enjoy. 
ment malice may deſtroy ; every other panegyrick 
envy may with-hold ; but no human power can de. 


prive the boaſter of his own encomiums. Infamy 


may hiſs, or contempt may growl, the hirelings of 
the great may follow fortune, and the votaries of 
truth may attend on virtue; but his pleaſures ſtill tre. 
main the ſame ; he can always liſten with rapture to | 
himſelf, and leave thoſe who dare not repoſe upon 
their own atteſtation, to be elated or depreſſed by 
Chance, and toil on in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing ca- 


price, and propitiating malice. 


Tus art of happineſs has been long practiſed by 1 


periodical writers, with little apparent violation of 
decency. When we think our excellencies overlook. 
ed by the world, or deſire to recall the attention of 
the publick to ſome particular perſormance, we fit 


down with great compoſure and write a letter to our- | 


| ſelves. The correſpondent, whoſe character we al- 


ume, always addreſſes us with the deference due to | 
a4 ſuperior intelligence; propoſes his doubts with a | 
proper ſenſe of his own inability ; offers an objec- | 
tion with trembling diffidence; and at laſt has no 


other pretenſions to our notice taan his profundity 


of reſpe&, and ſincerity of admiration, his ſubmil- 


nion to our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs. To 
ſuch a reader it is impoſſible to refuſe regard, nor 
can it eaſily be imagined with how much alacrity we 


| Inatch up the pen which indignation or deſpair bad 


con- 


niu 
Pi 
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condemned to inaCtivity, when we find ſuch candour 8 


and judgment yet remaining in the world. 


A LeTTEx of this kind I had lately the honour 

of peruſing, in which, though ſome of the periods 
| were negligently cloſed, and ſome expreſſions of fa- 
miliarity were uſed, which I thought might teach 


{ others to addreſs me with too little reverence, I was 


ſo much delighted with the paſſages in which men- 

| tion was made of — univerſal learning —unbounded 

genius ſoul of Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato— 
büdiry of thought — accuracy of diſtinftion—— 


elegance of combination vigour of fancy 


| frength of reaſon and regularity of compoſition 


| that I had once determined to lay it before the 


publick. Three times I ſent to the printer, and three 


times I fetched it back. My modeſty was on the 


- | point of yielding, when reflecting that I was about 
_ | to walte panegyricks on myſelf, which might be more Z 
| profitably reſerved for my patron, I locked it up for 
| a better hour, in compliance with the farmer's prin- _ 
 ciple, who never eats at home what he can carry to 


{| the market. 


2 KN. N. N r 
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Si damnoſa [ juva: alea, ludit er Heres 


Bullatus, parwvoque eadem quatit arma Fritills, 195 _Jov. 


If gaming does an aged fire entice, 1 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 


Aud ſhakes in hanging ſleeves the little box and dice. 
j 2:50, + NIN 
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THAT vanity which keeps every man import» 
1 ant in his own eyes, inclines me to believe, 
| = neither you nor your readers have yet forgotten 
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the name of Eumarthes, who ſent you a few months | fami 
ago an account of his arrival at London with a young learn 
nobleman his pupil. I ſhall therefore continue my acqu 
narrative, without preface or recapitulation. 1 man 
Mr pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mother's | knoy 
countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf ] yrifes 
with all thoſe qualifications which conſtitute puerile | ſent 
politeneſs. He became in a few days a perfect ma- faſhic 
tſter of his hat, which with a careleſs nicety he could I df 
put off or on, without any need to adjuſt it by a ſe- | ance 
cond motion. This was not attained but by frequent 
conſultations with his dancing-maſter, and conftant | Ax 
practice before the glaſs, for he had tome ruſtick ha-. | He is 
bits to overcome; but, what will not time and in- | greſs 
duſtry perform? A fortnight more furniſhed him with | notice 
en the airs and forms of familiar and reſpectful ſa- | yatior 
!ntation, from the clap on the ſhoulder to the hum- | At hi: 
ble bow ; he practiſes the ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and | count 
the {mile of condeſcenſion, the ſolemnity of promiſe, | ighs, 
and the graciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he had | his me 
been nurſed at a levee; and pronounces, with no leſs | reſum 
_ propriety than his father, the mor.ofyllables of cold. | fentim 
neſs, and ſonorous periods of reſpectful profeſſion, | preſſe 
VVV 5 | | —Yrz” 
Hk immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity which | @ the 
ſolitude and ſtudy are apt to imprei> upon the moſt = 
courtly genius; was able ro enter a crouded room {| Ry, 
with airy civility ; to meet the glances of a hundred t the 
eyes without perturbation ; and addreſs thoſe whom ance tl 
he never ſaw before with eaſe and confidence. In | city 
lefs than a month his mother declared her ſatisfae- pick 0: 
tion at his proficiency by a triumphant obſervation, {| how o. 
that ſhe believed, nothing would make him bluſh, de fi 
Co, 5 | 3 32ͤöͤ; 
Tux ſilence with which I was contented to hear doubt 


my pupil's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuſpect | plauſe, 

me not much delighted with his acquiſitions; but ſhe _ fromot 

attributed my diſcontent to the diminution of my in- 

| fluence, and my fears of loſing the patronage of the | _ 
„ 8 OT -. __ ,- 
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family; and though ſhe thinks favourably of my 
learning and morals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly un- 
acquainted with the cuſtoms of the polite part of 
' mankind ; and therefore not qualified to form the 
manners of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
knowledge of the world. This knowledge ſhe com- 
riſes in the rules of viſiting, the hiftory of the pre- 
— hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
faſhions, an extenſive acquaintance with the names 
and faces of perſons of rank, and a frequent appear- 
ance in places of reſort. > is | 


Aru this my pupil perſues with great application. 
| He is twice a day in the mall, where he ſtudies the 
dreſs of every man ſplendid enough to attract his 
notice, and never comes home without ſome obſer. 
| vation upon ſleeves, button holes, and embroidery. 
At his return from the theatre, he can give an ac- 
| count of the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, 
| ſighs, flirts, and bluſhes of every box, fo much to 
| bis mother's ſatisfaction, that when ! attempted to 
| reſume my character, by enquiring his opinion of the 
ſentiments and diction of the tragedy, ſhe at once re- 
preſſed my criticiſm, by telling me, that he hoped he 
| did not go to loſe his time in attending to the creatures 
n the Hage. = | ß 


Bur his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſignalized 
1 at the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his acquaint- 
_ ance through their diſguiſes, with ſuch wonderful fa- 
| ality, as has afforded the family an inexhauſtible to- 
pick of converſation. Every new viiitor is informed 
{| how one was detected by his gait, and another by 
| the ſwing of his arms, a third by the toſs of his head, 
and another by his favourite phraſe ; nor can you 

doubt but theſe performances receive their juſt ap- 
| plauſe, and a genius thus haſtening to maturity is 
I promoted by every art of cultivation. 


” © Sven 
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Suck have been his endeavours, and ſuch his aſ. 
ſiſtances, that every trace of IH ature was ſoon ob- 


literated. He has changed his language with his 


dreſs, and inſtead of endeavouring at purity or pro- 


priety, has no other care than to catch the reigning 
phraſe and current exclamation, till by copying what- 
ever is peculiar in the talk of all thoſe whole birth 


or fortune entitle them to imitation, he has collected 


every faſhionable barbariſm of the preſent winter, 


and ſpeaks a diale& not to be underſtood among 
thoſe who form their ſtile by poring upon authors. 


= To this copiouſneſs of ideas, and felicity of lan- 
guage, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead the con - 


verfation, that he is celebrated among the ladies as 
the prettieſt gentleman that the age can boaſt of, ex- 
cept that ſome who love to talk themſelves think him 


too forward, and others lament that, with ſo much | 


uit and knowledge, he is not taller. 


H Is mother liſtens to his obſervations with her 
eyes ſparkling and her heart beating, and can ſcarcely 
contain in the moſt numerous aſſemblies the expecta - 
tions which ſhe has formed for his future eminence. 

Women, by whatever fate, always judge abſurdl7 


of the intellects of boys. The vivacity and confi- 


dence which attract female admiration, are ſeldom 


produced in the early part of life, but by ignorance 
at leaſt, if not by ſtupidity; for they proceed not 


from confidence of right, but fearleſneis of wrong. 
Whoever has a clear apprehenſion, mutt have quick 
ſenſibility, and where he has no ſufficient reaſon to 
ttruſt his own judgment, will proceed with doubt and 
caution, becaule he perpetually dreads the diſgrace _ 
The pain of miicarriage is naturally 


of error. 


proportionate to the deſire of excellence; and, there- _ 
fore, till men are hardened by long familiarity _ 
with reproach, or have attained, by frequent ſtrug- 

_ gles, the art of ſuppreſſing their emotions, 2 
8 7)/)//%ͤͤX .. Womey: ence 
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dence is found the inſeparable aſſociate of under - 
fanding. 


Bo r ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own abi- 
lities, that he has for ſome time profeiied himſelf a 
wit, and tortures his imagination on all occaſions for 
| burleſque and jocularity. How he ſupports a cha- 
racer, which, perhaps, no man ever aſſumed with- 
out repentance, may be eaily conjectured. Wit, you 
know, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the diſ- 
covery of ſome occuit relation between images in 
appearance remote from each other; an effuſion of 
wit therefore preſuppoſes an accumulation of knoõ-w-- 
ledge; a memory ſtored with notions, which the ima- 
gination may cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind, ſhe 
can never form any combinations from few ideas, as 
many changes can never be rung upon a few bells. 
| Accident may indeed, ſometimes produce a lucky 
| parallel or a firiking contraſt ; but theſe gifts of 
chance are not frequent, and he that has nothing of 
bis own, and vet condemns himſelf to needleſs ex- 

. pences, mult live upon loans or theft, _ : 


Put indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob- 
tained, and the reſpect which his rank ſecures, have 
hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual qualifica- 
| | tions; and he imagines, that all admire who applaud, 
aud that all who laugh are pleaſed. He therefore 
returns every day to the charge with encreaſe of 
courage, though not of ftrengrta, and practiſes all 
the tricks by which wit is counterfeited, - He lays 
| tains for a quibble; he contrives blunders for his 
 foorman ; he adapts old ſtories to prelent characters, 
he miſtakes the queſtion, that he may return a ſmart 
atlwer ; he anticipates the argument, that he may 
pauftbly object; when he has nothing to reply, he 
repeats the laſt words of his anta z zonick, then ſays. 
* your humble ſervant, and concludes with a laugh 
Vos. TY. OT 16: 
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Tuxksz miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to cor. | 


rect; but, what can be expected from reaſon unſup- 
ported by faſhion, {plendour, or authority? He hears 


me indeed, or appears to hear me, but is ſoon ref. 


cued from the lecture by more pleaſing avocations ; 


and ſhows, diverſions and careſſes drive my precepts 


from his remembrance. 


Hs at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter the | 
world, and has met with adventures in his brit ſally, 
which I ſhall, by your paper, communicate to the 


publick. 


am, &c. 


 EUMATHES, 


| Nous. 195. Tusspuv, Far. 28, 1752. 


AA Cc; eq rudis 
 Heerere ingenuus Puer, _ 
Pienarigue timet; ludere doctior 
Sen Graco jubeas trocho, 

Sen malis vetitã legibus ald. | 

Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, | 

To mount the manag d ſteed, or urge the chace : 
More ſkill'd in the mean arts of vice, | 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. 
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ment himſelf with expedlation, will ſeldom be able 


to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or equal the hope | 


: Hon. 
FaAx eis, 


AVO URS of every kind are doubled when 

they are ſpeedily conferred. This is particu- 
larly true of the gratification of curioſity: He that 
long delays a ſtory, aud ſuffers his auditor to tor- 


| 3 | 


tops, 
| with v 
and u 
enviec 
verſat 
their 
that tl 
nods : 
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Pos this reaſon, I have already ſent you the con- 
tinuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which, though it con- 
tains no events very uncommon, may be of uſe to 
{| young men who are in too much haſte to truſt their 
{ own prudence, and quit the wing of protection * 
1 ue they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 


Wren he rſt ſettled i in 8 he was fo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo 
confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and crowds, and hur- 
ry, and ſo terrified by rural narratives of the arts of 
| ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the populace, malignity of 

porters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid 

to go beyond the door without an attendant, and 
imagined his life in danger if he was obliged to paſs 


the ſtreets at — in a. vehicle but his — 
— 1 | | 


Hr was therefor e ad for a time, that 1 


mould accompany him in all his excurſions. But his 


| fear abated as he grew more familiar with its objects: 
and the contempt to which his ruſticity ek him 
from ſuch of his companions as had accidentally 


known the town longer, _—_ ** to diſſemble his 0 


W terrors. 


| His FR of liberty made him now willing to 
{pare me the trouble of obſerving his motions, but 
knowing how much his ignorance expoſed him to 
miſchict, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town. We went together every day 
tao a coffee houſe, where he met wits, heirs, and 
| ps, airy, ignorant, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, 
with whom he had become acquainted at card-tables, : 
and whom he conſidered as the only beings to be 
envied or admired. What were their topicks of con- 


verſation 1 could never diſcover, for ſo much was 


| their vivacity depretied by my intruſive ſeriouſneſs, 
| that they ſeidom proceeded bevond the exchange of 
Eo nods and d fhrugs, an arch grin, or a broken hint, ex- 
= | | i 3 cept 
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cept when they could retire, while 1 was looking on 


the papers, to a corner of the 100m, where they 


ſeemed to diſburden their imaginations, and com- 


monly vented the ſuperſluity of their ſprightlineſs in 
a peal of laughter. When they had tittered them- 
ſelves into negligence, I could ſometimes overhear a 
few ſyllables, ſuch as, 
mical airs ;——ſmoke the tutor: — company for 
gentiemen !—aud other broken phraſes, by which I 
did not ſuffer my quiet to be Giſturbed, for they ne- 
ver proceeded to avowed inuignitics, but contented 


ſolemn raical ; acade- 


themſelves to murmur in ſecret, and, whenever [ 


turned my eye upon them, ſhrunk into flilnels. 


He was, however, deſirous of withdrawing frem 


the ſubjection which he could not venture to break, 


and made a ſecret appointment to afiiſt his compa- 
nions in the perſecution of a 
_ Privately procured him a caical, on Which he prac- 
tiſed in a back-garret for two hours in the after- 
noon. At the proper time, a chair was called ; he 
pretended an engagement at lady Fiz1zr's, and ha- 
itened to the place where his critical aſiociates had 
aſſembled. They hurried away to the theatre, full 


of malignity and denunciations againit a man whole 


name they had never heard, and a performance 
which they could not underitand ; for they were re- 
ſolved to judge for themſelves, and wou'd not iuffer 
the town to be impoſed upon by ſcribblers. In the 
pit, they exerted themſelves with great ſpirit and vi- 
vacity; called out for the tunes of obicene ſongs, 
_ talked loudly at intervals of S/44e/pear and Johnſon, 
played on their catcals a thort prelude of terror, cla- 
moured vehemently for the prologue, and clapped 
with great dexteiity at the firſt entrance of the 
players. FC ; 


I' o ſcenes they heard without attempting inter- 

ruption; but being no longer able to reſtrain their 

impatience, they then began to exert themſelves in 
* | groans 


, 


| 


| 
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roars and hiffes, and plied their catcals with inceſ- 
| 2 diligence ; 10 that they were ſoon conſidered by 
the audience as diſturbers of the honſe, and fome 


who fat near them, either provoked ac the »bſtrac- 
tion of their entertainment, or deſirous to preſerve 


the author from the mortification of ſeeing his hopes 
d:itroyed by children, tuatched away their inſtru- 


ments of cr iticilm, and by the ſeaſon: e vibration 
of a thick, ſubdued ther ik autancoul.y co — | 


and ſilence. 


£ To exile arate themfuives after this vexatious de- 
ſeat, they poſted to a tavern, where hoy recovered 


their alacrity, and, after two hours of ol Are perous 


jollity, burtt out big with enterprise, and panting 


for ſome occaſions to ſignalize their prowe!ls. Ihey 


procecded vigorout ly through two ſtreets. ard with 
very little op boficion diſperied a rabble of drankards 


less page e than themſelve: , then roncd two watch— 
men in the kennel, and croxe the windows of a 
| tavern in which the fogie ves took ſhelter. At luſt 


it was determined to march up to a row of chairs, 


and demoliſh them for ſtanding on the r 


the chairmen formed a line of bat: le, and blow 

were exchanged for a time with equal courage ng 
both ſides. At laſt the aflailants were vel pow ered, 
and the chairmen, when they kucw their . 


brought them home by force. 


Tal young gentleman, next morning. bung! his 
bead, and was fo much aſhamed of his outraves ard 5 
defeat. that pernaps he n. ight have been checked in = 
his firſt follies, had ust wy mother, Partly in pity of 
lis dzje ion, "and partly in: approbac :0n of his ſpi- 
Iit, relieved him from his perplexity, by paying the 


613ages privately, and cilcouraging all animadver. 
lou and Lap 


Tuis 8 could not els babe kim. 
| from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once 


oe __- reſtore 


I GA SER. ——— 


— — 
- : = — 
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reſtore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days filent, modeſt, and compliant, and thought 
| himſelf neither too wiſe for inſtruction, nor too manly = 
for reſtraint. But his levity overcame this falutary 
ſorrow ; he began to talk with his former raptures of 
maſquerades, taverns and frolicks ; bluſtered when 
his wig was not combed with exactneſs; and threaten. 
dd deſtruction to a taylor who had miſtaken his direc- 
tions about the pocket. „ 


I «New that he was now riſing again above 


controul, and that this inflation of ſpirits would burſt 
out into ſome miſchievous abſurdity. I therefore 


watched him with great attention ; but cne evening, 


having attended his mother at a viſit, he withdrew 
himſelf, unſuſpected, while the company was en- 


raged at cards. His vivacity and ofnciouſneſs were 


Joon miſſed, and his return impatiently expected; 
ſupper was delayed, and converſation ſuſpended ; 
every coach that rattled through the ſtreet was ex- 
pected to bring him, and every ſervant that entered 
the room was examined concerning his departure. 
At laſt the lady returned home, and was with great 
difficulty preſerved from fits by ſpirits and cordials. 

The family was diſpatched a thouſand ways without 
ſucceſs, and the houſe was filled with diſtraction, | 

till, as we were deliberating what farther meaſures 
to take, he returned from a petty gaming-table, 
with his coat torn, and his head broken ; without 


his ſword, ſnuff-box, ſleeve-buttons, and watch. 


Or this loſs or robbery, he gave little account; 
but, inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, en- 
deavoured to ſupport himſelf by ſurlineſs and aſpe- 
rity, © He was not the firſt that had played away a 
( few trifles, and of what uſe were birth and for-“ 

tune if they would not admit ſome ſallies and ex- 

* pences.” His mamma was ſo much provoked by 


the colt of this prank, that ſhe would neither palli- 


.ate nor conceal it ; and his father, after ſome hoo Sl | 
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ol raſtication which his. fondneſs would not ſuffe” 
him to execute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, 
that he might not be tempted by plenty to profuſion. 
This method would have ſucceeded in a place where 
| there are no pandars to folly and extravagance, but 
was now likely to have produced pernicious conſe- 
| quences; for we have diſcovered a treaty with a 
broker, whoſe daughter he ſeems diſpoſed to marry, 
on condition that he ſhall be ſupplied with preſent 

money, for which he is to repay thrice the value at 


1 the death of his father. 


Tuexz was now no time to * loſt. A PERRY SPY | 


conſultation was immediately held, and he was doom- 
| ed to paſs two years in the country; but his mother, 


touched with his tears, declared, that ſhe thought 
; him too much of a man to be any longer confined to 
| his book, and he therefore begins his — to. mor- 
| ow * a Frei governor. 


47 am, be. 


kUuarRESs. 
eee 
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| Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſcum | TY 
Multa recedentes adimunt, — | _ Mon, 


The bleſſings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Den with our * of life 9 glide, | | N 
| | Fx Axels, | 


JAXTE R, in the ee of Ms as life, has 
cnumerated ſeveral opinions, which, though he 


| thought them evident and inconteſtable at his firſt 
entrance into the world, time and | experience dif- | 


E your him to _ 


J's „ ns- 


—————— — 
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Wuorven reviews the ſtate of his own mind from 


the dawn of manhood to its decline, and conſiders 


what he purſued or dreaded, flighted or eſteemed at 
different periods of his age, will have no reaſon to 
imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment peculiar to any 


Ration or character. Every man, however careleſs 
and inattentive, has conviction forced upon him; the 


lectures of time obtrude themſ.lves upon the moſt 


unwilling or Ciſfpated auditor ; and, by comparing 


our paſt with our preſent thoughts, we perccive that 


e have changed our minds, though perhaps we 


A diſcorer when the a teratiou happened, or by 


hat Cauſes it Was Js. 


Tuts revolution of ſentiments ako a perpe- 


tual conteſt between the old and yours. They who 
imagine themfelves entitled to vencration by the pre- 
vogative of lorger life, are inclined to treat the no- 


tions of thoſe whole conduct they ſuperintend with 
ſ2perci!: ouſneſs and contempt, for want of conſider- 


ing that the future and the paſt have different ap- 
pearances; that the N= will always be 
great betueen expeGation and enjoyment, between 


new r offeſlion and r that the truth of many 


maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure to be al- 
lowed till it is felt; and that the miſeries of life 
would be encreaſed beyond ail human power of en- 
durance, if we were to enter the World wml the lame 


opinions as we carry from it. 


W x 3 indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 
Hope will predeminate in every mind, till it has 
been ſuppreſſed by frequent diſapp intments. The 
youth has not yet diſcovered how any: evils are 
continually havering about us, and when he is ſet 
free from the ſhackles of diſciphpe, looks abroad 
into the world with rapture ; be fees an elyfian re- 
gion open before him, fo raricgat ted with beauty, 
ad ſo stored with p 'caſure, that his care is rather to 
Acme gocd taan to un evil; he ſtands di- 


{ r acc d 
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ſtrated by different forms of delight, and has 10 


other doubt than which path to follow of thoſe which 
all lead — to the bow ers of happineſs. 


He who has ſeen o: aly the ſuper Gcies of life be- 
lieves cvery thing to be what it appears, and rarely 
ſulrefs that external ſplendor conceals any latent 
ſorrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
may be greatneſs: without: ſaf ety, affluence without 
content, jollity without friendſhip, and ſolitude with- 
ont peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to cull the 
bleflings of every condition, and to leave its incon- 
veniencies to the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined | 


to believe no man miſerable but by his own fault, 


and ſeldom looks with much pity upon failings or 
miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them — * | 
mitted, or negligently incurred. 


Ir is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to hear 
j "0! veuth of generous ſentiments and warm imagina- 
tion, declaring in the moment of openneſs and con- 
fence his deſigns and expectations; becauſe long 
lte is poſſible, he conſiders it as certain, and there- 
tre promiſes himſelf all the changes of happineſs, | 
and provides gratifications for every deſire. He is, 
for a time, to give himſelf wholly to frolick and di- 
verſion, to range the world in ſearch of pleaſure, to 
cc! icht every eye, to gain every heart, and to be 
celebrated equally for his pleaſing levities and folid 
z. ainments, his deep reiteftions, and his ſparkling 

 Tepartees. He then elevates his views to nobler en- 
IN ments, and finds all the ſcattered excellencies of 
dae female world united in a woman, who prefers 
* a..dreſics to wealth an 4 titles; he is afterwards 
to enpn'2 in buſineſs, to C:ſſipate Jificulty, and over- 
| power oppoſition ; to climb by the mere force of 
Merit to fame and ; reatneis; and reward all thoſe. 


who countenanced his riſe, or paid Que regard to his 


earl, excellence. At laſt he will 1 retire 1 in n peace and 
ZF V | honour; | 
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honour; contract his views to domeſtick pleaſures; 
form the manners of children like himſelf; obſerve 


how every year expands the beauty of his daugh- 
— catch ardour from their fa. | 
ther's hiſtory ; he will give laws to the neighbour. 


ters, and how his 


hood; dictate axioms to poſterity ; and leave the 
world an example of wiſdom and of happine!s, 


Wirn hopes like theſe, he ſallies jocund into life ; 
to little purpoſe is he told, that the condition of hu- 
manity admits no pure and unmingled happineſs ; 
that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty | 
or diſeaſe; that uncommon qualifications and con- 


trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applauſe; that whatever admiration and fondneſs 


may promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with ſome virtues and ſome faults, 
and be as often diſguſted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance; that if he adventures into the cir- 
cle cf action, he muſt expect to encounter men as 
artful, as daring, as reſolute as himſelf ; that of his 
Children, ſome may be deformed, and others vici- 


ous ; fome may diſgrace him by their follies, ſome 


_ offend him by their inſolence, and ſome exhauſt him 
dy their profuſion. He hears all this with obſtinate 


incredulity, and wonders by what malignity old age 


is influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears 


with predictions of miſery. : 
5 Auoxc other pleaſing errors of 8 minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. EF 


e that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- _ 
poraries can ſpare from their own affairs, conceives | 


all eyes turned upon himſelf, and imagines every one 


that approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, - 


an admirer or a ſpy. He therefore conſiders his 
fame as involved in the event of every action. Many 


of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from this 
This it is that gives firm- 


quick ſenſe of reputation. Th 


| 


3 
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neſs and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, and 
it is this that kindles reſentment for ſlight injuries, 
and dictates all the principles of ſanguinary honour, 


Bur as time brings him forward into the world, 


he ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares fame or re- 


proach with innumerable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in the obſcurity of the croud ; and that 


what he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives way | 
to new objects of regard. He then eaſily ſets him- 


ſelf free from the anxieties of reputation, and con- 

| fiders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, which, 

| while he hears it, is paſſing away, without any laſt- 
ing miſchief or advantage. 


Ix youth, it is common to meaſure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to 
act without any meaſure but intereſt, and to loſe 


ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. 


| __ Svc is the condition of life, that ſomething is 
always wanting to happineſs. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are ſoon blaſted by raſhneſs and 
negligence, and great defigns which are defeated by 
inexperience. In age we have knowledge and pru- _ 
dence without ſpirit to exert, or motives to prompt 
them; we are able to plan ſchemes and regulate 

; meaſures, but have not time remaining to bring them 


do completion, 


nn OO Im — —V— — 


— —— 


— 
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Nou. 197. Tursbax, Fes. 4, 1752. 


5 Cajus Vulturis bec erit cadauer? | Mar 1. 
Say, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls? 


nn RAMBLER. 
d yy 
" BELONG to an order of mankind, conſider- 
able at leaſt tor their number, to which your no- 


"tice has never been formally extended, though equal- 
1y entitled to regard with thoſe trifiers, who have 


hitherto ſupplied you with topicks of amuſement or 
inſtrudtion. J am, Mr. Rambler, a legicy-hunter ; 
and as every man is willing to think well of the tribe 


in which his name is regiſtered, you will forgive my 
_ vanity if | remind you that the legacy-hunter, how- 
ever degraded by an ill-compounded appellation in 
our barbarous language, was known, as I am told, 
in ancient Rcme, by the ſonorous titles of Captatur 


and Haredipeta. 


My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his maſter's daughter, in hopes of a tortune 


which he did not obtain, having been, as he after- 


wards diſcovered, choſen by her only becauſe ſhe had 
no better offer, and was afraid of ſervice. I was the 


firit offspring of a marriage thus reciprocally fraudu- 


jent, ard therefore could not be expected to inherit 


n. uch dignity or generoſity, and if | had them not 


from nature, was not likely ever to attain them; for 


in the years which I ſpent at home I never heard any + 
reaſon for action or ferbearance, but that we ſhould 


gain money or loſe it, nor was taught any other flile 
cf commendation, than that Mr. Sealer, is a warm 


man, Mr. Gripe las done his buſineſs and needs care 


F. Laws; - 


My 
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My parents, though otherwiſe not — philoſo- 


phers, knew the force of early education, and took 


care that the blank of my underſtanding ſhould be 
filled with impreſſions of the value of money. My 


mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate ſome 
ſalutary axioms, ſuch as might incite me fo Heep ab hat 


That, and get what I could; the informed me that 


we were in a world, where all muſt catch that cat! 
can; and as 1 grew up, ſtored my memory with 
deeper obſervations ; - reſtrained me from the uſual 
puerile expences, by remarking that many a /itt!: 
mae a mickle ; and, when I envied the finery of any 
of my neighbours, told me, that wm WAS a ”m dog, 
but bolalfass was a better. 


| was 1 ſagacious enough to diſcover that U 
was not born to great wealth; and, having heard no 
other name for happineſs, was ſometimes inclined o 
repine at my condition. But my mother always re- 
lieved me, by ſaying, that there was money enough _ 
in the family, that it wwas good to be of kin to means, 


that I had nothing to do but to pleaſe my friends, 
and I might come to hold up my head with the belt 
| yan in the country. | 


T vn12 ſplendid cxpefiations aroſe from our alli- 
_ ance to three perſons of conſiderable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
ſhe died, rewarded her ofhciouſneis and fidelity with 
a large legacy. My father had two relations, of 


u hom one had broken his indentures and run to ſea, 


from whence, after an abſence of thirty years, he 
returned with ten thouſand pours; and the other 
had lured an heircfs out of a window, who dying of 


her firſt child, had left him her eſtate, on which he 


lived without any other care than to collect his rents, 


and preſerve from — that game which be could | 


: not Kill himſelf. 


Tusss 
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Trtse hoarders of money were vilited and court- 


ed by all who had any pretence to approach them, 


and received preſents and compliments from couſins 
who could ſcarcely tell the degree of their relation. 


But we had peculiar advantages which encouraged 
us to hope, that we ſhould by degrees ſupplant our | 
competitors. My father, by his profeſſion, made 


himſelf neceſſary in their affairs; for the failor and 


the chambermaid, he enquired out mortgages and 
ſecurities, and wrote bonds and contracts; and had 
endeared himſelf to the old woman, who once raſhly 
lent a hundred pounds without conſulting him, by in- 


forming her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and poſting ſo expeditiouſly with an exe- 
cution, that all the other creditors were defrauded. 


To the ſquire he was a kind of fleward, and had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his office by his addrefs in 
raiſing the rents, his inflexibility in diſtreſſing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſetting the pariſh 
free from burthenſome inhabitants, by ſhifting them 


off to ſome other ſettlement, 


3 BusixtEsss made frequent attendance nec eſſary ; _ ; 


_ truſt ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave a 
claim to kindneſs; fo that we had opportunity to 


practiſe all the arts of flattery and endearment. My | 
mother, who could not ſupport the thought of loſing 
any thing, determined, that all their fortunes ſhould 1 

center in me; and in the proſecut on of her ſchemes 
took care to inform me that nothing coſts leſs than 

good words, and that it is comfortable to leap into an 


ec eſtate which another has got. 


Srnx trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt 
_ ductility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are ſporting in 
the fields, or murmuring in the ſchool, I was con- 
triving ſome new method of paying my court; en- 


but had in their hearts not much eſteem for one an- 
other. The ſeaman looked with contempt upon the 
ſquire as a milkſop and a landman, who had lived 
without knowing the points of the compals, or ſee- 
ing any part of the world beyond the county-town ; 
and, whenever they met, would talk of longitude = 
and latitude, and circles and tropicks, would ſcarcely 
tell him the hour without ſome mention of the ho- 
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quiring the age of my future benefactors; or conſi- 
dering how I ſhould employ their legacies. 


Ir our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatiſ. 


fied with the poſſeſſions of any one of my relations, 


they might perhaps have been obtained; but as it 
was impoſſible to be always preſent with all three, 


our competitors were buſy to efface any trace of af- 
fection which we might have left behind; and fince 


there was not on any part ſuch ſuperiority of merit 


as could enforce a conſtant and unſhaken preference, 
|| whoever was the laſt that flattered or obliged had, 
for a time, the aſcendant. er Io 


Mx relations maintained a regular exchange of : 


courteſy, took care to miſs no occaſion of condolence 
or congratulation, and ſent preſents at ſtated times, 


rizon and meridian, nor ſhew him the news without 


detecting his ignorance of the ſituation of other 
centres. „„ „„ 


Tus ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude uncul- 
tivated ſavage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himſelf with his ignorance of 

all common objects and affairs; when he could per- 


ſuade him to go into the field, he always expoſed 


him to the ſportſmen, by ſending him to look for 
joe in improper places; and once prevailed upon 
him to be preſent at the races, only that he might 
ſhow the gentlemen how a ſailor ſat upon a horſe. 


Tus 
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Tux old gentlewoman thought erſelf wiſer than 


both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a maid, and 
ſaved her money. The others were indeed ſuffici. 


ently frugal, but the ſquire could not live without = 


dogs and horf es, and the ſailor never {uffercd the da 
to pals but over a bowl of punch, to which, as ke 
was not critical in the choice of his company, every 


man was welcome that cou!d roar out a catch, or 


tell a ſtory. 


ALL theſe, however, I was to pleaſe ; an arducus 


tak; but, what will not youth and avaiice und "I 
take? I had an unreſifling ſuppleneſs cf temper, 


and an inſatiable wiſh for riches ; 1 was 4 8 . 
iünſtigated by the ambition of my parents, and aſſiſted 
occaſionally by their inſtructions. What theſe ad- 
vantages enabled me to perſorm, ſhall be told! in the 
rext letter of, | 

7: ars, Kc. 


carrarok. 


erte rt ore tens 5 
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57 mibi das wivus, dicis f fata daturum, | 

Si non injants, ſets, Muro, quid cupian., Mer 
You've told me, Maro, whilit you live | 
You'd not a fingle penny give, 

| But that whene'er you chanc'd to die, 

You'd leave a handſome legacy; | 

_ You mult be mad beyond redes, 
If my next with you cannot gueſs, .- 


To tle RAMBLER. 


. LEWIS. 


SIR, 55 
'7OU, who muſt have : obſerved the -oclicaticn 


u hich almoſt every man, however unactive or 
ing nificant, Gkovers of f repreſentiog his life as di- 


tin, zuiſhed 
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ftinguiſhed by extraordinary events, will not wonder 


that Caftator thinks his narrative important enough 
to be continued. Nothing is more common than tor 
_ theſe to teaſe their companions with their hiſtory, 


who have neither done nor ſuffered any thing that | 


can excite Ty, or afford inftru0 tion. 


: "Mi Jiom taught to \ flatter with the firſt eſſays of 
ſpeech, and had very early loſt every other paſſion in 


tte defire of money, I began my purſuit with omens 


of ſuccels ; for ] divided my officiouſneſs fo judici- 


ouſly among my relations, that I was equally the fa- 


vourite of all. When any of them entered the door, 
I went to welcome him with raptures, When he went 
away | hung down my head, and ſometimes entreated 


to go with him with fo much importunity, that 1 
very narrowly eſcaped a conſent which I dreaded in 


my heart. When ar an annual entertainment they 


were all together, I had a harder taſk, but plied 
them ſo impartialiy with carefies, that none could 
charge me with neglect, and when they were wearied 


N with my fondneſs and civilities, I was * diſ- 
* with money to buy play- things. 


Lire cannot be kept at a ſtand ; the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, and other 
qualifications were neceilary to recommend me to 
continuance of kindneſs. It luckily happened, that 


none of my friends had high notions of bock-learn- 


ing. The ſailor hated to ſee tall boys ſhut up in a 
ichool, when they might more properly | be ſeeing 


the world, and making their fortunes; and was of 


opinion, that when the firſt rules of arichmetick 
were known, all that was neceflary to make a man 
complete might be learned on tl ip-board. The 
ſquire only infilted, that ſo much ſcholarſhip was in- 


Gipenſably necctiary, 2s might confer ability +4 


draw a leaſe and read the court-hands ; and the dd 
chambermaid declared loud'y her contempt of bo 


— 1 


** vils 
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and her opinion that they only took the head off 
the main chance.  _ 


To unite, as well as we could, all their ſyſtems, 1 
wWoas bred at home. Each was tau, ht to believe, 
that I followed his directions, and I gained like- 


wiſe, as my mother obſerved, this advantage, that 
I was always in the way; for ſhe had known many 


forgotten. 


favourite children ſent to ſchools or academies, and 


3 3 grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſcre- 
tion, I was often diſpatched upon various pretences 


to viſit my relations, with directions from my parents 


how to ingratiate mytelf, and drive away competi- 


TI was, from my infancy, conſidered by the ſailor 


as a promiling genius, becautc 1 liked punch better 
than wine; and I took care to improve this prepol- 


ſeſſion by continual enquiries about the art of navi- 


Fgation, the degree of heat and cold in different cli: 
mates, the proſits of trade, and the dangers of ſhip- 


wreck. I admired the courage of the ſcamen, and 


gained his heart by importuning him for a recital 
of his adventures, and a fight of his foreign curioh- 
ties. | liſtened wit an appearance of cloſe atten- 


tion to ſtories which I could already repeat, and at 


the cloſe never failed to expreſs my reſolution to vi- 
fit diſtant countries, and my contempt of the cowards 
and drones that ſpend all their lives in their n. re 

Pariſh ; though 1 had in reality no deſire of any 
thing but money, nor ever felt the ſtimulations of 
curioſity or ardour of adventure, but would content- 

_ edly have paſſed the years of Nr in receiving 


rents, and lending upon mortgages. 


Tue ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypo- 
criſy, for I really thought it pleaſant enough to - 1 
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the game and eat it. Some arts of fal ſhood however 


the hunger of gold perſuaded me to practiſe, by which, 
| though no other miſchief was produced, the purity 
of my thoughts was vitiated, and the reverence for 
truth gradually deſtroyed. I ſometimes purchaſed 


fiſh, and pretended to have caught them; I hired 


the countrymen to ſhew me partridges, and then 
gave my uncle intelligence of their haunt; 1 
learned the ſeats of hares at night, and diſcovered 
them in the morning with ſagacity that raiſed the 


wonder and envy of old ſportimen. One only ob- 


ſtruction to the advancement of my reputation, I 


could never fully ſurmount; I was naturally a cow- 
ard, and was therefore always left ſhamefully be- 
hind, when there was a neceſſity to leap a hedge, to 
ſwim a river, or forcz the horſes to their utmoſt 
' fpecd ; but as theſe exigencies did not frequently 


happen, I maintained my honour with ſufficient ſuc- 
Cees, and was never leſt dat of a Uunting party. 


Tux old chambermaid was not fo certainly, nor 

fo eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant paſſioan 

but avarice, and was therefore cold and inacceſſible. 

She had no conception of any virtue in a young 

man but that of ſaving his money. When ſhe heard of 
| myexploits in the field, ſhe would ſhake her head, 


- enquire how much I ſhould be the richer for all my 


performances, and lament, that ſuch ſums ſhould be 


| ſpent upon dogs and horſes. If the ſailor told her 
of my inclination to travel, ſhe was ſure there was 
no lace like Eagland, and could not imagine why 


any man that can live in his own country ſhould 
| leave it. This ſullen and frigid: being I found means 
however to propitiate by frequent commendations of 


| frugality, and perpetual care to avoid expence. 


| Fro the ſailor was our firſt and molt conſider- 
able expectation ; for he was richer than the cham- 


| bermaid, and older than the ſquire. He was ſo 


aunk- 
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til 
aukward and baſhful among women, that we {ki 


concluded” him fecure from matrimony, and the 
noiſy fondneſs with which he uſed to welcome me 


to his houſe, made us imagine that he would look {| _ 
out for no other heir, and that we had nothing to | iti 
do but wait patient!y for his death. But in the midſt | tw 
of our triumph, my uncle faluted us one morning My 
with a cry of tranſport, and clapping his hand hard my 
on my ſhovlder, told me, } was a happy fellow to tor 
have a friend like him in the world, for he came to 
fit me out for a voyage with one of his old acquaint. - 
_ ances. I turned pale and trembled ; my father told ſon 
| him, that he believed my conſtitution not fitted to {| fri 
the fea; and my mother buriting into tears, cried van 
out, that her heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All adv 
this had no effect, the ſailor was wholly infulceptive — whi 
of the ſofter paſſions, and without regard to tears and 
or arguments perſiſted in his retolution to make we , of! 
a man. Z 8 „ 
Wi were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
_ preparations were accordingly made, I took leave C 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the ver; 
| beneficence of my uncle with the higheſt ſtrain; of | alic; 


gratitude ; and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of gratifying my thirſt of knowledge, | leſs ! 


But a week before the day app inted for my depar- | ſea. 
ture, I fell ſick by my mother's direction, and re- | vour 
| fuſed all food but what ſhe privately brought me; | ſpect 

whenever my uncle viſited me I was lethargick or | will, 

delirious, but took care in my raving fts to talk inn 

ceffantly of travel and merchandize. Ihe rom was T. 

kept dark; the table was filled with vials and oallti- to ip 

pots; my mother was with diffcu'ty perſvaded rot | whic] 
ro endanger her life with nocturnal attendance ; my {| above 
father lamented the loſs of the profits of the voyag?; I out a1 
and ſuch ſuperfluity of artifice was employed, as per. old w 
haps might have diicovered the cheat to a man of = dange 
penetration. But the ſailor unaequaàinted 3 SW 

MO. 0 % tilties 


ki 
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tilties and ſtratagems, was eaſily deluded, and as the 


ſhip could not ſtay for my recovery, ſold the cargo, 
and left me to 2 my health at leiſure. 


J was owe 6 to regain my fleſh in a purer air, leſt 
it ſhould appear never to have been waſted, and in 
two months returned to deplore my diſappointment. 
My uncie pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare 
- myſelf againſt next year, for no land-lubber ſhould 


3 his OO 


A REPRIEVE however was obtained, and perhaps 
FE new ſtratagem might have ſucceeded another 
ſpring ; but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances to my mother's maid, who, to promote io 
| advantageous a match, diſcovered the ſecret, with 
which only ſhe had been entruſted. He itormed, 
and raved, and declaring that he would have hcirs 


e&. 


of his own, and not give his {ſubſtance to cheats and 
+ cowards, married the "girl i in two ay s, anc has nuw 
|. four children. | 


- Cow ARDICE is always fond, and deceit uni- 
ads deteſted 1 found my friends, if not whoily 

alicnated, at leaſt cooled in their affection ; the 
| ſquire, though he did not wholly diſcard me, was 
| ef fond, and often enquired when I would go to 
ſea. I was obliged to bear his inſults, and endea- 
voured to rekindle his kindneſs by afiiduity and re- 
ſpect, but all my care was vain; he died without a 


will, and the eſtate devouved to be legal heir. 


Tuus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to ſpend in flattery and attendance thoſe years in 
{ which I might have been qualified to place myſelf 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 

I out any uſeful art or generous ſentiment ; and, if the 
old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive mie, am in 


danger at once of beggary and 1 orance. 


1 . Ke. 5 | 
CAPTATOR. 
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| Decolor, obſcurus, wilis, non ille repexam 
|  Ceſariem Regum, nec candida virgins ornat 
Calla, nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu 3 
Sed nova fi nigri wideas miracula Saxi, | 
Tunc ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quicquid Eois 
Indus Litroribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga. 


Obſcure, unpriz'd, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſky ſtone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 

Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, 
I? decks the fair, or dignifies the great, 


| Je he RAMBLER. 
SIR, : 


natural philoſophy ; or to have lived in this age of 


enquiry and experiment, without any attention to the 


wonders every day produced by the pokers of mag. 
netiſm and the wheels of electricity. Atlcait, I may 


be allowed to hope that, ſince nothing is more con- 


trary to moral excellence than Envy, you will not 
_ refuſe to promote the happineſs of others, — 
| becauſe you cannot partake of their ener ments. 


Ix conſderce, therefore, that your ignorance this 


not made you · an eremy to know! ledge, | offer you 


the hcnour of introducing to the notice of the pub- 


lick, an m_ who having long laboured for the be- 


nefit of mankind is not willing, like too many of his 
. 8 to conceal his lecrets in the grave. 


Max have bgnalized themſelves by meltir, 9 thei 
1 was born to no fortune, and 
| there © 


eſtates i in crucibles. 


No 19g. 


Cr AUlAN us. | 


SHOUGH you have ſeldom digrefled from 
5 moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are not fo rigo- 
rous or cynical as to deny the value or uſefulneſs of 


* 
ing 


ſame 
| 5 exter 
touc! 


them 
been 
may 
of cc 
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therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 

knowledge, and the gratitude of poſterity will at- 
teſt, that neither mind nor body have been ſpared. 
I have fat whole weeks without ſleep by the fide of 
an athanor, to watch the moment of projection; I 
have made the firſt experiment in nineteen diving en- 
ines of new conſtruction ; I have fallen eleven times 
Peechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; I have 
twice diſlocated my limbs, and once fractured my 
ſkull in eſſaying to fly; and four times endangered 
my life by ſubmitting to the transfuſion of blood. 


| In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the 
| powers of my body more than thoſe of my mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be pur- 
chaſed by a few broken bones without the toil of 
thinking; but having been ſhattered by ſome violent 
experiments, and conſtrained to confine myſelf to 
my books, I paſſed fix and thirty years in ſearching 
the treaſures of antient wiſdom, but am at laſt am- 
ply recompenſed for all my perſeverance. 


Tus curioſity of the preſent race of philoſophers 
having been long exerciſed upon electricitv, has 
been lately transformed to magnetiſm-; the qualities 

of the loadſtone have been inveſtigated, if not with 

much advantage, yet with greut applaule ; and as 
the higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, I hope 

no man will think the makers of artificial magnets _ 
celebrated or reverenced above their deſerts. _ 


TI nave for ſome time employed myleif in the 
ſame practice, but with deeper knowledge and more — 


| extenlive views. While my contemporaries were 


touching needles and raifing weights, or bulying ö 
themſelves wich inclination and variation, | have | 
been examining thoſe qualities of inagnetiim which . 1 
may be applicd to the accommodation and happinets i | 

| of common life I have left to inferior underſtaud- | 

| _ ngs the care of conducting the failor through the | 


— 


— 
— — 
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hazards of the ocean, and referved to myſelf the 
more difficult and illuſtrious province of preſerving 
the connubial compact from violation, and ſetting 
mankind free for ever from the danger of ſuppoſiti- 
tious children, and the torments of —— vigilance 
and anxious ä 


To defraud any man of his due praiſe is unwor- 
thy of a philoſopher, I ſhall therefore openly confeſs, 


that I owe the firſt hint of this ineſtimable ſecret to 


the rabbi Abrad am Ben Hannaſe, who in his treatiſe 


© ee ſtones, has left this account of the mag- 
DNN. xc. The calamita or loadſtone | 


net: Nc 
« that attracts won produces many bad fantaſies in 
* man. Women fly from this flone. If therefore 
any huſband be diſturbed with jealouſy, and fear 
* left his wife converſes with other men, let him lay 
e this ſtone upon her while ſhe is aſleep. If the be 
pure, ſhe will, when ſhe wakes, claſp her huſband 


„ fondly in her arms; but if ſhe be guilty, he will 85 9 


* fall Gut of bed and run away. 


w HEN : firſt I read this ONE TY" paſſage, 1 1 
not cuiily conceive why zt had remained hitherto un- 
regarded in ſuch a zealous competition for magneti- 
It would ſurely be unjuſt to ſuſpect that 
any, of the candidates are ſtrangers to the name or 
works of Rabbi Abraham, or to conclude from a late 
edict of the royal ſociety in favour of the Erg/ip 


cal fame. 


language, that philoſophy and literature are no longer 
to act in concert. Yet, how thould a quality fo ale. 
tul, eſcape promulgation but by the obſcurity of the 


language in which it was delivered ? ? Why are foot- 
men and chambermaids paid on every ſide for keep- 
ing ſecrets which no caution nor EXpence could ſe- 


Cure from the all. penetrating magnet? Or, why are 
5) many witneſſes ſummoned, and lo many artifices 


_ practiſed to difcover what 0 eaſy an Pn 


Weld infallihly reveal * 


Fur 


whe 
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Furr of thi perplexity, I read the lines of Abra- 


ham to a friend, who adviied me not to expoſe my 
life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame ; he 


| warned me by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge 
| or genius could give no protection to the invader of 
female prerogatives ; aſſured me that neither the ar- 


mour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 


would be able to preſerve me; and counſelled me, 
ik I could not live without renown, to attempt the 
acquiſition of univerſal empire, in which the honcur = 
would perhaps be equal, and the _—_ _ be 


Woe 


Ls Si ſtudent, pretend not to much know- 


ledge of the world, but am unwilling to think it ſo 


generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme for the detection 
ot incontinence, ſhould bring any danger upon its 


inventor. My friend has indeed told me, that all 
the women will be my enemies, and that however 1 


' flatter myſelf with hopes of defence from the men, 


I ſhall certainly find myſelf deſerted in the hour of 
danger. Of the E men, ſaid he, ſome will be 


| afraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their mothers, and 
* ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of thoſe who are 


married, part are already convinced of the falſhood 
el their wives, and part thut their eyes to avoid con- 
vict on; few ever ſougl.t for virtue in marriage, and 
thereſore few will try whether they have found it. 
Almoſt eve man is caielels or timoraus, aud t to 


truſt 1 18 eaſier and ſafer than to examine. 


Tursx obſervations diſcouraged me, tin I bega an 


to conſider what reception | was likely to find among 


| the Indies, whom ] have reviewed under the three 
dlaſſes of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but 
hope that I may obtain ſome countenance among 
mem. The ſingle ladies I ſuppoſe univerſally ready | 


do patronize my method, by which connubial wick 


_ ednefs ay be detected, ſince no woman marries, 


D with a = vious deſ En to be unfaichful. to her huſ- 
Vor. C's 1 1 band. 


—— — 
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band. And to keep them ſteady in my cauſe, I 
promiſe never to ſell one of my magnets to a man 
who fteals a girl from ſchool ; marries a woman forty 


years younger than himſelf ; or employs the autho- 
rity of parents to obtain a wife without her oun | 


AmoNG the married ladies, notwithſtanding the 


inſinuations of ſlander, I yet reſolve to believe, that 


the greater part are my friends, and am at leatt con- 
vinced, that they who demand the teſt and appear 


on my ſide, will ſupply, by their ſpirit, the deficiency 
of their numbers, and that their enemies will ſhrink 
and quake at the fight of a magnet, as the ſlaves of 


Sꝙthia fled from the ſcourge. 


Tux widows will be confederated in my favour by 
Meir curioſity, if not by their virtue; for it may be 
obſerved, that women who have outlived their huſ. 
bands, always think themſelves entitled to ſuperin- 
tend the conduct of young wives; and as they are 

themſelves in no danger from this magnetick trial, 
 fhall expect them to be eminently and unanimouſly 


zealous in recommending it. 


Wiru theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort time, offer to 
ſale magnets armed with a particular metallick compo- 
fition, which concentrates their virtue, and determines 
their agency. It is known that the efficacy of the mag. 


net, in common operations, depends much upon its 
armature, and it cannot be imagined, that a ſtone, 


naked or caſed only in the common manner, will diſ- 
cover the virtues aſcribed to it by Rabbi Arabam. 
The ſecret of this metal I ſhall carefully concea), 


and, therefore, am not afraid of imitators. nor ſhall 
trouble the offices with ſolicitations for 2 patent. 


©. Inn ſell them of different ſizes, and various 
degrees of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk proper 
e be 


ung at the bed's head, as ſcare- crows, and 
W aa” 


— 
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ſome ſo ſmall that they may be eaſily concealed. 


Some I have ground into oval forms to be hung at 
watches; and ſome, for the curious, I have ſet in 
wedding- rings, that ladies may never want an at- 


teſtation of their innocence. Some I can produce 


ſo ſluggiſh and inert, that they will not act before 
the third failure; and others ſo vigorous and ani- 
mated, that they exert their influence againſt unlaw- 
ful wiſhes, if they have been willingly and delibe- 
rately indulged. As it is my practice, honeſtly to 


tell my cuſtomers the properties of my magnets, I 


can judge by their choice of the delicacy of their 
ſentiments, Many have been contented to ſpare 
coſt by purchating only the loweſt degree of efficacy, 
and all have ſtarted with terror from thoſe which 
operate upon the thoughts, One young lady only 
' fitted on a ring of the ſtrongeſt energy, and declared 
that ſhe (corned to ſeparate her wiſhes from her acts, 
or allow herlelf to think what ſhe was forbidden to 
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Nuwus. 200. STC R DAY, Fr5 15, 1752. 


Nemo petit modicis que mittebantur amitcis 
Seneca, gue F- bonus, que Cotta fol.bat 
Largiri, n-mpe et titulis et foi eib lim 
Major habebatur donandi glei 1 3 3 ſolum 
Poſcimus ut cœnts ciculiter; hoc hr , it to 
Eſto, ut nunc multi, dives as, Paupor wnicis, Juv, 
No man expects (for who ſo much a for, 
Who has the times he lives in fo forgot?) 
What Sencca, what P:jo us'd to fend, 
To raiſe, or to ſupport a tinking friend. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well- placed preferr'd, and Well dead, 
To all their titles, all that height of pow'r, acts 
Which turns the brains of tools, and tools alone adore, 
When your poor client is condemn'd t attend, 
*Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend? 
Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more; 
| ” Rich to n to all beſide de poor. Bow zs. 


Tote R A N B LE R. 


Ir, Randi, 


\UCH is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many 
J minds, that when any affliction oppreiles them, 


they have immediate recourſe to lamentation and 


complaint, which, though it can only be allowed 
realonable when 1 admit cf remedy, and then 
only when addreſied to thoſe from whoin the remcdy 
is expected, yet ſeems even in hopeliis and incuri- 


8 ble diſtreſſes to be natural, ſince thoſe by whom it 


is not indulged, imagine that they give a proof f 


| e fo titude by luppreſfing it it. 


1 am one of thoſe who, with the Sachs of Gore 2 
3 leave to higher characters the merit of ſuf- 
2 in ſilence, and give verit without ſeruple to 
any ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. It is therefore 
to me a ſevere aggravation of a calamity, when it is 
ſuch as in the common ys will not jultify the 
| 3 | | acerbity 
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acerbity of exclamation, or ſupport the ſolemni ty of 
vocal grief. Vet many pains are incident to a man 
of delicacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be 
perfnaded © picy, and witch, when they are fepa- 
-a*ed trom their peculiar and perſonal circumſtances. 
will never be conkidered as irmortant enough to 
claim att ention, or deſerve redreis. | 


Or this kind wiil 2; par to grofs and vulger ap- 
p chenſions, the miſeries wii: n { endured in à morn- 


ing viii to . „ 7 man ber y raiſed to v 0 Ala! by. 


den 3 or o " dle peil by tuou ht Ra 
ca: verlation, to enjoy His 1 preſent fort de ah cle- 
gance and deccncy. | | 


WE ſer ont in the world together; ar «I for a fork 
time mutually aſſaned each other in our exinencys 


zs either happened to have money or influence Tg 
1 yond his immediate neceſſities. You know that no- 
7 Ring 3 endears men ſo much as participa- 
tion o 
conſidered Prejpers as united with me in the ſtrongeſt 


dangers and misfortunes; i therefore always 


league of kindneſs, and imagined that our fricnd- 

| ſhip was only to be broken by the hand of death. [ 
felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an honeſt and diſ- 

intereſted joy; but as I want no part of his ſuperſlui- 


ties, am not willing to deſcend from that ö 


in which we hitherto have lived. 


"Don intimacy was regarded by me as 2 r diſpen- 
- ſation from ceremonial viſits ; and it was fo long be- 
fore 1 ſaw him at his new houſe, that he gently 


_ complained of my neglect, and obliged me to come 
on a day appointed. I kept my promiſe, but found 


| that the 1 impatience of my friend aroſe not from any 
deſire to communicate his pps but to * : 


his Oy" 


| Wai fas WY. Fo 
Mean nr Fhe- Chana 
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Wur T told my name at the door, the footman 
went to ſee if his maſter was at home, and, by the 


tiardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon to ſuſpect 
that time was taken to deliberate. He then inform 
ed me, that Proſpero deſired my company, and ſhowed 


the ſtaircaſe carefully ſecured by mats from the po]. 
lution of my feet. The beit apartments were otten- 


_ ratiouſly ſet open, that I might have a diſtant view 
of the magnificence which 1 was not permitted to 
approach ; and my old friend receiving me with all 


| the inſolence of condeſcenũon at the top of the ſtairs, 


conducted me to a back room, where he told me 
he always breakfaſted when he had not great com- 


Panry. 


On the floor where we ſat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Proſpero ordered his ſervant 
to lift up a corner, that I might contemplate the | 

brightneſs of the colours, and the elegance of the | 
texture, and aſked me whether I had ever ſeen any 
thing ſo fine before? I did not gratify his folly with 

any outcries of admiration, but coldly bad the foot» 


man let down the cloth. 


Ws then fat down, and I began to hope that 
pride was glutted with perſecution, when Peper 
deſired that I would give the ſervant leave to adjuſt 


the cover of my chair, which was ſlipt a little afide 


to ſhow the damaſk ; he informed me that he bad 
beſpoke ordinary chairs for common uſe, but had 
been diſappointed by his tradeſman. | put the chair 
aſide with my foot, and drew another fo haſtily, that 


I was entreated not to rumple the carpet. 


Bak rAs r was at laſt ſet, and as I was not wil- 
ling to indulge the peeviſtineſs that began to ſeize 
me, I commended the tea; Projpero then told me, 
that another time I ſhould taſte his fineſt ſor, but 
that he had only a very ſmall quantity remaning, 


and 


| 
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and ;:erved it for thoſe whom he thought himſelf 
obliged to treat with particular reſpect. | 


Wu E we were converiing upon ſuch ſubjects as 
imagination happened to ſuggelt, he frequently di- 
| greited o directions to the ſervant that waited, or 
made e light cnquiry after the jeweller or ſilverſmith; 
and once as | was purſuing an argument with ſome 
degree of earneſtneſs, he ſtarted from his poſture of 
attention, and ordered, that if lord Lofty called on 
bim chat morning, he ſhould be ſhewn into the beſt 
Parlour. % = 


| My patience was not yet wholly ſubdued. TIT was 
| willing to promote his ſatis faction, and therefore ob- 
' ſerved, that the figures on the china were eminently 
pretty. Pro/pero had now an opportunity of calling 
' for his Dre/den china, which, ſays he, I always al- 
ſociate with my chaſed tea-kettle. The cups were 
brought; I once reſolved not to have looked upon 
them, but my curioſity prevailed. When I had ex- 
amined them a little, Proſpere deſired me to ſet them 
down, for they who were accuſtomed only to com- 
mon diſhes, ſeldom handled china with much care. 
| You will, I hope, commend my philoſophy, when 
I tell you that I did not daſh his baubles to the 


— — — — 


ground. . 


He was now ſo much elevated with his own 
|| greatneſs, that he thought ſome humility neceſlary 
| to avert the glance of envy, and therefore told me 
with an air of ſoft — that I was not to eſti- 
mate life by external appearance, that all theſe ſhine- 
ing acquiſitions had added little to his happineſs, 
that he ſtill remembered with pleaſure the days in 


— a —— voor d 
Be Ou — 


* 


f 

which he and I were upon the level, and had often, 

in the moment of reflection, been doubtful, whether | 

be ſhould loſe much by changing his condition for | 
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I Bzcan now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 


filence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults that 


could not eafily be borne, and, therefore, cooly con- 
| hdered, how 1 ſhould repreſs it without ſuch bitter. 


pi neſs of reproof as I was vet unwilling to uſe. But 
he interrupted my meditation, by aſking leave to be 
_ dreſſed, and told me, that he had promiſed to at- 
tend ſome ladies in the park, and, if I was goin 
the ſame way, would take me in his chariot. I A 


no inclin2ticn to any other favours, and, therefore, 


left him without any intention of ſeeing him again, 


unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore his underſtand. 


| = : Fs 4. 


15 


Troven I am not wholly inferfible of the pro- 
vocations which my corre{pondent has received, I 


eunnot altogether commend the keenneſs of his re- 


ſentment, nor encourage him to perſiſt in his reſolu- 


| Lion of breaking off all commerce with his old ac- 


_ Faults ; and ſorely, he, upon whom nothing worſe 


can be charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, and 


covers his carpet, and ſets out his finery to ſhow be- 


| Fore thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has yet 
committed nothing that ſhould exclude him from 


common degrees of kindneſs. Such improprieties 


often proceed rather from ſtupidity than malice. | 


Thoſe who thus ſhine only to dazzle, are influenced 


merely by cuſtcm and example, and neither exa- 
mine, nor are qualified to examine, the motives of 
their own practice, or to ſtate the nice limits be- | 
tween elegance and oſtentation. They are often in- 
nocent of the pain which their vanity produces, and 
_ inſult others when they have no worſe purpoſe than | 


to pleaſe themſelves. | 


FIR 


x that too much ref nes his delicacy will always 


endanger bis duiet. Of theſe with whom nature 


48 PER. 


quaintance. One of the golden precepts of Pytha- | 
nl . dĩrects that a friend ſpould not be hated for little 
7a 


| 


| 
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and virtue oblige us to converſe, ſome are ignorant 
of the art of pleaſing, and offend when they deſign 


to careſs ; ſome are negligent, and gratify themſelves 


without regard to the quiet of another; ſome, per- 
haps, are malicious, and feel no greater ſatis faction 


in proſperity, than that of raiſing envy and trampling 
inferiority. But whatever be the motive of inſult, 


it is always beſt to overlook it, for folly ſcarcely can 


deſerve reſentment, and malice is puniſhed by ne- 


glect. 


reer 
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Premiſſigue tenax dictis factiſque mereris ? . 
Agnoſco Precerem. 5 : 8 | | Cel | Jvv. 3 
| Convince the world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; SS 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STzrnry, 


Dor has obſerved, that the excellency of ma- 


D nufactures, and the facility of labour, would be 


much promoted, if the various expedients and con- 
trivances which lie concealed in private hands, were 
by reciprocal communications made generally known ; 
for there are few operations that are not performed 
by one or other with ſome peculiar advantages, 
which though fingly of little importance, would by 
conjunction and concurrence open new inlets to 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 


Tate are, in like manner, ſeveral moral excellen- 


_ cies diſtributed among the different claſies of a com- 
munity. It was ſaid by Cajacius, that he never read 


more than one book, by which he was not inſtruct- 


| ed ; and he that ſhall enquire after virtue with ar- 
dour and attention, will ſeldom find a man by whoſe 
example or ſentiments he may not be impros cd. 
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Ev rx v profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appropri- 


ate virtue, without which there can be no hope of 


honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or leſs 


_ cultivated, confers within its ſphere of activity dif- 


ferent degrees of merit and reputation. As the aſ. 


trologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind under 
the planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to 


the virtues which. they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 
ſider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience. 8 8 | 


80 muck are the modes of excellence ſettled by 


time and place, that men may be heard boaſting in 


one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly con- 


ceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, © 
the topicks of praife and ſatire are varied according 
to the ſeveral virtues or vices which the courſe of 
life has diſpoſed me to admire or abhor ; but he 
who is ſolicitous for his own improvement, muſt 
not be limited by local reputation, but ſele& from 
every tribe of mertals their characteriſtical virtues, _ 

and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered graces which 


ſhine ſingle in other men. 


THe chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial engagements ; nor is there any vice 

of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, as of 
negligence and inſtability. 'I his is a quality which 
the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffuted thro' 
all the ranks of life, but which, many ſeem to con- 


ſider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the am- 


bition of greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarcely re- 


quiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, and ſold at 


Ns higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick or 


SR 


| Eveny man has daily occaſion to remark what = 
vexations ariſe from this privilege of deceiving one 
. 35 another. 


_ MM. ee . 


c 
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another. The active and vivacious have ſo long diſ- 
dained the reſtraints of truth, that promiſes and ap- 


pointments have loſt their cogency, and both par- 


ties neglect their ſtipulations, becauſe each con- 


cludes that they will be broken by the other. 


Nclicrxck is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not 


yet h.rdened by cuſtom, ventures not on the viola- 


tion of important engagements, but thinks himſelf 
bound by his word in caſes of property or danger, 


Eo though he allows himſelf to forget at what time he 


is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his 


friends are expecting him. 


Tuts laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be reſtrained to the play-houſe, the ball- 
room, or the card-table ; yet even there it is ſuffici- 
ently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe moments with 


expectation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which are ſet 
aſide for pleaſure, and from which we naturally hope 
for unmingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. But 


he that ſuffers the ſlighteſt breach in his morality, 


can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how wide it 
| ſhall be made; when a paſſage is opened, the influx 
of corruption is every moment wearing down oppo- 


ſition, and by flow degrees deluges the heart. 


ALIGER entered the world a youth of lively 


imagination, extenſive views, and untainted princt- | 


ples. His curiofity incited him to range from place 


to place, and try all the varieties of converſation ;. 
his elegance of addreſs and fertility of ideas, gained 
him friends wherever he appeared; or at leaſt he 
found the general kindneis of reception always. 
ſhown to a young man whole birth and fortune give 
im a claim to notice, and who has neither by vice 
or folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed 
' with this general ſmile of mankind, and was indn- 
ſtrious to preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, 
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Exe v profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appropri- 
ate victue, without which there can be no hope of 
honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or leſs 


_ cultivated, confers within its ſphere of activity dif- 


| ferent degrees of merit and reputation. As the aſ- 


trologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind under 


the planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 


ſider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, 


_ diligence or patience. 


So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by 


time and place, that men may be heard boaſting in 


one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly con- 
ceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, 


the topicks of praife and ſatire are varied according 


to the ſeveral virtues or vices which the courfe f 
| life has diſpoſed me to admire or abhor ; but he 
who is ſolicitous for his own improvement, muſt 


not be limited by local reputation, but ſelect from 
every tribe of mertals their characteriſtical virtues, 


and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered graces which 


thine fingle in other men. 


Tux chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that 


of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial engagements ; nor is there any vice 


of which he ſo. much dreads the imputation, as of 


_ negligence and inſtability. This is a quality which 
the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffuted thro”. 


all the ranks of life, but which, many ſeem to con- 


ider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the am- 
bition of greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarcely re- 
quiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, and fold at 
ts higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick or 


| Eveny man has daily occaſion to remark what 
vexations ariſe from this privilege of nn | 
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another. The active and vivacious have ſo long diſ- 
dained the reſtraints of truth, that promiſes and ap- 
pointments have loſt their cogency, and both par- 
ties neglect their ſtipulations, becauſe each con- 
cludes that they will be broken by the other. 


NIE xct is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 

ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not 
yet h.rdened by cuſtom, ventures not on the viola- 
tion of important engagements, but thinks himſelf 
bound by his word in caſes of property or danger, 


though he allows himſelf to forget at what time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his 
friends are expecting him. „%% Og 


Tunis laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be reſtrained to the play-houſe, the ball- 


room, or the card-table ; yet even there it is ſuffici- 
_ ently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe moments with 
expectation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which are ſet 
aſide for pleaſure, and from which we naturally hope 
for unmingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. But 
he that ſuffers the flighteſt breach in his morality, 
can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how wide it 
| ſhall be made; when a paſſage is opened, the influx 
of corruption is every moment wearing down oppo- | 

' ſition, and by ſlow degrees deluges the heart. . 


 _ALIGER entered the world a youth of lively 
imagination, extenſive views, and untainted princi- 
ples. His curioſity incited him to range from place 
to place, and try all the varieties of converſation ;. 


his elegance of addreſs and fertility of ideas, gained 


him friends wherever he appeared; or at leaſt he 
found the general kindneſs of reception always 
ſhown to a young man whole birth and fortune give 
him a claim to notice, and who has neither by vice 
or folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed 
with this general ſmile of mankind, and was indn- 


ſtrious to preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, 


hut: 
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but did not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his 


integrity. It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a pro- 


miſe is never to be broken; nor was it without long 


reluctance that he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 


away from a feſtal engagement by the importunity 
of another company. Wh | 

Hs ſpent the evening, as is uſual, in the rudiments 
of vice, in perturbation and imperfect enjoyment, and 
met his diſappointed friends in the morning, with 
confuſion and excuſe: His companions, not accu- 
ſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed at his 
uneaſineſs, compourded the offence for a bottle, gave 


him courage to break his word again, and again le- 


vied the penalty. He ventured the ſame experiment 
upon another ſociety, and found them equally ready 
to conſider it as a venial fault, always incident to a 


man of quickneſs and gaiety ; till by degrees, he be- 
pan to thirk himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt in- 


vitation, and was no longer ſhocked at the turpitude 


of falſhocd. He made no difficulty to promiſe his 
preſence at diſtant places, and if lillleſneſs happened 
to creep upon him, would fit at home with great 


we” quay and has often ſunk to ſleep in a chair, 


while he held ten tables in continual expectations of 


his entrance. 


Ir was ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 


that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſneſs and 


diſhipation, without any regard to the future or the 


paſt, or any other motive of action than the impulſe 


of a ſudden deſire, or the attraction of immediate 
pieaiure. The abſent were immediately forgotten, 
and the hopes or fears felt by others, had no influ- 
_ ence upon his conduct. He was in ſpeculation com- 
pleatly juſt, but never a his promiie to a creditor ; 


he was benevolent, but always deceived thoſe friends 


whom he undertook to patronize cr aſſiſt; he was 
prudent, but ſufered his affairs to be embarraſſed for 


want. 
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want of regulating his accounts at ſtated times. He 


courted a young lady, and when the ſettlements were 


drawn, took a ramble into the country on the day 
appointed to ſign them. He reſolved to travel, and 
ſent his cheſts on ſhipboard, but delayed to follow. 

them till he loſt his paſiage. He was ſummoned as 
an evidence in a cauſe of great importance, and loi- 
tered on the way till the trial was paſt. It is ſaid, 
that when he had, with great expence, formed an 
intereſt in a borough, his opponent contrived, by 
ſome agents, who knew his temper, to lure him 

away on the day of dis. 


His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion | 
of a thouſand crimes, which others leis kind or ci- 


vil, would eſcape. His courteſy invites application; 
his promiſes produces dependence; he has his 
pockets filled with petitions, which he intends ſome 


time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 


with letters of requeſt, with which he purpoſes to 

comply; but time ſlips imperceptibly away, while 
| he is either idle or buly ; his friends loſe their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him their miicarriages 
and calamities. 1 e 


Tuis character, however contemptible, is not pe- 
culiar to Aliger. They whoſe activity of imagina- 
tion is often ſhifting the ſcenes of expectation, are 


WB frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies of caprice as make 
all their actions fortuitous, deſtroy the value of their 


friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy of their virtues, and 


ſet them below the meaneſt of thoſe that pertiſt in 
 _ their reſolutions, execute what they defign, and per- 
form what they have promiſed. — 


_ 
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Calrmmenys. | 


From no affliction is the poor exempt; 
He thinks each eye ſurveys him with contempt. 
VUnmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound, and REIT ev'ry dart. 
15 F. Lewis, 


1 ONG thoſe who have endeavoured to pro- 
mote learning, and rectify judgment, it has 


been long cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe of 


words, which are often admitted to ſignify things ſo 


different, that, inſtead of aſſiſting the 3 


as vehicles of knowledge, they produce error, di 


ſention, and perplexity, becauſe * is pres in 
one — is received 1 in another. e 


: 2 this ad 3 n the OY 
| PS controverſies, and obſcures the demonfra- 


tions of ſcience, it may well be expected to infeit 
the pompous periods of declaimers, whoſe purpoſe 


is often only to amuſe with fallacies, and change 


the colours of truth and falſhood ; or the muſical 


_ compoſitions of poets, whoſe flile is profeſſedly figu- | 
rative, and whoſe art is imagined to conſiſt in diſtort- 


ing words from cheir original meaning. 


Taran are 1 words of which tw reader be- 
| lieves himſelf better to know. the import than of 20. 


' «erty ; yet whoever ſtudies either the poets or philo- 


ſophers, will find ſuch an account of the condition ex- 
preſſed by that term as his experience or obſervation 
will not eaſily diſcover to be true. Inſtead of the mean- 
neſs, diſtreſs, complaint, unity, and dependance, 

ä 95 which 
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which have hitherto been combined in his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content, innocence, and 
chearfulneſs, of health, and ſafety, tranquillity, and 


freedom; of pleaſures not known but to men unen- 


cumbered with poſſeſſions; and of fleep that ſheds 
his balſamick anodynes only on the cottage. Such 
are the bleſſings to be obtained by the reſignation of 
riches, that kings might deſcend from their thrones, 
and generals retire from a triumph, only to ſlumber 


of - undiſturbed in the elyſium of poverty. 


Ix theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing can 
be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for wealth 
which keeps the world in commotion ; nor any com- 
plaints more juſtly cenſured than thoſe which pro- 
ceed from want of the gifts of fortune, which we 
are taught by the great maſters of moral wiſdom to 
| conſider as golden ſhackles, by which the wearer is 
at once diſabled and adorned ; as lufcious poiſons | 
| which may for a time pleaſe the palate, but ſoon be- 
| tray their malignity by languor and by pain. 


Ir is the great privilege of poverty to be happy un- 
envied, to be healthful without phyſick, and ſecure 
without a guard; to obtain from the bounty of na- 
ture, what the great and wealthy are compelled to 

procure by the help of artiſts and attendants, of flat- 

terers and ſpies, | Wn = 


Bur it will be found upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happineſs cf poverty, do not 
mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe who deplore its mi- 
ſeries. Poets have their imaginations filled with ideas 

of magnificence; and being accuſtomed to contem- 

plate the downfal of empires, or to contrive forms 


o lamentation for monarchs in diſtreſs, rank all the 


claſſes of mankind in a ſtate of poverty, who make 
no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To be 
poor in the epick language, is only not to command 
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the wea'th of nations, not to have fleets and armies 
in pay. 8 N 


V-.nitTy has perhaps contributed to this impro- 


priety of ſtile. Me cha! wiſhes to become a philo- 
ſopher at a cheap rate, ea':ly gratifes his ambition 
by ſubmitting to poverty v hen he docs not feel it, 
and by boiling his cone pt of riches, when he has 
alieady more than he enjoys He who would ſhow 


the extent of his views, and grandeur of his con- 


ceptions. or diſcover his acquaintance with ſplendor 
and magnificence may tall. like Cowley of an hum 
ble tation and quict obſcuriry. cf the pauciiy of na- 


ture's wants, and the inconveniencies of ſuperffuity, 


and at laſt, like him, limit his defires co five hun- 
dred pounds a year; a fortune indeed not exuberant 


when we compare it with the expenges of pride and 


luxury, but to which it little becomes a philoſopher 


to affix the name of poverty, ſince no man can, with 


any propriety, be termed poor, who does not fee the 


greater part of mankind richer than himſelf, 


As little is che general condition of human life 
_ underſtood by prnegyriſts and hiſtorians, who amuſe 


us with account: of the poverty of heroes and ſages. 


| Riches are of no value in them:{elves, their uſe is 
diſcovered only in that which they procure. They 
are not coveted, unleſs by narrow underſtandings, 


which confound the means with the end, but for 
the ſake of power, influence, and eſteem; or, by 


ſome of leſs elevai.d and refined ſentiments, as ne- 


ceſſary to ſenſual erjuyment. 


Tur fleaſures of luxury, many have, without 
uncommœu virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even when 


afſluence and idleneſs have concurred to tempt them; 
and therefore he who feels nothing from indigence 
but the want of gratifications which he could not 

in any other condition make conſiſtent with inno- 


cence, 
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| cence, has given no proof of eminent patience. 
Eſteem and influence every man defires, but they 
are equally pleaſing, and equally valuable, by what- 
ever means they are obtained; and whoever has 
found the art of ſecuring them without the help of 
money, ought, in reality, to be accounted rich, ſince 
he has all that riches can purchaſe to a wiſe man. 
Cincinnatus, though he lived upon a few acres, cul- 
tirated by his own hand, was ſufficiently removed 
from all the evils generally comprehended under the 
name of poverty, when his reputation was ſuch, 
that the voice of his country called him from his 
farm to take abſolute commaud into his hand ; nor 
was Diogenes much mortified by his reſidence in a 
tub, where he was honoured with the viſit of zlex- 
ander the great. TY 


Tus ſame fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 
religious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 
the hope of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and precluding 
himſelf by an irrevocable vow from the purſuit and 


15 acquiſition of all that his fellow beings conſider as 
worthy of wiſhes and endeavonrs, we are immedi- 


ately ſtruck with the purity, abſtraction, and firmneſs 
of his mind, and regard him as wholly employed in 


E. ſecuring the intereſts of futurity, and devoid of any 


other care than to gain at whatever price the ſureſt 
_ paſſage to eternal reſt. EE 


Ver, what can the votary be jullly {aid to have 
loſt of his preſent happineſs? If he reſides in a 
_ convent, he converſes only with men whoſe condi- 
tion is the ſame with his own ; he has from the mu- 
nificence of tlie founder all the neceſſaries of life, 
and is ſafe from that deflitution, <rbich Hooker de- 
clares to be ſuch an impediment to Virtue as, till it be 

removed, ſuffereth not the mind of man to admit any 
eier care. All temptations to envy and competition 
are ſhut out from his retreat; he is not pained with 
the ſight of unattainable dignity, nor inſulted with 
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the bluſter of inſolence, or the ſn.ile of forced fami- 
liarity. If he wanders abroad, the ſanctity of his 
character amply compenſates all other diſtinctions, he 
is ſeldom ſeen but with reverence, nor heard but 


| with ſubmiſion. 


Ir has been remarked, that death, though ohes 
deſied in the field, ſeldom fails to terrify when it ap- 


i proaches the bed of ſickneſs in its natural horror; 


to poverty may caſily be endured, while aſſociated 


with dignity and reputation, but will always be 


ſhunned and dreaded, when it 1s accompanied wich by 


2 y and — 


5 A 0er rssss ss SE SRIRNGUS suse | 


Nous, 203  Tvzear, Feb 25, 1752. 


| Cum wolet illa dies, que ni mf corporis bujus 


Ins babet, incerti Spatium mi bi fimat æ i. | o. 8 


5 Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin' d day, 


: Los mortal _— _ can . ns WaLoTED. : 


1 to fls the fate of man to hath all his con- | 
ſolations in futurity. The time preſent is ſeldom 
able to fill deſire or imagination wich immediate en- 
joyment, and we are forced to ſupply its deficien- 


cies by recetiottion or anticipation. 


Ex gar one has 90 often detected es fallacioul.. 
neſs of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 


bimſelf to expect what a thouſand accidents may 
preclude, that, when time has abated the confidence 
with which youth ruſhes out to take polleſſion of the. 
world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to find entertainment 
in the review of life, and to repoſe upon real facts, 
and certain experience. This is perhaps one reaſon, | 


among ny why age 9 in narratives. jo 
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Bur ſo full is the world of calamity, that every 
ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity diſturbed. When time has ſupplied 


us with events ſufficient to employ our thoughts, it 


has mingled them with ſo many diſaſters, thit we 
ſhrink from their remembrance, dread their intru- 
' fron upon our minds, and fly from them as from ene- 
mies that purſue us with torture. 


No man paſt the middle point of life can fit down 
to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth without finding 


the banquet imbittered by the cup of ſorrow; he 


T extrava- 


may revive lucky accidents, and pleaſing 


gancies; many days of harmleſs frolick, or nights 


of honeſt feſtivity will perhaps recur; or, if he has 
been engaged in ſcenes of action, and acquainted 


with affairs of difficulty and viciſſitudes of fortune, 


he may enjoy the nobler pleaſure of looking back 
upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dangers re olutely en- 
countered, and oppoſition artfully defeated. Eneas 
properly comforts his companions, when after the 
' horrors of a ſtorm they have landed on an unknoyn 


and deſolate country, with the hope that their miſeries 
will be at ſome diſtant time recounted with delight. 


There are few higher gratifications than that of re- 
flection on ſurmounted evils, when they were not in- 
curred nor protracted by our fault, and neither re- 
proach us with cowardice, nor guilt. _ 5 


Bur this felicity is almoſt always abated by the 
reflection, that they, with whom we ſhould be mot 
pleaſed to ſhare it, are now in the grave. A fc 
years make ſuch havock in human generations, that 


| we ſoon ſee ourſelves deprived of thoſe with whom 
ve entered the world, and whom the participation 


of pleaſures or fatigues had endeared to our remem- 
brance. The man of enterpriſe recounts his ad- 
ventures and expedients, but is forced at the cloſe 


of the relation to pay a ſigh to the names of thoſe. 


that contributed to his ſucceſs 3 he that paſſes his 
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life among the gayer part of mankind, has his re 
membrance ſtored with remarks and repartees of 


wits, whoſe ſprightlineſs and merriment are. now 
loſt in perpeiual filence ; the trader whoſe induſtry 


has ſupplied the want of inhe itance, repines in ſo- 


litary plenty at the abſence of companions, with 
whom he had planned out amuſements for his latter 


years; and the ſcholar, whoſe merit, aſter a long 
ſeries of efforts, raiſes him from obſcurity, looks 


round in vain from his exaltation for his old friends 
or enemies, whoſe applauſe or mortif cation would 


heighten his triumph. 


Auon DIlartial's requiſites to happineſs is, Res 


non parta labore /ed relicta, an eitate nut gained by 
_ Induſtry, but left by inheritance. It is neceilary to 
the completion of every gocd, that it be timely ob- 
tained ; for whatever comes at the cloſe of life, will 


come too late to give much delight; yet all human 


| happineſs has its defects. Of what we do not gain 


for ourſelves we have only a faint and — 


fruition, becauſe we cannot compare the difference 


between want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive 


from it no conviction of our own abilities, nor any 
encreaſe of ſelf- eſteem; what we acquire by bravery 


or ſcience, by mental or corporal diligence, comes 
at laſt when we cannot communicate, and therefore 
cnn ⁵ĩ /K 


Tuvs every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happineſs from the time to come. In youth we 


have nothing paſt to entertain us, and in age, de 


derive little from retroſpect but hopeleſs ſorrow. Yet 


the future likewite has its limits, which the imagina- 


tion dreads to approach, but which we ſce to be not 
far diſtant. The loſs of our friends and companions, 


impreſſes hourly upon us the neceſũty of our own de- 

parture: We know that the ichemes of man are 

. quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon lie down in 
the grave with the forgotten multitudes of former 
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ages, and yield our pl:ce to others, who, like * 
hall be driven awhile, by hope or fear, about the 


ſurface of the earth, and then like us be loſt in the 
ſhades of death. 


| BEYOND this termination of our material exiſt- 

ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes; 
and almott every man indulges his imagination with | 
ſomething, which is not to happen till ne has chang- 


ed his manner of being: Some amule themſelves 


with entails and ſettlements, provide for the perpe- 
tuation of families and honours, or contrive to ob- 


viate the diſip tion of the fortunes, which it has 


been their buſineſs to accumulate; others more re- 


fined or exaited, congratulate their own hearts upon 
the future extent of their reputation, the reverence 


of diſtant nations, and tae * of unprejudiced 


penny. 


Tux whole ſouls are fo chained down to cof- 
: * and tenements, that they cannot conceive a ſtate 


in which they ſhall look upon them with leſs ſolici- 


tude, are ſeldom attentive or flexible to arguments; 
but the votaries of fame are capable of refleclion, 
and, therefore, may be called to reconſider che pro- , 


bability of their expectations. 


Wurrnes to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet been ſatiſ- 
ficorily decided, and indeed, to be long remem- 
bered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, that tne = 
bulk of mankind has very little intereſt in the que- 
ſton. There is never room in the world for more 
than a certain quantity, or mealure of renown. 'I'he 
neceſſary butine!s of life, the immediate pleaſures or 
Pains of every condition, leave us not leiſare beyond 
a fixed proportion for contemplations which do not 
forcibly influence our preſent welfare. When this 
{ vacuity is filled, no characters can be admitted into 
| the circulation n of fame, but by occupying the * 5 
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bol ſome that muſt be thruſt into oblivion. The eye 
of the mind, like that of the body, can only ex. | * 
tend its view to new objects, by loſing fight of thoſe | _ 
which are now before it. NE Cn ©; 
Rur rio is therefore a meteor which blazes f | 
a while and diſappears for ever; and if we except ] 
a few tranſcendent and invincible names, which no | ,, | 
revolutions of opinion or length of time is able to 4 
ſappreſs ; all thoſe that engage our thoughts, or di- * 
verſify our converſation, are every moment halling FE | 
| to obicurity, as new favourites are adopted by fa. _ 
ſhion. ES 3 « 
Ir is not therefore from this world, that any i 
ray of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of 1 
the laſt hour. But futurity has ſtill its proſpect : 
there is yet happineſs in reſerve, which, if we tran- 4 
fer our attention to it, will ſupport us in the pains 85 
of diſeaſe, and the languor of decay. This happi?- 
neſs we may expect with confidence, becauſe it is 6 | 
out of the power of chance, and may be attained _ 
by all that ſincerely defire and earneſtly purſue it. 1 
On this therefore every mind ought finally to reſt. 
Hope is the chief bleſſing of man, and that hope 9 
only is rational, of which we are certain that it can- a 
not deceive us. | | 55 Do, 
Sh$SSSSPTSISISISII$S$4$5S44$$$4$$4% | 1 
Nuuz. 204. Saru bar, Feb. 29, 1752. 5 > 
Nemo tam dives babuit faventes, : — 1 
Craſtinum ut poſſit fibi polliceri. „„ n 

Of heav'n's protection who can be | „ 
So confident to utter this —? _ | 7 _—— 
To-morrow I will ſpend in bliſs, F. Lewin: | for 


COEGED, lord of Ethicjia, to the inhabitac..s of | « 
che world: To the tons of preempricn, humili:y, | 
and fear and to the daughters of content and 
acc uieic..ce. | | 85 Tunes 


a — p ⏑—·¹*‚ 
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Tus in the twenty-ſeventh- year of his reign, 

ſpoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the di- 
ſtributer of the waters of the Nile. At length, 


3 Seged, thy toils are at an end, thou haſt reconciled 
diſaffection, thou haſt ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou 


* haſt pacified the jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou 


„ had chaſed war from thy confines, and erected 


« fortreſſes in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
« have offended thee, tremble in thy preſence, and 
« wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. 'Thy 
« throne is ſurrounded by armies, numerous as the 
“ locuſts of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts 
« of peſtilence. Thy magazines are ſtored with 
« ammunition, thy treaſuries overflow with the tribute 
« of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 


fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 


nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the moun- 


4 tains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal 


day. In thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, 
and thy health is the health of millions. Thy 


palace is gladdened by the ſong of praiſe, and 


thy path perfumed by the breath of benediction. 


« Thy ſubjects gaze upon thy greatneſs, and think 


of danger or miſery no more. Why, Seged, wilt 


n not thou partake the bleſſings thou beſtoweſt? 


„Why fhouldit thou only forbear to rejoice in this 
general felicity? Why ſhould thy face be clouded 
with anxiety, when the meaneſt of thoſe who call 
( thee ſovereign, gives the day to feſtivity, and the 
night to peace. At length, Seged, reflect and be 
* wile, What is the gift of conqueſt but ſafety, 
" mw are riches collected but to purchaſe happi- 
r CFF e 


SEGED then ordered the hcuſe of pleaſure, 
built in an iſland of the lake Dambea, to be prepared 
for his reception. I will retire, ſays he, for ten 


days from tumult and care, from counſels and de 


* crees. Long quiet is not the lot of the governors | 
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of nations, but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be 
denied me. This ſhort interval of happineſs may 
&« ſurely be ſecured from the interruption of fear or 


«« perplexity, ſorrow or diſappointment, I will ex. : 
© clude all trouble from my abode, and remove from 


my thoughts whatever may confuſe the harmony 


* of the concert, or abate the ſweetneſs of the ban- | 
* quet. I will fill the whole capacity of my ſoul 
„with enjoyment, and try what it is to live with- 


out a wiſh unſatisfied.“ 


Tr a few days the orders were performed, and Se. 


ged haſted to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in 
an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, planted with 
every flower that ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and 


every ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the air. In one 
part of this extenſive garden, were open walks for 
excurſions in the morning; in another, thick groves, 


and ſilent arbours, and bubbling fountains for repoſe 


at noon. All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter 
the fancy, all that induſtry could extort from nature, 


or wealth furniſh to art, all that conqueſt could ſeize, 


or beneficence attract, was collected together, and : 
every perception of delight was excited and grati- 


IxTo this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the 
perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminently qualifed 
to receive, or communicate pleaſure. His call was 


readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the vivacious, 


and the witty, were all in haſte to be ſated with fe- 
licity. They failed jocund over the lake, which 


ſeemed to {mooth its ſurface before them: Their 


paſlage was cheered with muſick, and their hearts 


dilaced with expectation. 


SEGED landing here with his band of plea - 
ſure, determined frow; that hour to break off, ail ace. ' 
_ quaintance with diſcontent, to wo. oy bart ee 1 


3 * 0 a 
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i days to caſe and jollity, and then fall back to the 
common ſtate of man, and ſuffer his life to be diver- 
| fified, as before, with joy and forrow. 


Hz immediately entered his chamber, to conſider 
where he ſhould begin his circle of happineſs. He 
i had all the artiſts of delight before him, but knew 
not whom to call, ſince he could not enjoy one, but 
by delaying the performance of another. He choſe 
and rejected, he reſolved and changed his reſolution, 
till his faculties were harraſſed, and his thoughts 
confuſed ; then returned to the apartment where his 
preſence was expected, with languid eyes and clouds - 
ed countenance, and ſpread the infection of uneaſi- 
neſs over the whole aſfembly. He obſerved their de- 
preſſion, and was offended, for he found his vexa- 
tion encreaſed by thoſe whom he expected to diſſi- 
pate and relieve it. He retired again to his private 
chamber, and ſought for conſolation in his own 
mind; one thought flowed in upon another; a long 
ſucceſſion of images ſeized his attention; the mo- 
ments crept imperceptibly away through the gloom 
of penſiveneſs, till 1 recovered his tranquillity, 
hae lifted up his head, and ſaw the lake brightened 
by the ſetting ſun. © Such,” ſaid Seged, fighing, 
is the longeſt day of human exiſtence : Before we 
have learned to uſe it, we find it at an end.” 


wm” „ a - 5 c 


| Tus regret which he felt for the loſs of ſo great 
| a part of his firſt day, took from him all diſpoſition 
to enjoy the evening; and, after having endeavoured, 

for the ſake of his attendants, to force an air of 
1 gaiety, and excite that mirth which he could not 

dare, he reſolved to refer his hopes to the next 
morning, and lay down to partake with the ſlaves 
of labour and poverty the bleſſing of fleep. | 


He roſe early the ſecond morning, and reſolved 

now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 

ef the palace an edi, importing, that w 
TT = 8 


hoever, 
during 
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during nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of 


the King with dejected countenance, Or utter any ex. 


preſſion of diſcontent or ſorrow, ſhould be driven for 
ever from the palace of Dambea. e 


Tuis edit was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court, and bower of the gatdens. 


Mirth was frighted away, and they who were be- 
fore dancing in the lawns, or ſinging in the ſhades, 
were at once engaged in the care of regulating their 
looks, that Seged might find his will punctually 


obeyed, ard ſee none among them liable to baniſh. 


ment. | 


_SEGE D now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; 
but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and 

conſtraint. He accoſted his favourites with familia- 

rity and ſoftneſs; but they durſt not ſpeak without 


premeditation, leſt they ſhould be convicted of diſ- 
content or ſorrow. He propoſed diverſions, to which 


no objection was made, becauſe objection would have 
implied uneaſineſs; but they were regarded with in- 
difference by the courtiers, who had no other deſire 
than to ſignalize themſelves by clamorous exultation. 
He offered various topics of converſation, but ob- 
tained only forced jeſts, and laborious laughter, and 
after many attempts to animate his train to confidence 
and alacrity, was obliged to confeſs to himſelf the 
impotence of command, and reſign another day to 


grief and diſappointment. 


Hs at laſt relieved his companions from their ter- 


rors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to aſcer- 


tain, by different meaſures, the felicity of the ſuc- 
ceeding days. At length, he threw himſelf on the 


. bed and cloſed his eyes, but imagined, in his ſleep, 


that his palace and gardens were overwhelmed by 

an inundation, and waked with all the terrors of a 
man ſtruggling in the water. He compoſed himſelf 
again to xeſt, but was affrighted by an imaginary ir- 
8 | | | 5 3 ruption 
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ruption into his kingdom, and ftriving, as is uſual 
in dreams, without ability to move, fancied himſelf 
| betrayed to his enemies, and again ſtarted up with 
horror and indignation. 5 45 | 


Ix was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly impreſ- 
ſed on his mind, that he could ſleep no more. He 
roſe, but his thoughts were filled with the deluge 
and invaſion, nor was he able to diſengage his at- 

_ tention, or mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any 
amuſement. At length his perturbation gave way 
to reaſon, and he reſolved no longer to be harraſſed 
by viſionary miſeries; but before this reſolution 
could be completed half the day had elapſed: He 
felt a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 
ſchemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weak- 
_ neſs of that being, whoſe quiet was to be interrupted 
by vapours of the fancy. Having been firit diſturbed 
buy a dream, he afterwards grieved that a dream 
| could diſturb him. He at laſt diſcovered, that his 
| terrors and grief were equally vain, and, that to lofe 
the preſent in lamenting the paſt, was voluntarily 
to protract a melancholy viſion. The third day was 
now declining, and Seged again reſolved to be happy 
on the morrow. 5 has 


j 
1 
? 
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; Nos. 205. Tukso xx, March 3, 17352. 


uu big 
Nobilis alis hora, nec ulli VE: 
Præſtat welox Fortuna fidem. 1 Szx. 
On fickle wings the minutes haſte, 5 
And ſortunc's ſavours never laſt. F. Lzwis, 


M the fourth morning Seged roſe early, refreſhed = 
with fleep, vigorous with health, and eager 
with expectation. He entered the garden, attended 


by the princes and ladies of his court, and ſeeing 


nothing about him but airy cheerfulneſs, began 


to ſay to his heart, This day ſhail be a day of plea- 
« ſure.” The ſun played upon the water, the birds 


_ warbled in the groves, and the gales quivered among 
the branches. He roved from walk to walk as chance 
directed him, and ſometimes liſtened to the ſongs, 
ſometimes mingled with the dancers, ſometimes let 
| Jooſe his imagination in flights of merriment ; and 
— ſometimes uttered grave reflections, and ſententious 
 maxims, and feaſted on the admiration with which 
they were received. rr i 


Tuvus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladneſs from his looks, and 
the ſight of happineſs conferred by himſelf filled his 
heart with ſatisfadtion: But having paſſed three 
hours in this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed on a 
ſudden by an univerſal ſcream among the women, 
and turning back, ſaw the whole aſſembly flying in 
confuſion. A young crocodile had riſen out of the 
lake, and was ranging the garden in wantonneſs or 
hunger. Seged beheld him with indignation, as a 
_ diſturber of his felicity, and chaſed him back into |] 
the lake, but could not perſuade his retinue to ſtay, | 
or free their hearts from the terror which had ſeized 
upon them. The princeſſes incloſed themſelves 2 EY 
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dhe palace, and could yet ſcarcely believe themſelves 


in ſafety. Every attention was fixed upon the late 
danger and eſcape, and no mind was any longer at 


8 leiſure for gay ſallies or careleſs prattle. 


S8 EGE D had now no other employment than to 


1 contemplate the innumerable caſualties which lie in 


1 ambuſh on every fide to intercept the happineſs of 


man, and break in upon the hour of delight and 
tranquiliity. He had, however, the conſolation of 
thinking, that he had not been now diſappointed by 
his own fault, and that the accident which had blaſt- 
ed the hopes of the day, might caiily be prevented 
 : -* wo 


Tua he might provide for the pleaſure of the 
next morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, 
| fince he had already found that diſcontent and me- 
lancholy were not to be frighted away by the threats 


[of authority, and that pleaſure would only reſide 


where ſhe was exempted from controul. He there- 


fore invited all the companions of his retreat to un- 
bounded pleaſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe 


who ſhould, on the following day, diſtinguiſh them- 

ſelves by any feſtive performances; the tables of the 
antechamber were covered with gold and pearls, and 
robes and garlands, decreed the rewards of thoſe 
who could refine elegance or heighten pleaſure. 


Ar this diſplay of riches every eye immediately 
ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But 
when Seged entered in hopes of uncommon enter- 


| tainment from univerſal emulation, he found that 


any paſſion too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that 


8 bi tranquillity which is neceſſary to mirth, and that the 
mind, that is to be moved by the gentle ventilations 


of gaiety, muſt be firſt ſmoothed by a total calm. 
Whatever we ardently wiſh to gain, we muſt in the 
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ſame degree be afraid to loſe, and fear and pleaſure 
cannot dwell together. 


ALL was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing was 


done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour at 


perfection, as always failed to delight, though it 1 


ſometimes forced admiration: And Seged could not 
but obſerve with ſorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himſelf. As the evening approached, 


the conteſt 2 more earneſt, and thoſe who were 
] 


| forced to allow themſelves excelled, began to diſco- 
ver the maligrity of defeat, firſt by angry glances, 


and at laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 


wiſe ſhared the anxiety of the day, for conſidering 


himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice the 


prizes which had been fo zealouſly jonght, he durſt 
never remit his attention, but paſſed his time upon 


the rack of doubt in balancing diflerent kinds of 
merit, and adjuſting the claims of all the competi- 


tors. 


Arx laſt knowing, that no exactneſs could ſatisfy 
_ thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, and think- 
ing that on a day ſet apart for happineſs, it would 
be cruel to oppreſs any heart with ſorrow, he de- 
clared that all had pleaſed him alike, and diſmiſſed 


all with preſents of equal value. 


 SEGED ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been 

able to avoid offence. They who had believed 
themſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not 

pleaſed to be levelled with the crowd; and though 


by the liberality of the king, they received more 


than his promiſe had intitled them to expect, they 
departed unſatisfied, becauſe they were honoured 


with no diſtinction, and wanted an opportunity to 


triumph in the mortification of their opponents. 


PR ECG: oa ES: 


«+ Behold here,” ſaid Seged, © the condition of him | 9 


who places his happineſs in the happineſs of 


* gthers.. 
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„ others. He then retired to meditate, and, while 
the courtiers were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw . 
the fifth ſun go down in diſcontent, 


Tuz next dawn renewed his reſolution to be 

happy. ut having learned how little he could ef- 
felt by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, he 
thought it beſt to give up one day entirely to chance, 
and left every one to pleaſe and be pleaſed liis own 
way. | | | 


Tunis relaxation of regularity diffaſed a general 
complacence through the whole court, and the em- 


peror imagined, that he had at laſt found the ſecret 


of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as he was 
roving in this careleſs aſſembly with equal careleſſ- 
neis, he overheard one of his ccurtiers in a cloſe ar- 
bour murmuring alone: What merit has Seged 
above us, that we ſhould thus fear and obey him, 


da a man, whom, whatever he may have formerly 


s performed, his luxury now ſhews to have the ſame 
„ weakneſs with ourſelves.” This charge affected 
him the more, as it was uttered by one whom he 
had always obſerved among the moſt abject of his 


Aatterers. At firſt his indignation prompted him to 


ſeverity ; but reflecting, that what was ſpoken, with- 
out intention to be heard, was to be conſidered as 


= only thonght, and was perhaps but the ſudden burſt 


of caſual and temporary vexation, he invented ſome 
decent pretence to ſend him away, that his retreat 
might not be tainted with the breath of envy, and after 
the ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, and all defire of 
revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſted the evening not 
only with tranquillity, but triumph, though none but 

himſelf was conſcious of the victory, _ Oe 


Tue remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing happened 
do diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking on the 
tree that Gaded him, he recolleQted, that under a 
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tree of the ſame kind he had paſſed the night after 


. — 


his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection 


on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the miſeries which 


as ſubjects ſuffered from the invader, filled him with 


| ſadneſs. At Jaſt he ſhook off the weight of ſorrow, 
and began to ſolace himſelf with his uſual pleaſures, 


when bis tranquillity was again dilturbed by jea- 
louſies which the late conteſt for the prizes had pro- 


duced, and which, having in vain tried to pacify 
them by perſuaſion, he was forced to ſilence by com- 


mand. 


- On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early | 


by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, and enquiring 
the cauſe, was tod, that the princeſs Balkis was 
ſeized with fickneſs. He roſe, and calling the phy- 


ſicians, found that they had little * of her reco- 


sven were the days which Seged of Echiopia hae 


_ appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues 


very. Here was an end of jollity : All his thoughts 
5 were now upon his daughter, whole eyes he cloſed 
PPP e 


of war and the cares of government, This narra- 


tive he has bequeathed to future generations, that vo 
man hereafter may preſume to ſay, * This day ſhall 


be a day of happineſs,” 


| | Nun B, 
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— Propofiti nondum pudet, argue eadem eft mens, 


Dy bona ſumma putes, aliend vivere quadrd, Jos 


But harden'd by affronts, and ſtill the ſame, 
Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, | 
Thou yet can'ft love to haunt the great man's board, 


_ And think no ſupper * but with a lord. Bewiza. 5 


7H EN Shan was once aſked, what kind of 


wine he liked beſt? He anſwered, © That 


* which is drunk at the colt of others * 


Taovcn the character of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any general zeal of imitation, there are many 
who reſemble him in his taſte of wine; many who 
are frugal, though not abſtemious ; whoſe appetites, 


though too powerſul for reaſon, are kept under re- 


ſtraint by avarice; and to whom all Celicacies loſe 
their flavour, when they « cannot be obtained bes: at 


9 * own 3 4 


_ | Norume: produces more + kae of manners 
. and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict of oppoſite 
vices in the ſame mind. He that uniformly purſues 

any purpoſe, whether good or bad, has a ſettled 

principle of action, and as he may always find al- 


ſociates who are travelling the ſame way, is counte- 
nanced by example, and ſheltered in the multitude ; 


but a man actuated at once by different defires muſt 


move in a direction peculiar to himſelf, and ſufier 
that reproach which we are naturally inclined to be- 
ſtow on thoſe who deviate from the reſt of the world, 


even without n whether they are weeks or 


5 better. 


Fir this conflict of defires. fd produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diſhes, or 
ſarfeit with unexhauſted variety, and yet practiſe he 

_ moſt * eee, is ſurely a an art \ Wnck may 
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juſtly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whoſe 
induſtry or judgment has enabled them to attain it. 
To him, indeed, who is content to break. open the 


_ cheſts, or mortgage the manors of his anceſtors, that 


he may hire the miniſters of exceſs at the higheſt 


price, gluttony is an eaſy ſcience ; yet we often hear 
the votaries of luxury, boaſting of the elegance 
which they owe to the taſte of others, relating with 
rapture the ſucceiion of diſhes with which their 


co ks and caterers ſupply them; and expecting their 


ſhare of praiie with the diſcoverers of arts and the 
civilizers of nations. But to ſhorten the way to con- 
vivial happineſs, by eating without coſt, is a ſecret 


| hitherto in few hands, but which certainly deſerves 


the curioſity of tnoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is 


their dinner, and who ſee the ſun rife with no other 


hope than that they ſhall fill their bellies before it ſets. 


Or them that have within my knowledge at- 


deempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, 


_ whom their firit attempts flattered with ſucceſs, were 


reduced by degrees to a few tables, from which they 
weere at laſt chaſed to make way tor others; and hav- 
ing long habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous plenty, 
growled away their latter years in diſcontented com- 


Petence. 


Nox enter the regions of | luxury with hi gher ex- | 


—_— than men of wit, who imagine, that they 
hall 


never want a welcome to that company whole 
ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe imaginations they 


can elevate, and believe themſelves able to pay for 


their wine with the mirth which it qualifies them to 
produce. Full of this opinion they croud, with lit- 
_ tle invitation, wherever the ſmell of a feaſt allures 


them, but are ſeldom encouraged to re 
| fits, being dreaded by the pert as rival 
| by the Gull as diſturbers of the company. 


peat their vi- 
s, and hated 


1 8 
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No man has been ſo happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houſes as 
Cul:/aius, who, after thirty years of continual revelry, 
has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted preſcription, 
| his claim to partake of every entertainment, and 
wiole preſence they who aſpire to the praiſe of a 
ſumptuous table, are careful to procure on a day of. 
importance, by ſending the invitation a fortnight be- 
a i = TIA 


CULOSUTLUS entered the world without any 
eminent degree of merit; but was careful to fre- 
quent houſes, where perſons of rank reſorted. By 
being often ſeen, he became in time known; and. 
from ſitting in the fame room, was ſuffered to mix in 
idle converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant hour, 
when better amuſement was not readily to be had. 
From the coffee-houſe he was ſometimes taken away 
to dinner; and, as no man refuſes the acquaintance” 
of him, whom he ſees admitted to familiarity by 
others of equal dignity, when he had been met ata 
few tables, he with leſs difficulty found the way to- 
more, till at laſt he was regularly expected to appear 
| wherever preparations are made for a feaſt, within 
the circuit of his acquaintance. e 


Wuen he was thus by accident initiated in luxury, 


he felt in himſelf no inclination to retire from a life 


of io much pleaſure, and therefore very ſeriouſly 
. conſidered how he might continue it. Great quali- 
ties, or uncommon accompliſhments, he did not nd 

neceſſary ; for he had already ſeen that merit rather 


enforces reſpect than attracts fondneſs ; and as ne 


thought no folly greater than that of loſing a dinner 
for any other gratification, he often congratulated. 
 himilelt, that he had none of that diſguſting excel- 
lence which impreſſes awe upon greatneſs, and con- 

__ Gemns its poſfeſſors to the ſociety of thole who are 
wile or brave and indigent as themſelves 
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© GULOSULUS having never allotted much of 
his time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 


_ philoſophy or politicks, and was not in danger of 
19juring his intereſt by dogmatical poſitiors, or vio- 


lent contradiction. If a diſpute aroſe, he took care 
to liſten with earneſt attention, and when either 
| ſpeaker grew vehement and loud, turned towards him 
with eager quickneſs, and uttered a ſhort phraſe of 


_ admiration, as if ſurpriſed by ſuch cogency of argu- 
ment as he had never known before. By this ſilent 
_ conceſſion, he generally preſerved in either contro- 


vertiſt ſuch a conviction of his own ſuperiority as in- 
clined him rather to pity than irritate his adverſary, _ 
and prevented thoſe outrages which are ſometimes _ 
produced by the rage of defeat or petulance of tri- 


| umph. 20 | 


GULOSULUS was never embarraſſed but 
when he was required to declare his ſentiments be- 

fore he had been able to diſcover to which fide the 
maſter of the houſe inclined, for it was his invaria- 


ble rule to adopt the notions of thoſe that invited him. 


| Tr will ſometimes happen that the inſolence of 


wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the turbu- 


lence of wine requires a vent; and Gulaſulus ſeldom 

fails of being ſingled cut on ſuch emergencies, as 
one on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be 

ſafely tried. Sometimes his lordſhip finds himſelf 


_ 1nclined to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery for the di- 


_ verſion of his gueſts, and Gulzſulus always ſupplies 
him with a ſubject of merriment. But he has learn- 
cd to conſider rudeneſs and indignities as familiari- 
ties that entitle him to greater freedom: He com- 
forts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult him 
pay for their laughter, and that he keeps his money 


while they enjoy their jeſt. | 


His chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome diſk 
from every courſe, and recommending it to the com- 
RO, | | ET nn, 
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pany, with an air ſo deciſive, that no one ventures 
to contradi&t him. By this practice he acquires at a 
feaſt a kind of dictatorial authority; his taſte be- 

comes the ſtandard of pickles and ſeaſoning, and he 


is venerated by the profeſſors of epicuriſm, as the 


only man who underſtands the niceties of cookery. 


Wuersxkvkz a new ſauce is imported, or any in- 
novation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he procures 
the earlieſt intelligence, and the moſt authentick re- 
ceipt; aad, by communicating his knowledge un- 
der proper injunctions of ſecrecy, gains a right of 


taſting his own diſh whenever it is prepared, that he 


may tell whether his directions have been fully un- 


By this method of life Calgſalus has ſo impreſſed. 


4 


on his imagination the dignity of feaſting, that he 
has no other topick of talk, or ſubje& of meditation. 


His calendar is a bill of fare; he meaſures the year 


by ſucceflive dainties. The only common places of 


his memory are his meals; and if you aſk him at 


what time an event happened, he con:iders whether 


he heard it after a dinner of turbot, or veniſon. He 
knows, indeed, that thoſe who value themſelves up- 
en ſenſe, learning, or piety, ſpeak of him with con- 
tempt ; but he conſiders them as wretches envious 
or ignorant, who do not know his happineſs, or wih 


to ſupplant him; and declares to his friends, that he 


| fully ſatisfied with his own conduct, ſince he has 
2 day on twenty diſhes, and yet doubled his 
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Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne | 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus. | : Ho 44 


The voice of reaſon cries wi:h winning force, 
Looſe from the rapid car ycur aged horſe, 
Left, in the race derided, left behind, PD 
He drag his Jaded limbs and burſt his wind. rauen. 


Cc is che emptineſs of human enjoyment, 
that we are always impatient of the preſent, 


2 is followed by neglect, and poſieſſion by 

_ diſguſt; and the malicious remark of the Greek epi- 

_ grammatifſt on marriage may be applied to every, 
other courſe of life, that its two days of * 


are the firit and the laſt. 


F Ew moments are more pleatag than thoſe in 


which the mind is concerting meaſures for a new 


undertaking. From the firit hint that wakens the 
Fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all is im- 


provement and progrels, t -iumph and felicity. Eve- 


ry hour brings additions to the original ſcheme, ſug- 
geſls ſome new expedient to ſecure ſucceſs, or diſco- 


vers conſequential advantages not hitherto foreſcen. 
While preparations are made, and materials accu- 


mulated, day glides after day through elyſian pro- 


ſpects, and the heart dances to the long of . 


sucn is the pleaſure of REN OILY chat many 
N content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary | 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
--- calm amuſement of cont "—_ what they never at- = 


woue or hope to exccute. 


Orn HERS, not ale 1 to feat dats imagination with _ 
| pure ideas. advance ſ»mewhat nearer to the groll- 


neſs of action, with great diligence collect whatever 


= * to their defign, and, » er a thouſand re- 
i ſearches 


my, 


a 
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fearches and conſultations, are ſnatched away by 
death, as they ſtand 7» prociztu waiting for a proper 
opportunity to begin. 
Ie there were no other end of life, than to find 
ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I know not whe- 
ther any condition could be preferred to that of the 
man who involves himſelf in his own thoughts, 
and never ſuffers experience to ſhew him the vanity 
of ſpeculation ; for no ſooner are notions reduced to 
practice, than tranquillity and confidence forſake the 
breaſt; every day brings its taſk, and often without 


|: bringing abilities to perform it : Difficulties embar- 


raſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppoſition retards, cen- 
ſure exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, 
becauſe we have begun; we complete our deſign, 
that the labour already ſpent may not be vain : but 
as expectation gradually dies away, the gay ſmile of 
alacrity diſappears, we are compelled to implore fe- 
verer powers, and truſt the event to patience and. 
J a og 


Was once our labour has begun, the comfort 
that enables us to endure it is the proſpect of its end; 
for though in every long work there are ſome joy- 
ous intervals of ſelf. applauſe, when the attention is 
_ recreated by unexpected facility, and the imagina- 

tion ſoothed by incidental excellencies ; yet the toil 
with which performance ſtruggles after idea, is ſo 
irkſome and diſguſting, and fo frequent is the neceſ- 
ſity of reſting below that perfection which we ima- 
_ Lined within our reach, that ſeldom any man obtains 
more from his endeavours than a painful conviction. 
of his defects, and a continual reſuſcitation of deſires. 
which he feels himſelf unable to gratify. RT 
So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of our 
und ertakings, that every man, in whatever he is en- 


 __gaved, conſoles himſelf with the hope of change ; 


if he has made his way by affiauity to publick em- 
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ployment, he talks among his friends of the delight 
of retreat; if by the neceſſity of ſolitary application 

he is ſecluded from the world, he liſtens with a beat- 
ing heart to diltant noiſes, longs to mingle with iv- | 
ing beings, and reſolves to take hereafter his fill of 
diverſions, or diſplay his abilities on the univerſal | 
theatre, and enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinction and ap- 


 Evexy deſire, however innocent, grows dangerous, 
as by long indulgence it becomes aſcendent in the 
mind. When we have been much accuſtomed to 
_ conſider any thing as capable of giving happineſs, it 
is not ealy to reſtrain our ardour, or to forbear ſome 
precipitation in our advances, and irregularity in our 
perſuits. He that has cultivated the tree, watched 
the ſwelling bud and opening bloſſom, and pleaſed 
- himſelf with computing how much every ſun and 
ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays till the fruit 
has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own cares F 
by eagerneſs to reward them. When we have dili- | 
gently laboured for any purpoſe, we are willing to 
|. believe that we have attained it, and, becauſe we 
have already done much, too ſuddenly conclude that 
no more is to be done. . 


AI attraction is encreaſed by the approach of 
the attiacting body. We never find ourſelves fo de- 
ſirous to finiſh, as in the latter part of our work, or 
o impatient of delay, as when we know that delay 
cannot be long. This unſeaſonable importunity cf 
diſcontent may be partly imputed to languor and 
 wearineſs, which muſt always oppreſs thoſe more 
whoſe toil has been longer continued; but the 
greater part uſually proceeds from frequent con- 
templation of that eaſe which is now conſidered 2s 
utthin reach, and which, when it has once flatter:d 
our hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be withheld, _ 


" 
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In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, the 
concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit of the 


firſt books; and as a genius is not to be degraded by 


the imputation of human failings, the cauſe of this 


declenſion is commonly ſought in the ſtructure of the 
work, and plaufible reaſons are given why in the de- 
fective part leſs ornament was neceflary, or leſs could 


be admitted. But, perhaps, the author would have 


confeſied, that his fancy was tired, and his perſever- 
ance broken; that he knew his deſign to be unſinih- 
| ed, but that, when he ſaw the end ſo near, he could 


no longer refuſe to be at reſt. 


AcaixsT the inftillations of this frigid opiate, tie 


| heart ſhould be ſecured by all the confiderations 
which once concurred to kindle the ardour of en- 
terprize. Whatever motive firſt incited action, has 


ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſeverance ; ſince he 
that might have lain ſtill at firſt in blameleſa obſcu- 


_ rity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but with infamy and 
_ reproach. He, whom a doubtful promiſe of diſtant 
good, could encourage to (et difficulties at defiance, 
- ought not to remit his vigour, when he has almoſt 
obtained his recompence To faint or loiter, when 


only the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip 
through tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds in 
fight of land; it is to break the ground and ſcatter 


the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect the harveſt. mY | 


Tune maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt 
forcible arguments be produced in the latter part of 
an oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced or perplexed 


by {.pervenient images. This precept may be juſtly 


extended to the ſeries of life: Nothing is ended 


with honour, which does not conclude better than 


it begun. It is not ſufficient to maintain the firſt 
vigour; for excellence loſes its effect upon the mind 
by cuſtom, as light after a time ceaſes to dazzle. 
Admiration muſt be continued by that novelty which 
rſt produced it, and how much ſoever is given, 


there 
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there muſt always be reaſon to imagine that more 
remains. N OY 

We not only are moſt ſenſible of the laft impref. 

ions, but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of mankind to 


admit tranſcendent merit, that, though it be diffi. 


cult to obliterate the reproach of miſcarriages by 


any ſubſequent atchievement, however illuſtrious, 
yet the reputation raiſed by a long train of ſuccels, 
may be finally ruined by a ſingle failure, for weak- 
neſs or error will be always remembered by that 


_ malice and envy which ic gratifies. 


Fox the prevention of that difgrace, which laſh. 


tude and negligence may bring at laſt upon the 


_ greateſt performances, it is neceſſary to proportion 
carefully our labovr to our ſtrength. If the deſign 


compriſes many parts, equally eſiential, and there- 
fore not to be ſeparated, the only time for caution is 
before we engage; the powers of the mind muſt be 
then impartially eſtimated, and it muſt be remem- 
bered, that not to complete the plan, is not to have 
begun it; and, that nothing is done, while any 


| thing is omitted. 


Baur, if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of fingle 
acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the 


reſt, it may be attempted with leſs ſcruple, becauſe 


there is always opportunity to retreat with honour. 


The danger is only leſt we expect from the world 


the indulgence with which moſt are diſpoſed to treat 
themſelves; and in the hour of liftletineſs imagine, 
that the Ciligence of one day will atone for the idle- 


neſs of another, and that applauſe begun by appro- 
| bation will be continued by habit. . 


Hu chat is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the pub - 


lic. Let him therefore lay down his employment, 
whatever it be, who can no longer exert his former 


activity or attention; let him not endeavour to ſtrug- 
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gle with cenſure, or obſtinately infeſt the ſtage till a 
general hiſs commands kim to — TT 


NETS 


Nuns. 208. Sarvavar, March 14, 1752. 


He D O. % x. f. d rde er aαοναν 1 
05 * % E774u8r, Tor; d 1 r gafi rot. | 
Kis e ar0g ST reh & 0 excicid os 
Oc). 455 rab a 9 WASK HzeoiÞon. 
Dios. Lazer: 


Be gone, ye blockheas, Heracli tas cries, 
And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe, 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be read, 
1 ſcorn the —— alive and . | 


have now determined to deſiſt, 


T, HE 1 * this as it is of little i im- 


portance to declare, fince juſtification is unneceſſary 


when no objection is made. I am far from ſup- 


poſing, that the ceſſation of my performances will 
raiſe any inquiry, for I have never been much a 


favourite of the publick, nor can boaſt that, in ag 
progreis of my undertaking, I have been animated : 
by the rewards of the liberal, the careſſes of ts 


great, or the. pores of the eminent. 


5 Ber 1 hare no defen to emily pride by ſub- 
| miſnon, or malice by Ementatios ; ; nor think it rea- 
ſonable to complain of negle& from thoſe whoſe. 
regard I never ſolicited. It I have not been diſtin. 
| guithed * the diſtributers of literary honours, I have _ 
7 _ ſeldom. 


IME, which puts an end to all human ms = 
2 ſures and ſorrows, has likewiſe concluded the 
| labours of the RausLEA. Having ſupported, for 

two years, the anxious employment of a periodical _ 
writer, and multiplied my eſſays to four volumes, 1 
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ſeldom deſcended to the arts by which favour is ob- 
tained. I have ſeen the meteors of faſhion riſe and 
fall, without any attempt to add a moment to their 


duration. I have never complied with temporary cu- 


rioſity, nor enabled my readers to diſcuſs the topick of 


the day; I have rarely exemplied my aſfeitions by | 


living characters; in my papers, no man could look 


for cenſures of his enemies, or praiſes of himſelf ; and 
they only were expected to peruſe them, whoſe paſſions 
left them leiſure for abſtracted truth, and whom vir- 


tue could pleaſe by its naked dignity. 


To fome, however, I am indebted for enccurage. 


ment, and to others for afiſtance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been 


ſuch as would not ſuffer me to think that I was 
writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejeQion 


from the want of popularity, | 


1 My obligations having not been frequent, my 
5 —— * may be ſoon diſpatched. I can 


_ reſtore to all my correſpondents their productions, 


| with little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, 
though not without the loſs of ſome pieces to which 


particular honours have been paid. 


Tax parts from which 1 claim no other praiſe | 


| than that of having given them an opportunity of 
appearing, are the Kor billets in the tenth paper, 


dhe ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the 
frorty- fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, and the hundredth 
papers, and the ſecond letter in the hundred and 


ſeventh. 


Haix thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes _ 

which candor might have admitted for the inequa- 

lity of my compoſitions, _ no longer able to 
ying correſpondents, 


alledge the neceſſity of grati 


the importunity with which publication was ſoli- 
cited, or obſtinacy with which correction was N 


e — — 
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ed, I muſt remain accountable for all my faults, 
and ſubmit, without ſubterſuge, to the cenſures of 


criticiſm, which, however, | ſhall not endeavour to 
ſoften by a formal deprecation, or ta overbear by 
the influence of a patron. The ſupplications of an 


author never yet reprieved him a moment from ob- 
livion ; and, though greatneſs has ſometimes ſhelter- 
ed guilt, it can afford 

dulneſs. Having hitherto attempted only the pro- 


|  pagation of truth, I will not at laſt violate it by the 
_ confeſſion of terrors which I do not feel: Having 
laboured to maintain the dignity of virtue, | will 
not now degrade it by the meanneſs of dedication. 


Tas ſeeming vanity with which [ have ſometimes 


ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require an apo- 


logy, were it not extenuated by the example of thole 
who have publiſhed eſſavs before me, and by the 
privilege which every nameleſs writer has been hi- 


therto allowed. A maſk,” ſays Caſtiglione, con- 


_ * fers a right of acting and ſpeaking with leſs re- 
„ ſtraint, even when the wearer happens to be 
„ known.” He that is diſcovered without his own 
conſent, may claim ſome indulgence, and cannot be 
rizorouſly called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or frolicks 
which his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to conceal. 


Bur ] have been cautious left this offence ſhould 
be frequently or groſsly committed; for, as one of 
the philoſopners directs us to live with a friend, as 
with one that is ſome time to become an enemy, I 
have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
author to write, as if he expected to be hereafter 
| known, Es , 


1 am willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, that, by 
collecting theſe papers, I am not preparing for m 
future life, either ſhame or repentance. That all 
are happily imagined, or accurately poliſhed, that 
the ſame ſentiments have not ſometimes recurred, or 


— me 


- — — — — 


no proteclion to ignorance or 
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the ſame expreſſions been too frequently repeated, I 


have not confidence in my abilities ſufficient to war- 


rant. He that condemns himſelf to compoſe on 2 
ſtated day, will often bring to his tak an attention 


diſſipated, a memory embarraſſed, an imagination 


_ overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxieties, a 


body languiſhing with diſeaſe : He will labour on a 
barren topick, till it is too late to change it ; or in 


the ardour of invention, diffuſe his thoughts into 
wild exuberance, which the preſſing hour of publi- 


cation cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or reduce. 


| Wnarever ſhall be the final ſentence of man- 


kind, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their 


| kindneſs. I have laboured to refine our language 


to grammatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 


quial barbariſms, licentious idioms, and irregular 

_ combinations. Something, perhaps, I have added 
to the elegance of its conſtruction, and ſomething 
to the harmony of its cadence. When common 
words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſ- 
tinct in their fignification, I have familiarized the 
terms of philoſophy by applying them to popular 
ideas, but have rarely admitted any word not autho- 
rized by former writers; for | believe that whoever 
knows the Exgliſb tongue in its preſent extent, will | 
be able to expreſs his thoughts without further help 


from other nations. 


As it has been my principal deſign to inculcate 
_ wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
ale ſports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may be 

found, of which the higheft excellence is harmleſs 
merriment, but ſcarcely any man is fo ſteadily fert- 

- ous, as not to complain, that the ſeverity of dictato- 
rial inſtruction has been too ſeldom relieved, and 


that he is driven by the Rernneſs of the Rambler's 
Philoſophy to more ch-arful and airy companions. | 


Nxxr to the excurſions of fancy are the diſquiſi- 
ons of crit, which, in my opinion, is only to 
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be ranked among the ſubordinate and inſtrumental 
arts. Arbitrary deciſion and general exclamation I 
| hare carefully avoided, by aſſerting nothing without 
a reaſon, and eſtabliſling all my principles of judg- 
ment on unalterable and evident truth. _ | 


| Tn the pictures of life I have never been fo ſtudi- 
ous of novelty or ſurprize, as to depart wholly from 
all reſemblance ; a fault which writers deſervedly ce- 
| lebrated frequently commit, that they may raiſe, as 
the occaſion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. — 
Some enlargement may be allowed to declamation, | 
and ſome exaggeration to burleſque ; but as they de- 
viate farther from reality, they become leſs uſeful, be- 
cauſe their leſons will fail of application, The Z 
mind of the reader is carried away from the conte: 
plation of his own manners; he finds in himſelf no 
likeneſs to the phantom before him; and though he 
laughs or rages, is not reformed. SO Le 


THe eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been able 11 
to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly — 
cConformable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, with- 

out any accommodation to the licentiouſnets and le- 
vity of the preſent age. I therefore look back on 
this part of my work with pleaſure, which no blame 
or praiſe of man ſhall diminiſh or augment, I ſhall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning ob- 
| _ tain in any other cauſe, if I can be numbered among 
[ the writers who have given ardour to virtue, and 
ene, „ 


— . — 


| Aura» in jpaxaguy ad ii tn duct, 
| | Celeſtial pow'rs ! that piety regard, 
| From you my labours wait their laſt reward. 


T DE | 


N. B. The letters denate the volume, the figures 
5 the ae. 


BOUZAID, the dying advice of Morad his | 
father to kim, . 14% 


 AcasTUs, an inſtance of the commanding nfloence | 


of curiolity, iii. 240. 


ACTION, dramatic, the laws of it ſtated and remark- 


ed, in. 273. 


 AcrtioN, neceſſary * ihe health ot the body, ad 


the vigour of the mind, i. 161, 85 The lource 
of e chearfulneſs and vivacity. 162 


ADEN Mr. his critica al capacity remarked, 
665, 209, 21. 


Ab RATLION, dh] ignorance, their mutual nd; re- 
Eiprocal operation, ni. 160. 
Ay 


V-ERSITY, 2 ſcaion fitted to convey the moſt "1 
Iutary and uſeful infiruction to the mind, il. 239. 


The appointed inürument of promoting gur virtue 
and happiness, 240. 


Abvicxk, good, too often diſregarded, | i. | The 


caaſes of this athoned, 173. r often * ap- - 
parent motive or Ziving it. 14. 0 gen m molt of- 
tenſive ard ineſte cual, . 5 
\FFABILITY, the exccuave in luence or this amiable 
18 ill. 290. | : 


*FECTaA TION, the vanity and folly of indulgir g | 
© i. 110—112. Where:a it pr per ly differs from 


tyrocriſy, 113. The greek ab turdicy of it es: Pots 
in the character of Gelaumus, iv. 


ä 935 . 
5 V 91. XV. | At 


2 


* 
* 


INDEX. 

Arrticrions, proper methods of obtaining conſo- 

lation under them, 1. 95, 280. See Grieg. 
 Acx1CULYURE, its extenſive ulefulnefs contend, 
iii. 213. 
 Ajvr, his hiſtory, iv. 129—136. 
 ALackiTy, the cultivation of it the fource of per- 
ſonal and focial pleaſure, ii. 103, 104. 
Alix, his character, iv. 203. | Fas 
 ALMAMoULin, the dying ſpeech of Nouradin his | 
father to him, iii. 80. His thoughtleſs extrava- 0 
gance, 81. The excellent advice which the * 1 
gave him, 8 
F her coquetry en iv. 110. 
Auzirtox, a quality natural to youth, i. 82. The 

1 n of it in the lower ſtations of life, 
A.. bis reſlections on the deplorable caſe of 
.*-  , proflirutes, 1. 8. — 0 
1 Auszug TS, by what regulations they may be | 
| rendered uſeful, ii. 186. = 
| A a tumultuous and dangerous paſſion, "Ws : | 

| _ rived from pride, i. 57. Expoſeth to contempt | | 


| 
F 


= and deriſion, 59. The pernicious effects of it, 59, 
=: 60. The ey of Checking and regulating 1 it, 
= A and A jur. the 6 lovers, their | 
| hiſtory, iv. 120—1 36. | 
Aura, her diſagreeable character, i. 185—190. 
Arrricariox, defultory, injurious to our impfove- 
ments in knowlege and virtue, iii. 142. Active 
and diligent, ſtrongly enforced by a view of the 
 _ ſhortneſs and uncertainty of human life, iii. 155. 
Axcu rio, his character, i. 162. 
ARISTOTLE, his ſentiments of what is requiſite to 
the perfection of a tragedy, iii. 176. 
Ass us Ack, not always connected with abiliis, S* 
r | 
Ar HANATUS, his juſt refledions on the near proſpet | 


of n, 1, * „ 
Ys 


INDE x. 


 AvnanTIUs, his unjuſt and abuſive treatment of Li- 


beralis, iv. 21. 


Aua ENG-ZzRE, a tragedy, remarks upon ſome i im- 


proprieties in it, iii. 109, 110. 


| AuUSTERITIES and mortifications, their ls in reli- 


os, 2. 27. - 
4 the difficulty of his firſt addreſs, i. 1. By 
what methods he may be introduced with advan- 
tage to the public, 3, 4. Often deluded by the 
_ viſionary and vain anticipations of happineſs, 5, 
6. The neglect of him the moſt dreadful morti- 
fication, 9. The folly of endeavouring to ac- 
quire fame merely by writing, 11. Some pecu- 
liar diſcouragements to which he is expoſed, ibid. 
His proper taſk is to inſtruct and entertain, 12. 
Tube difficulty of executing it with advantage, ibid. 
Increaſed by the caprice and ill-nature of his read- 
ers, ibid. His acquiſition of fame difficult, and 
his poſſeſſion of it precarious, 117, 118. The 
great difference between the productions of the 
tame author accounted for, 120. 


: Av THORITY, the accidental preſcriptions of it often £ 
confounded with the laws of nature, iii. 270. Pa- 


rental, frequently exerted with rigour, 227. 


AuThnors, their literary fame dellined to various 


. meaſures of duration, iii. 3, 218. Their being 
elteemed principally owing to the influence of cu- 
_ Tiolity or pride, 4. Naturally fond of their own 
productions, ii. 17. Many deluded by the vain 
hopes of acquiring immortal reputation, iii. 2. 
Their popes rank ans alefulueſs } in 3 1. 


Bacon, Francis, Lord, his f—_ refleRtion on 
beautiful women, i. 207. Was of opinion that 
his moral eſſays would be of longer duration than 
his other works, iii. 6. E 
BailLET, his collection of cridcal deciſions remark. | 
ea, ii. 0 . 


M 1 | Basn- 


IN D E X. 


Bas ATT Ess, ſometimes the effect of gudichs re- 


tirement, iii 278, 285, Frequently produced by 
too high an opinion of our own importance, 287, 
BAxrER, Mr. Richard, what incitement he often 
urged to the preſent exerciſe of charity, ii. go. 


Braurr, a mental quality, merely relative and 


| comparative, B, 199. The diſadvantages mci- 
dent to ſuch as are celebrated for it. ui. 132. The 
_ folly of anxiety and Lys upon account of it, 


133˙ 


Bru anna, her character, iv. 150. 
Bx, E, mutual, the great end of ſociety, ji. 


13. The extent and proportion of it to be adjuſt- 


ed by the rules of juſtice, 143. 
Bux-Harvase, Rabbi Abraham, his account of the 


power of the magnet in the 8 of inconti- 
nence, iv. 192 
BioGr A nx, a ſpecies of writing, entertaining and | 


initruQive, ii. 27. By what means it is rendered 
diſguſtful and ulcleſs, 36. 


Brusrzx, fquire, lome account of his infamous cha- 


racer, ili. 197, _ 


 Boernaare, Dr. 3 0 ſcrious reflexion on 


the execution of criminals, iii. 45. 

PortEav, his ſentiments on the e of delon. 
„ 
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ons, the ſtudy of them not ſufficient to conſtitute 
| literary eminence, nu. 262. 


Bor, Mr. Robert, philoſophy much —— by = 


his diſcoveries, ii. 5. His opinion of the beſt ex- 
pedients ior promoting manufactures, iv. 201. 


Bgevirv, on what occ:tions it is necetlary and uſe- 


ful in an author, 1. 85 


Pvculus, his account of Mrs. Buſy's ne 
chiracter and conduct, iii. 174. 
Dsl £55, the negles ect of 1 it fooliſh and pernicious, Iv. 


L:'$iLE, lady, her ho Aer expreſſive of the ac- 
tie ſcenes of a country life, . 229. 1 5 = 
| ; : Busr, 


1 N D E X. 
Busv, Mrs. the bins i of her character, iii. 
173. 25 | 
C 


base in poetic Sers conſidered, 1. 212. 
CauiIIA, her affected gif eliſh of the diſpoſitions 
and conduct of her own ſex expoſed. 8 . 53 | 
CaxrIL. Nus, his low taſte cenſured, iw. 57. : 
| CarTaTOR, a legacy- hunter, his hittory, iv. 180, 
184. | 
CavriON, the connection of it with kuye, 3 in. 74. 
 Cenzwuar, our fondneſs for it degved from an ima- 
gined ſuperiority, i. 7. On what occaſions it be- 
comes equitable and laudable, 269. 
CuaRacTzRs, the general inclination to copy thoſe 
of other perlons conſidered, iv. 23. 
CaaRIgzca, her reflexions upon the faſhionable fol- 
lies of modiſh life, tt. 247—25 51 ö 
 Cuantrty, the diſcharge of its duties ; ſhould be re- 
gulated and & ajuted by the rules of ps. li. 
N 
| Crnann OPHYLAX, his Fender iv. 87. 5 
: Cnartpuls, her Eiipoition co profuſe, expences, ni. 
33. : 
Cick ro, his refiexions upon the vanity of tranſitory . 
applauſe, ii. C8. His remarks upon the im- 
portance of being acquainted wich palt tranſacti- 
"od $903. - 
CiaRExDOY, Flawed Hyde ol of, the peculi ar 
excellency of his hiſtory of the rebellion. iii. 94. 
Cnar ard, the fatal effects of is peer, laneis, 
1. 36. | 
| CrropyLlys, hie maxim on the excellence of me- 
Tiocriry, i. i. 207. 1 
5 Cr. EORa, ker letter conceining 9 gaming, i. 81—8,. 
 Covepy, critical remarks, upon. the m anner of com- 
Ffoting it, iii. 10 5 
Couukspatiov, "fall claims o it cenſured, iv. 5 


141. 


M 3 By | Com 


INDE x. 


ComPanio xs, different claſſes of them deſcribed, iv. 
_ 
"Ri REPO Ns, often ſupported by intereſt and | 
envy, iv. 113. Their different influence on this 
occaſion ſtated, 114, 115. 
_ ComPLaineRs, inceſſant, repreſented as the ſcreech- 
_ owls of mankind, ii. 28. . 
CourlLalx rs, of the conduct of others, what prin- 
_ ciples will ſupport our claim to it, i. 269, 270. 
Copper, the abſurdity of 1 it, whence it ariſeth, TT 

158. 

Co 2 under afflictions, by whot ao | 
it may be obtained, i. 280. On what occaſion it 
may be drawn from a view of the afflictions of o- 

thers, 282. Its uſeful influence againft the depreſ- 
fons of me:ancholy, 28. "The tendency of it to 
ſtrengthen patience and fortitude, 2843. 


CoxstAx HU 3 and character, iv. 156 | 


161. | 
_ ConiexnTUENT with the ſituation in ; life aſſignee us 
recommended, ii. 49, 50. 
i CornTroversy, the writers of. it, . ſhort-lived 
fame ſoon ſucceeded by diſreli and . iii. 
. ERSATIO v, the art of it diffcult to be attain- 
ed, iv. 137. The importance of acquiring it, 85. 
What methods are moſt proper for this end, 138. 
The errors in ſentiment and practice relating to 
tis, into which many are led, 139. 
ConversatION, rural, the Pleaſures and diſtaſtes 
„ 
Cosx II, her account of lady Bulle 8 employ- | 
ment, i. 274—280. _ | 
_ Cover iER, his manner deſcribed, Tr 222—226, 
Covarrr, Mrs. her character, i. 66. | 
CowLErT, Mr. Abraham, a paſſage in his writings 
Alluſtrated, i. 30. | - 
_ OprpuLITY, the common failing of unexperienced | 
virtue, iv 78. | 


Cu 2 
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Cerieisu, the art of it regulated by precarious 
and fluctuating principles, i. 129. iii. 279. The 
proper end to which it ſhould be applied, iv. 83. 
Minute, cenſured and exploded, ibid. Genuine, 
the offspring of 2 truth and equity, 1. 13, 
I 

Pe OS their true Ade . 23. The differ- 

ent diſpoſitions and meaſures of the candid and 

the ſevere, 127, 128. The different claſſes of 
critics aſſigned, and their arts and inſults expoſed, 
iv. $1, 83. The methods by which their male- 
volent deligns may be deteated, 82. Remarks on 
their cenſures of other writers, ii. 209. They are 
often miſled by intereſt, ibid. 

ces oo, his obſcrvations on the folly of vilonary 
opulence, 0k; | 

CurroITY, a principle of pound) and extenſive 
Operation, ii. 264 1.72. the folly of being 


{olely influenced by it in the purjuit of bac 
21. * I? ED Lo 11082 ke * 10 Caudion and jadg- 


mient, 145. The great folly of it when extrava- 
gent, 147. The! A and lat N in great and 
generdus NING, in. 239. 5 
| © UST 2M, to Conquer it require: the utmoſt effort of | 
forutade ac Tk dus, 11 4. 207 "Ws | 


5 


Diu ru, the inftru9 tion! ar iti g . rear Views 


of ic, ii. 2. The difpc 4 ons of mand luitable to 


that inſtructive and awti! teat on, 4. 6. The dif- 
ferent ſentiments we ten jorm of men and things; 
and particularly ; as ta fiiends. rivals, and enemics, 
'5, 6. The due conternplation of it a proper me- | 
thod of e tear. 95. The immediate ef- 
fects of death awful and important, ii. 127. The 
impreſſions made by it too general:y tranſient, 129. 
The remembrance of it when it predominates i in our 
minds, a great and —_— incentive to virtue, 


ibid. . EL : 
M4 Der- 


IN D 


Drrixtriox, in what reſpect not the province of 


man, iii. 106. The negled of it prejudicial to 


the writers of plays, 107. 


Dejgcriox of ſpirit frequently increaſed by vain 


terrors, ii. 29. 
Democnares, his characler, ii. 254. 


DexTaTus, his addreſs to T 12 deſcribed, . 


78. 


De PEXDENCE, perpetual, contrary to the dignity of | 


_. wiſdom, iv. 11. 


DerravaTion of the mind by external advanta- 


ges, not fo univerſal as is apprehended, iv. C2. 

Destaks of mankind more numerous than their at- 
tair ments, il. 269. A perpetual conflict with na- 
tural defires the lot of cur preſent ſtate, iii. 30. 


Exceſſive, reſtrained by tice attentive pr oſped and 


contemplation of death, i. 93. 


De:yars, conſiderations propoſed for preventing it, 


777 28 


ICAacuLvus, his aueciation or we cnc of .. 


Wit, iv. 71—75. 


_ io, the atrrafiive power of its b in . 
onveyance of truth to the mind, iv. 41. Ice 


TD.” 


5 Dirr1ogn cr, the advantageous influence of PTY 


quality in managing a debate, iii. 285. 


Ditarornegss, and indolence in managing im- 


portant affairs, their fatal effects, iii. 15 2. 


D13.1Gexcr, too frequently relaxed and abated by | 


_ applauſe, iii. 31. Often obſtructed by n 
r 

Dis cop, lietle things often produce it, ii 217. 
 Drscov1ENT, at! endant on vey. ate of lite, ii, 
75. . 372, „ 


Dierert and controverſy, the fatal effecls * it 


when ill conducted, ii. 220. Frequently inſluen- 
ced by the diſpoſitions of pride and varity, 225. 


5 Do :£571C conduct, the importance of regulating it 
by the dictates of wiſdom and goodnels, ii. 70. 


The * of betray! ing our e to our ſer- 
vants, 


0 
b 
| 


— —— _— 


IND 1 Xx. 


vants, one motive to a regular life, 78. See Ser” 
VANTS. 


Dorser, Charles Sackville, earl [not duke] of, ap- 


plauded as good natared, though angry, i. 60. 


Darpes, Mr. Join, his inattention and —— 


remarked, i. 170. 


E 


E DUCAT ION, the 1 importance of conduQing i it earight, . 


11. 155. 164. The difficulty attending it, iv. 20. 


Errors in the conduct thereof cenſured, iii. 20, 140 - 


146. iv. 151. The pernicious effects of wrong ma- 

nagement in this affair, ili. 20. Some inſtance3 

- remiſineſs and irregularity ſpecified, 11. . 
140, 181. 


5 We » a proof of it in having many enemies 


as well as friends, i. 49. 


Ex vx, its malignant influence deſcribed, 0. 115.4 
Will often ſacrifice truth and friendſhip to weak 5 


temptations, 116. 


EPiCTETUs, his ſalutary ioſtructions for keg : 
the mind from the elation of vanity, and the de- 
jection of grief, i. 10. His excellent ſentiments 


on the advantage of ___ influenced by the fears 
of poverty and death, 


 Ep15TOLARKY Writing, its "Cifficulty and excellence, 
iii, 248. It ought to bear a ſtrict conformity to 
nature, and the various purpoſes * by it, 


„ 


Ea as uus, his diligent and unwearied i improvement ” 


of time applauded, iii. 16. 


| Extynite, her exceſſive peenilhneſs cenſured, Ul, 


37. 


ERROR, the 8 of moſt perſons to be convin- 
ced of it, 1. 169, 171. Their attempts to jultify 


it generally the effect of obſtinacy or pride, 171. 


Fssa re, the extenſiveneſs and variety of this kind of 
writing, iv. 118. The N ang 1 INCONVeni - | 


encies of „ 


M 5 barer, 


| 
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Kenn, of things, leſs regarded than their exter- 
nal and accidental appendages iv. 11. 
Euzurus, his character, i. 141—151. | 
Evens, ſome of the moſt conſiderable, often pro- 
duced by caſual and flender cauſes, iii. 190. 5 
1 uEs, his free cenſure of the errors of modern 
education, iii. 140146. His judicious conduct 
in the tuition of a young nobleman, iv. 166. His 
narrative of the low inſidious arts by which his 
ood deſigns were obſtructed and defeated, 168: 
1 mean adventures of his pupil related, 71. 
: Eu MENES, his character, ii. 53. 
Eura, an account of her rural amuſements, i "oy 
231, 232, 252. | | 
_ EuPpntmia, her character, i. 67. 
Eur nus, his character, i. 135. 3 
Euro ius, his account of the indecent and infult- x 
ing conduct of Trypherus, ii. 240—244. 


355 Exc ELLENCE, the deſire of it laudable, ii. 65. 


Practical and ideal, widely different, iii. 34. 
Exgacis, its neceſſity to the health and vigour of 5 
, AY NY un 1 
ExisTExcE, every ſtage and peaked; of it ſhould be 
- diſtinguiſhed by ſome improvement, iii. 26g. 
br Ex PECTATION, the torment of it greateſt in the early 
ſeaſons of life, iii. 30. The practice of diſappoint- 
ing the expectations of others, inconſiſtent with 
true friendſhip, iv. 16. This inſtance of wrong 
conduct exemplified in the caſe of Liberalis, 20, 
21. Our expectations often viſonary and diſap- 
pointing, 177, 178. 


F xrERNAL appearances frequently deluſwe, i iv. 177. 


; hy Rad ſome inſtances of it related, i Iv, 


7 
: F A ILINGS, the Aue of them too > generally n re- 
Cceived with diſguſt, 1. 221. 


: Fanonnoon., its yo widely extended, | 226. : 
33 | | Otten 


— ————— 


TY I N D E X. 
Oſten imitates truth, 227. The influence of it on 


the paſſions, 228. The artifices of it exploded, iv. 
143. 


F ALSTAFF, Sir John, prince Henry" 8 tender reflexi- 


ons on his death, ii. 96. 


Fauk, the love of it when Irregular and dangerous, | 


i. 260, 298. When laudable, ibid. The only 
recompence mortals can beſtow on virtue, 268. 
# he ill ceconomy of it the effect of flupidity, i. 
Of a ſhort duration when it is not properly 
a i. 263. The acquiſition and loſs of it 
_ conſidered, 118. That of authors caſual, preca- 


rious, and ſhort-lived, 220, 221. The aſcent to 


it obſtructed by envy and competition, iv. 28. 


Fea, the diſtreſſes of it obviated and alleviated by 
the contemplation of death, i. 95. Superſtitious, 


cenſured and exploded, ii. 29. In what caſes it 
characterizes a coward, iii. 113. Not intended to 
overbear reaſon, but to afhiſt it, ibid. The per- 
nicious - Jon W an irrational indulgence of it, 


= 
Fr ROCULA, her ungor cerned Paſſions deſcribed and | 


_ cenſured, iii. 41. 


FerraTVs, his favourite paſſion, iv. 87. 
| FieT1on, the works formed upon the plan of it, 


wherein uſeful and defective, i. 17. They too fre- 
quently corrupt the mind of youth, 18—22. 


Frarrkxv, the principal caules of it deſcribed, ii. 
271. It is often profuſely addreſſed to the unu or- 


Teſt objects, 272. The peculiar infamy of ſuch 
proftitution, ibid. Moſt ſucceſsful when accom- 
modated to particular circumſtances, or characters, 
*11, 1. Iv. 65, 101, 143. Openneſs to it the dil- 
| race of declining life, 13. The iLfivence of i: 
to quiet conviction and obtund remote, 65. The 
fatal and miſchievous effects of it, iii. 206. . 55 


| FLavia, her agreeable ne N. 157. 


FLAvILLe, her lerny and! incong ancy Tipu ed, r. 
10g. ; | 
| . NM 6 : 1 BY 19. | 


| . 

FLIX IIIA, inſtructed upon the —— of maſhue- 
rades, i. 54. 

Fro ENT Ius, his chi; 1. 101. 

Flo N Tube, his education conducted upon an 

irregular and injurious plan, iii. 20—22. 


Froscurvs, the manner of his addreſies to Tran- 
auilla, mw. 77. 


Fol rr Es, faſhionable, ey deſcribed, ii. 234. 3 


The modern round of favourite diverſions weakly 


regarded as che moſt i Important end of human lif e, 


249. 


8 b. AUD, thoſe perſons who are moſt addicted to it, f 


generally the moſt ſuſpicious, ii. 156. 


Falz p, the difficulty of finding a faichful and able 
one, i. 15 5. The eſſential n of that _ 


able character, ii. 55. 
Fe un, the firmeft too often diſſolved by open- 
nels and fincerity, i. 220. The qualities requiſite 


to form and eſtabliſh it, ii 55. iv. 4. Eſteem and 
love eſſential to its compoſition, ii. 56. 'The mea- 


tares neceſſary to maintain and continue it, 235. 


MV tue of the fame kind its molt laſting ſupport, 
56. The moſt common obſtructions of it, 58, 59 
Envy and flattery moſt i injurious to its intereſts, 55, 
* be partialities with Which it is often attended, 


240. See HARVYONT. 


Faorick, Mr. his character, 28 _— a ſtriking | 


| ſpecimen of vanity, ii. 40, 


FauGaLliTty, the excellence of 1 it, i. 19, Cautions 


and rules for direQling the practice of it, 21. So- 
phron's letter in recommendation of it, i. 192. 


Fadi „ the limits of it ted by immoveable 


boundaries, iv. 89. 
F Ux GUS, Bis adde to I Tranquill de! (cribed, lit, 


Fo 1 her tbe. | i. 100. | 


Fury rv, the proſpects of it fitted to ;nfluence 
and regulate our pretent conduct, 1.7. Anxiety | 
about et cenſured, 160. ii. 28—31. The 'olly of 


bullcing cur w_ upon it, iv. 212. 


a; 


[ 


INDE X. 
# 


£ Garne, its pernicious effects, i. 80. DeftruQive 


of the peace, harmony, and pleaſures of domeſtic 


life, 85. Cleora's letter concerning it, i. $1—84. 
Garner, the advantages of it for contemplation and 


improvement, iii. 63. Subſervient to gaiety and 


| — 2 66. The hiſtory and —— of | 


veral, iv. 6, 7. 
GrLasimvus, ks charafier, iv. 95. 


Gros, his character, i. 33. 


Genius, the expediency and importance of — 
ing it, in chuſing our ſation i in life, i. 108, 109. 


111. 58. 


| Grun TONY, the indulgence of this vice freaks cen- | 


ſured, iv. 225—229. 


| Gov, his placability, an eſſential principle of all re- 


ligion, iti. 23. Frequent reflexions on his wiſdom 


and goodnels, the chief ſecurity againſt the anguiſh : 


of impatience, i. 179. 


- Goov Nature and affability, the extenſive influ- a : 


ence of theſe amiable qualities, iii. 190. 


Goopxess, female, too eafily vanquiſhed, ii. 837. 
3 Grier, immoderate, aſſwaged by the contempla- | 

tion of our latter end, i. 95. See CosOLATION. 
Gurosui us, his criminal indulgence to exceſue 


_ feeding 22 iv. 227. 


5 Moms their x uncommon influences and effects, ii, 11. 


1 


b Hauk r, the Indian, the moderation and model of | 


his defires, i. 211. 


Haier, the poet, his ingratitude, iv. 129. 
Hart, Sir Matthew, his prudent concern for ſecur- 


ing the reputation of virtue, i. 178. 


Ha PPINESs, the fruition of it dependent on our own _ 

ſenſations, iii. 240. The higheſt we can enjoy in 

: t this life derived from ſelf-approbation, and the ap- 
e of . * The methods by 


which 


| 
| | 
| 
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which it may be often deſtroyed, iv. 79. Our in- 

dulging chimerical wiſhes of it, often productive 

of great diſappointment, i. 23. When dependent 
upon external circumſtances, precarious and delu- 
five, 28. Chimerical proviſion for it exploded, 3o, 
31. The inſufficiency of ſenſual pleaſures to procure 
it, ii. 2. Of mankind dependent not upon opi- 

| nion, but on practice, 240. Of others, the folly of 
repining at it, 50. Female, by what anxieties it 
is often diſturbed, iii. 124. Diſtant and laſting ſe- 


cured only by the forbearance of preſent gratifica- 


tions, iv. 90. Human ſchemes of promoting it 


viſionary and deluſive, 206, 230. 


Ha RMONY and friendſhip, by what methods main- 


tained and ſecured, iv. 4. 
_ Harwovwy, the end of poetical meaſures, i ii. 189. 
HEALTR, the neceſſity of it to the duties and plea- 


ſures of life, i. 260. The folly and wickedneſs of 
6 ſquandering i it, ibid. By what methods to be pre- 

ſerved, iti. 33. The anxious care of it in the va- 
letudinarian, vain and ridiculous, i. 260. The 
_ diſadvantages a attending the loſs of it, 261. Ne- 
 gletted by the votaries of buſineſs, and the follow- 

ers of pleaſure, 262. The power of it in exalting | 


the happineſs of life, 261. 


Hearne, Mr. Thomas, the ——— his juſt re- ; | 


flexion on the fragility of human life, ii. 91. 


HenmerTicu 5, his ſecret for detecting incontinence, 


iv. 194. The fallaciouſneſs of it ſhewn, 211. 


; | H ESIOD, his diſtribution of mankind i into three claſſes, 


ii. 84. 


Hxsira rio; the effect * indolence and divided 


attention, iii. 155. 


HILARIVUs, 5 charalier, i. 162. Hs conduct i in 


the capacity of a wit cenſured, ii. 255, 2 56. 


1 5 Tus, his character, iv. 86. 8 

 HisTony, the writers of it often chargeable with | 

tne depravation of mankind, ii. 134. The difi- 
culty of writing a good one, iii. 93. England re- 


"_ * of hiſtorical 2 ibid. 


"IO | 
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Houzk, remarks on the propriety of his verſifica- 


tion, 11. 201, 202, 213, 215. 


Ho x0UR3gtranſitory, Cicero $ reflexions upon them, 


ili. 69. 


Hor, the firong influence of it apon our reſoluti- 
ons and actions, i. 8. Of remote advantages ſhould | 


be indulged with caution, as it often vitiates the 


human underſtanding, 9, 10. Frequently attended 
with diſcontent and impatience, 23. Fallacious 
and afflictive, however neceſſary in ſome degree, 
in every condition of life, ii. 69, 71, 73. The 
rational advantages of it acquired by wiſdom and 
fortitude, 72. The viſionary and deluſive amuſe- 
ments of it ſubſide in age and want, 74. It ought 


to be cheriſſed when it operates as an excitement 


of induſtry, iii. 62. It predominates amidſt fre- 
quent diſappointments, iv. 176. In what reſpeQ 


the chief happineſs of man, 214. 


Hu MOUR, good, the peculiar value of this quality, 
ü. 93, 95. | 
 HywEnagvus, his account of the diſagreeable quali- 
ties of ſome ladies, in. 38—43, 5o—55. His 

marriage with CO and the 1 con- 


netted with it, iv. 3 


5 Hyrzrpy LU $, account of his t rreatment by his rela- 


tions, iii. 36. 


Hrrkkrarbs, his reflexions upon the conveniences 


and advantages of a garret, iu. 64—68. 


; Hy POCRI1SY, not always to be charged upon ſuch as 
are zealous for virtues which they negle& to prac- | 
- is 5. 26. Whois & Ges fam atblienen, 


113. ” 


IAN T RHE, her character, i. 102. 

IorExESss, its fatal effects, ii. 165. 

Io xvoRAxcE of ourſelves, the ſource of moſt er- 
brors in human conduct, i. 132. And admiration, | 


their mutual and reciprocal 1 ii. 160. 


Ina c- 


ö 
[| 
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IacinaTION, the danger of indulging the excur- 


fions and amuſements of it, N. 185. 


TviiTaT10N of others, when attended with ſervility, 


highly cenſurable, iv. 25. 
 TuyaT1ENGE of ſtudy, the mental diſeaſe of the pre- 


ſent generation, iii. 259. 
TuPzR1a, her ambition and pride, iii. 55. 


5 Ixco NTINENCE, a ſcheme for the detection of it pro- 


poſed, iv. 192. 


Inporzvcr, the difficulty of being reformed from 


it, iii. 208. 


In DUSTRY, neceſſary, as well as genius, to acquire 


an eminence in literary productions, i. 138—141. 
 IncrxartiTUDE, the peculiar baſeneſs and infamy of 
it, un. 232. The effect of great depravity of 
mind, ibid. 

tn 1uRTEs, the forgiveneſs of them neceſſary to hap- 


pineſs, iv. 122. When eaſieſt to be praftiſed, 


124. The motives to encourage it, 125, 
| Innocence, the great prerogative of this excellent 


quality, ii. 78. 


5 InvzresT, the influence of it upon the reſolutions | 
 __ and actions of life, iv. 113, 114. 
JusTice, the meaſure of it preſcribed to us clear 

and comprehenſive, it. 141. A ſtrict regard to it 
_— to regulate the diſtributions of mercy, 141, 


The exerciſe of it — be — by pru- 
dence and lenity, 1 =— 


K 


. Sir Francis, his hiſtory of the Turks, the 2 


: peculiar excellency of it, ii. 94. 


| KnowLEGe, its greateſt importance, when uſeful to : 
virtue and happineſs, ii. 150. The deſire of ac- 

: quiring it ſhould be ſubſervient to ſome nobler 

Principle, ii. 263. The defire of it in many of 
_ feeble and tranſient influence, iv. gi. The failures 

to which men devoted to the ſtudy of it are peculi- 


arly expoſed, 99. Of ourſelves, its great uſe and 


55 Ns j. 131, e to preſerve us from 


crime s 


* K 


„ d ti 
crimes as well as follies, 152. Promoted by 


ſcenes of adverſtyg 156. The indiſcretions and 
diſadvantages which ariſe from the neglet of it, Mm 


135» 135. AT 
L 


. I.azous, and reſt, the parents of health and vigour, 
nn 134. 
Lanies, the folly of Na themſelves cheap, 


ii. 237. Many of their indiſcretions and errors 
_ ariſe from unacquaintance with themſelves, i. 135. 
Sone of their appropriate virtues related, ii. 221. 
| Several of their degrading qualities deſcribed in the 
characters of Ferocul., Miſochea, and — 


iii. 40—43. 


— 9 ANGUAGE), remarks on the purity and propriety 
Rr TR - 
Latrnoua, her character, iv. 111. 

Lazis Ess, commonly aſſociated wich rimidity, i. li 

154. See I bote. 

 Lranvp, their complaints of ill treatment and ne- 


lected merit examined, ii. 119. The negle& of 
me occaſioned by their own inconſiſtency of con- 
Cuct, 121. Such become objecls of juſt contempt, 
Who by their writings ſeduce others to vice, 122. 


1e its origin and excellency, i. 121, The 
proper buſineſs of youth, iii. 86. Wherein it dif. 


ters from wit, i. 121. The mutual advantages of 
their being united, 125. Wherein the chief art of 
it conſiſts, iii. 168. Eminence i in it not to be at- 
tained without labour, i. 117. The poſſeſſion of 
applauſe on account of it, a precarious tenure, 
118 Degraded by indecent ard promiſcuous de- 
He 111. 163. Men of learning by various 
sctions expoled to contempt, 169. *'I heir conde- 


 {rention and affabi'ity ſources of great eſteem, 171. 
bd. CAGCE Hunter, his charaQer repreſented 1 in TOE 


hutory of Captator, iv. 180. | 
1.311+R5 to the Ras, "DS 8 iii. 9. 
From Athanatus, ii. From Bellaria, iv. 150. 

| From 


IN DB X. 
From Bucolus, iii. 171. From Captator, i. 81. 
From Charieſſa, ii. 247. From Cleora, i. 81. 
From Conſtantius, iv. 156. From — * 
: 274. From Cupidus, ii. 98. From Dicaculus, | 
iv. 70. From Eubulus, i. 147. From Eumathes, 
Hi. 141. iv. 165, 170. From Euphelia, i. 228, 
249. From Eutropius, 237. From Florentulus, 
Ui, 17. From Generoſa, ii. 115. From Her- 
meticus, iv. 190. From Hilarius ii. 152. From 
 Hymenaeus, iii. 38, 50. iv. 36. From Hyperdu- 
Tus, in. 232. From Hypertatus, iii. 62. From 
| Liberals, iv. 18. From Miſs May- pole, 1 
From Meliſſa, ii. 108. From Miſella iv. 50, 55. 
From Miſocolax, iii. 11 5- From Miſocape us, iii. 
56, 96. From Mitellus, 1. 86. From Myrtilla, i ii. 


1355. From Papilius, iii. 190. From Pertinax, ii. 


119. From Philomides, ii. 93. From Properant a, 
i. 7. From Quiſquilius, ii. 144. From Rhodoclia, 
ü. 44. From Ruricola, ii. 38. From Serotimus, iv. 


286. From Sophron, 11. Ig. From Sunday. i. 163. 


From 'I'ranquilla, iii. 73. iv. 36. From I hraſo, 
ii. 115. From Vagulus, iii. 195. From Victoria, iii. 
131, 146. From Vivarabas, 1 iv. bg. From Zoſima, 


75 3 6 
Le ITERs to the Rambler concerning 8 i. 


1856. On the artifices and fraudulent behaviour of 

Mitiſſa, i. 192. On the folly of affecting the cha- 
rafter of a wit, 141. On the pleaſures and advan- 

tages of religion, 1. 238. On marriage, 244, 271. 


On the tranhient impreſſions of grief, Ii. 7. On the 


too forward appearance of the ladies, ii. 230. On 
the diſappointment of precarious expeftations, — 
222. On curioſity as a ſtrong principle of action, iv. 
5. On the vanity and ambition of Proſpero, 106. 


LE vIcu kus, his character, w. 192. 
LIsEAALis, the wit, ſome account of the diſagree- 
able treatment he met with, iv. 20, 21. 
8 * human, inſtinct and paſſion the firſt ſprings. 


and motives of action in it, i. 264. The main of 
it * of ſmall incidents, ii . The 3 


Loery, ba her cer, 3 we 


I ü 


ral plan of i it ſhould be formed from our own re- 
flections. iv. 119. The great end of prudence is 10 


direct ſome of its principal ſcenes, ii. 76. The 


ſhortneſs of it not duly regarded, 89. The duties 


of it commenſurate to its duration, 92. A convic- 


tion of the ſhortneſs of it ſhould repreſs our pro- 


jects, and limit our expectations, iv. 27. The te- 


diouſneſs of life to thoſe who are averſe to the 
| pleaſures of ſolitude, i. 25. The miſeries incident 
to ir deſigned for the exerciſe and improvement 
of virtue, 175. Often diſtreſſed by new defires 
and artificial paſſions, which ftrongly operate, and 
produce avarice, vanity, and ambit on, 254. The 
tragility of it not duly regarded, ii. g1. Exact cal- 
culations of the value of it more uſeſul in traffick _ 
than in morality, ibid. The numerous bleſſings of 
it to be eſteemed and improved as means of hap- 


pineſe, iii. 32. The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
it ſhould determine us to moderate our paſſions, and 


contract aur defires, i. 96. Deſcribed under the fi- 
militude of the ocean, ii. 258. Ihe numerous 

dangers which attend our paſſage through it, 259. 
The gulph of intemperance peculiarly dangerous 


and fatal, 261. Of multitudes compared to a lot- 
_ tery, iv. 10. | 


_ Lee, country, the buſy ſcenes of it deſeribed in ; the 


character of lady Buſtle, i. 276. Faſhionable, or 


modiſh, diſgraced by numerous ans . fol- 


lies, ii. 250. 


LireraruRs, the manufacturers of it, account of 


their characters, iii. 215. 


Lor TERY, the life of multitudes compared to it, iv. 
- 
 LorTERiEs, the paſſionate and enſnaring hopes of | 


gain by them, iv. 104, 105. Moſt commonly vi- 


| honary and fallacious, 10;. The imaginary pro- 
ſpects of fortuitous riches, injurious to _ and 


the ſources of perpetual deluſion, 106, * 


"Lav b, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


INDEX 
Lov, ſucceſs in it moſt eaſily obtained by indi- 


re& approaches, 1. 3. 
Luxury, the veterans of it ſtrongly addicted to ſal- 


lies and exceſs of reſentment and fury, iii. 33. U. 
nited with indolence Produceth che moſt pernicious 5 


1. 2 wo 


Macuares, a a tragedy, remarks on the impropriety 


as well as energy of its diction, iv. 42. 


 MacxErr5M, the pretended and imaginary inſluence 


of it, iv. 192. 


Manx, diverſified by various taſtes, i. 27 Ran- 
gend under the two claſſes of merely animal and 
reaſonable beings, iv. 93, 94. Theſe qualities 
expreſſive of their conflitutional and habitual cha- 
racters, ibid. In the different claſſes have deſites 
and pleaſures peculiar to themſelves, ii. 84. Their 
| deſires more numerous than their attainments, 299, 
Mager ORO CM, Sarah Churchill, dowager ducheſs 


of, ſevere reflection on her conduct, i. 71. 
Mania — obſervations concerning it, i 
190. The 

Providence, 97. The ſources of thoſe infelicities 


which frequently attend that ſtate, 99, 213. Why 


fo many are unſuitable, 247. Contracts of it 
begun in fraud, end in diſappointment, 248. The 


4 


afflictions incident to it how to be alleviated, 246. 


The officiouſaeſs of ſome in promoting them cen- 


ſured, iii. 50. 


MaqQueRaDEs, their pernicious. influence and ef. 
fects, i. 54 


MayroLE, Miſs, | her obſervations. on - ths impru» 


deent conduct of her mother, ii. 


 Meniocrity, a . Quality eflential to * as 


well as virtue, i. 207. 
MrLANTHIa, her character, i. 216. 


Mari es A, her character, ii. 109. Her vanity excited 
by a general veneration, 110. By an unexpected 
n | 1 5 


ictate of nature, and the inſtitution of 


— 


INDE x. 


reduction of her fortune ſubject to various morti- | 


fications, 113. 
Melissus, his character, i. 101. 


Mzmory, the peculiar exerciſe of that faculty of 


the mind, 1. 224. 


Me air, the complaints of the neglect of i it often in. | 
grounded, ii. 30. The perſecutors of real merit 


diſtinguiſhed into various claſſes, ii i. 209. 


MitTow, Mr. John, remarks on his verſification, ii ii. | 
165, 176. The peculiarity of it, wherein it conſiſts, 


130. He formed his ſcheme of it upon the models 
of Greece and Rome, 188. Critical remarks on 


| his Samſon Agoniſtes, a tragedy, ui. 178, 183. 

Mr o, the riſe and progreſs of its diſpoſitions and 

faculties, in. 244. Shewn in the gradations from 
_ pleaſure to ambition and avarice, 247. Its exten- 


five powers diſplayed, i. 225. 'The tranquillity of 


it, from what ſources generally derived, 28. The 
medicines moſt ſuitable to its didempers, often 


unpleaſing to the taſte, m. 287. 


Mis kVA, her affedting narrative of her being be- 


trayed by the treachery of her uncle, and the fa - 
tal mn of it on | her virtue and hp? als, iv. 
„ 

U5ELLUS, his account of his commencing an au- 
| thor, i. 86. | 


Misc APELUS, the events which diſcouraged him : 
from engaging in trade, iii. 55. His appoanng in 


the character of a wit, 90. 


Misoco ax, his cenſure of the practice of giving | 


unmerited praiſe, 14. 115. 
MisoTHEa, her fondneſs tor diſputation, ill. 41. 


 Mir1ssa, her conduct in a marriage lite deicribed, 


i. 195. 


I Moornatiovn, man of, his character, i i. 211. . 
MoRaD, his hiſtory, iv. 145. His dying charge o 


his fon Abouzaid, 147. 


Mozartiry, inquiries relating to it vaitly preferable d 


to phyſical contewp| ations, i 132, This truth il. 
_ ufbrares | in the character of Gelidus, 133 The 
antient 


rere P 


_ = — — — 9 —_—_—— 


TY ISL 
antient poets very exceptionable teachers of it, 
158. 


| MonrrTaLity, the due conbderation of it a proper 
means of preventing our _y and promoting our 

| happineſs, i. 92. I 
My&zT1LLa; her account of the character and * . 


haviour of Try 6. 155. 
| N 5 


Mages een hiſtorical, the difficulty of this kind 
of writing illuſtrated, iii. 92. . 
 NarTuse, the contemplation of its works, fitted to 
afford pleaſure and inſtruction, i. 26. It furniſhes 


a ſource of proper materials for reflection from 
the objects about us, and diſcovers new reaſons for 
adoring the ſovereign author of the univerſe, ibid. 


By enlarging our curiofity after the works of na- | | 


ture we multiply the inlets of happineſs, 27. 


| NecLicence, the power of it frengthened by fall 


indulgencies, iv. 203. 


Nirsrra, her . nicety freely cenſured, ut, 


53- 


1 NoverTy, an eminent ſource of 1 apc. 2: 
tion, iii. 159. The ſtrong propenſity of the human 4 
mind towards it, ii. 135. Hence we grow weary of |}. 
; _— 136. The charms of it tranſitory, how. 1 
_ ever endearing the poſſeſſion, iv. 64. . 
Novravis, the merchant of Samarchand, his dying 


addreſs to his fon Almamoulin, ili. 80. 


NucacuLvus, his mean and „ character deli- 


* ii. 1 
0 


5 Got RITY, in a writing, often the ee of haſte, iy. 5 8 


4 


 Onivan, his j journey of a day, an  inflrudive e deſerip- 3 

tion of human lite, 11. 59. 9 

5 Oro AGE, its belt pleaſures drawn from a review of | 

- a virtuous life, 1. 227. By what means it becomes 
entitled to nnn * The * vices of | 
it 1 


INC D | Bd * 
it deſcribed, 273. The numerous infelicities which 


attend 1 It, ü. 80. Wealth only an imaginary ſup- 


port of it, ibid. Piety the only proper and ade- 
quate relief and beſt proviſion againſt the infirmi- 


ties and diſtreſſes of that _—_ 83. It is peculi- 


arly given to procraſtination, 89 


; OyeRESS10N, — the — and difrefs of 1 it, 


Ui. 230. 
P 


: Pare 8, his account of the ingredient neceſſary : 
to form a wit, iii. 192. 2 
Pass io xs, excited by ſympathy, ii. 35. perſons 
under the predominant influence of them exceed- 


ing offenſive to others, i. 56. Natural and wg 
titious, ſtrong motives of action, i. 264, 266. 


PATIENCE, the uſefulneſs of it in alleviating the mi- 
ſeries of human life, i. 176. Motives to the ex- 
_ erciſe of patience and ſubmiſſion under the levereſt : 


_ afflictions, 178, 179. 


| FD Porters, their avarice of praiſe and flattery, ii. 276. 8 
Otten corrupted by avarice, and deluded by oe- 


_ dulity, iv. 1. 


Pan SES, their influence © on a the harmony of poetical 


meaſures, 11. 190. 


Pedaxrxx, the perſons to whom the cenſures of it 


way be juſtly applied, iv. 66. The fear of i it often 
produces it, 69. 


Pekvis uxkss, a ſpecies of depravity, diſeufting, and 
offenſive, ii. 104. Sometimes the effect of diſtem- 
per or affliction, 105, 106. Exemplified in the 

character of Tetrica, ibid. Perſons of thi: temper _ 
the ſources of peculiar affliction to their depen- 
dents, iii. 35. A due attention to the dignity of 
human nature a proper preſervative and remedy 


againſt this vice of narrow minds, 37. 


; Petter N, in compoſitions, the effect of attention 
and dvigence, iv. 47. The methods by which the 


antients 5 attained to an EMINENCE therein, 48: 


Frar- ny 
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1 » © I 
PgrtaNnDER, his opinion of the i importance of re- 
ſtraining anger, 1. 55. 


Px RSEVERANCE, its reſiſtleſs force and excellence, 


i. 236. In intellectual purſuits neceſſary to emi- 
nence in learning and judgment, iii. 168. 


Pz asia ns, their contempt for men who violated the 


laws of ſecrecy, i. 68. 

PulLouipks, his reflexions on the excellence and 
utility of good humour, ii 93. 

PiLoT PRHVUs, bis character, i. 0 


Pracrertsu, a charge often unjuſtly urged 1 to the 


pre. dice of ſome authors, iii. 201. Some inſtan- 
ces of the truth of this remark with regard to ſome 
_of the claſſic writers, bid. | 
i Others, the art of it a valuable acquiſi- 
don, ü. 269. Its excellency ſhonld engage us to 
0 -ultivate it in proportion to its uſefulneſs, 2c. 


7 


_ *LEASURE, the eilence of it properly conſiſts in choice, 


Ii. 157. Unlawful, the danger of Feng the 
_ allurements of it, iv. go. 


1 base RES, ſenſitive and animal, 40 their agree. 


ableneſs from their freſhneſs or novelty, „ 
Senſual, the gratifications of them volatile, ii. 125 
Immoral, corrupt and debaſe the mind i. 242. 
The fatal rocks in the ocean of life, ii. 202. Of 
contemplation and virtue far preferable to tho ole. 
of the ſenſes, iii. $03, eg. 


8 8 the end of its meaſures is harmony. i i 180. 


Epic, critical remarks upon it. w. 282. Lyric, 
its origin and manner, 280. Pattoral, the pecu- 
har beauties of it, 1. 196. 1 he difficulty ot ſuc 
cecding in it, 198, 199. Mere nature to be prin- 
cipally regarded in it, 201. Ihe perfection ot t 
wherein it conſiſts, 205. 5 : 


 Porrs. antient, exceptionable te aChers of morality, 


i. 151 


Poricr, too f frequently fuppored by the arts of in- OE 


trigue and fraud, ii. 132. 


PorrrExEss, rules for eltimatin g its advantages, | Ws 


239. "ws amiable | inſlucnce on the manners, ibid. 
„ et 


INDEX. 
Portman, his poetical compoſitions cenſured for 

mis vanity and ſelf-eſteem, iii. 117, 

_ PoLyYPatLUs, his character, i. 104. | 

Pon raus, the inſtructive — on his tomb, 

r 

por e, Mr. Alexander, remarks on his verſification, 
i SO. 


Pov EAT, the affictive FIRES of it deſcribed, i. 285. . 


The fears of it ſtrongly excite to activity and dili- 
gence, 286. The folly of thoſe whoſe negligence 
and profuſion involve them in the miſeries of it, 
ibid. In what caſes they are objects of pity, 287. 
The diſappointments attending it, 142. Why its 
circumſtances are ſo often regarded with contempt, 
iv. 35. When only to be dreaded, 207. 
pow Ex, the effect of neceſſity, iii. 129. 
Paas E, the general paihon for it ſhewn, iv. 165 | 
. M8 practice of giving unmerited, cenſured, iti. 
115. The excellency of that which is truly de- 
ſerved, iii. 162. Ihe integrity and judgment with | 
which it ought to be diſpenſed, ibid. The love 


of } it engages in a variety of means for attaining it, | 


. ſervants, the higheſt panegy rie of pri- 
vate virtue, ii. 77 


: ParceDrxt, imp. icit ſubmiſſion to it unreaſonable, 
„ 1 — 
Precieirart cooks fatal N defigns, i 1. 235. 


- Prxesv MPTION, more cally corrected chan pufllani- 


mity, 1. 138. | 

Pride, generally . FIR anger, i. 57 5 
 ProptcaLtity, deſtitute of true pleaſure, and the 
ſource of real and laſting miſery, i. 288, 290. 
Prop: RANTIA, her mr on the. alteration of the 
ſtyle, iii. 7. 

PRosaftus, his a * 108 -- 5 
Pos PERU, often productive of various 17 


n 200. Obſtruẽts the knowlege 
of ourſelves, iii. 241. 5 | 


| PROSPER, his character, i iv. 197. 


Puostlrur zs, reflexions « on their infamous and 2 
Vet. IV. . Nlorabie 


IDES 
plorable condition, iii. 10. iv. 58. In what reſpecte 
odjects of compaſſion, iii. 11. 
Pavupence, wherein its province lies, i itt. 38. 


: Pauzxrius, the motives on which he contracted 


marriage, i. 99. 
Pa ung, Mrs. ber treatment of Leviculus, i iv. 112. 
5 Py XISHMENTS, Capital, the ſeverity and frequency | 


of them in ſome caſes diſapproved, ii. 45, 47. In- 
_ ſtead of hindering the commiſſion of the crime Fwy 
often prevent the detection of 1 it, — 1 


Gucpnur, TY extravagancies in indulging an 


C en. 3 147. 


| Rang ICH, SirWalter, the defects of his hiſtory of the 


world, iii. 94. 


RaußT Ex, his reflexions upon a review of bis eſſays, 


iv. 235. See LauTTERS. © 


Ra RITIE*, the choice and ſtudy of them ſhould be : 
ſiubſervient to virtue and the public good, ii. 150, 152. 
£ Nasen ip, his character, a ſtriking example of the 


fatal effects of inſatiable avarice, i. 211. 


Ro. the importance of its keeping a. conftant 


guard over the imagination, i. 41. 


Aas ren, univerſal, of a new kind, to what uſe- 


ful purpoſes it may be applied, ii. 274. 


” REI axaT1OnN, the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of it wich 


regard to ſtudy, ji. 183. 


4 ReLicron, its origin and excellency, i i. 240. The 5 
| ſource of the nobleſt and moſt refined pleaſures, 
242. The common objections to a lite of reli : 


gion groundleſs and unreaſonable, 243. 


| Rh of fins the firſt and fundamental truth of 


religi a, iii. 23. 


| Rive + rah E, the doctrine of it b by 5 
perſtiicus and groundleſs imaginations, in. 25. Un- 
juſtly confounded with penance, ibid. Wherein 
true repentance conſiſts, 26. The completion 
and ſum of it a real change of temper and lite, - 0 


__ Tie abſurdity of delaying it, iu. 1 
| Es PU= 


* 3 —— * 0 * 
; 2 * : 


TN DE X 


Rzru rar ion, induſtry and caution neceſſary to ſup- 
port it, iii. 129. Tainted, the greateſt calamity, 275. 
Rsor u rio u, and firmneſs of mind neceſſary to 

the cultivation and increaſe of virtue, ii. 16 


: * EMENT, the diſadvantages of it when indul- 1 


1 to exceſs by men of genius and letters, i. 728. 
ural, the motives of — perſons to deſire 1 it, iü. 
. 
Re on our conduct, the importance 
and uſefulneſs of it, i. 42. . 
: Raopoctia, her remarks on the amuſements and | 
pleaſures of the town, ii. 46. | 8 
| Ricnes, the general defire of them whence it pro- 
ceeds, iii. 137. The peace of life too often de- 
0 ſtroyed by ineeſſant and zealous ſtrugglings ſor 
them, 138. The arts by which they are gained 
frequently irreconcileable with virtue, 140. The 
: folly of purſuing them as the chief end of being, 
ii. 26. Their trueſt and beſt uſe, 11. he = 
 Roaxen, his character, iii. 20g. 


o Romances, the general deſign of them, i i. 17. Thoſe = 


_ _ of the former and preſent age compared, 19. 
| Ro R aL ſituation, a ſketch of its peculiar pleaſures 
and advantages, in. 159. 5 
Rus icor a, his obſervations upon the prevalence of 85 

a fond appetite for news, ii. 38. 
8 


5 Sa MSON, Agoniſtes, hed mers. on the 1 
ties andi improprieties of that dramatic piece, iii. 178. 
ON xDERSON, Dr. Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, his 
critical nicety in preparing his lectures, i. 103. 
Sax N AEARILus, his inducements to the pilcatory c 
ES To 1 
Sca LIGER, his partiality. in preſen ing V irgil to Ho-- 

= AS 
5 SC att 9.1,.the ladies diſpoſition to it, too frequenr, 2 
1. 282 


5 Scrxnex, the paths of it narrow and difficul: of aC- 


ceſs, iv. 87. The progrels of 1: out, ructed 175 
lervile. Imitation, 127 


N. 2 Sciknc leg 


INDEX 
Sc1exces, the encouragement of them by the pa- 


tronage of the great, caſual and IS: lt. 


I 
"Ss - NY the change of them productive of a re- 


markable variation of the ſcenes of pleaſure, i. 


102. 


1 SEBASTIAN, king of Portugal, a tragedy, critical ob- 


ſervations upon it, iii. 108. 


SECRECY, rules — the dodtine and practice 


| of it; i. 73. 
Secrers, the importance of keeping them, i. 68. 


The general cauſes of the violation of fidelity, in 
reference to ſecrets, 69. The aggravated treachery | 
of ſuch conduct, 70, 72. The imprudence of com- 
mitting this truſt to perſons, of whoſe wiſdom and 


faithfulnefs we have no juſt aſſurance, 73 


| | SepucTION of innocence, a detail of the mfamous 
arts _ gradations by which i it is often effected, iv. 1 


54» © 


Sa- Conckir, the ſtrong Ae in many to 


indulge it, ii. 115. How eaſily promoted, ibid. 


By what artihces men of this quality delude — Eh: 


ſelves, 117. 


Serr KxowLEcGs, its » great importance, i. 131. ii. 
rvative againſt indiſcretion 
and vice, i. 139, 152. Frequently obſtructed by 
partiality and {elf love, iii. 204 The deplorable 


= A happy prele 


folly of oppoling our own convictions, 267. 


SEROTING s, his quck riſe to conſpicuous eminence, 


iv. 30. 


5 I SuavanTs, the importance of a wiſe regulation of 


our conduct towards them, ii. 76. Their praile of 


their ſuperiors the higheſt panegyric of private 
virtue, 77. The danger of betraying our weak- 


neſs to them, one motive to a regular live, 78. 


* female, lorggofelicities peculiar to it, i. 213. 
Suakk Prakk, Mr. il an, his eaun. nt t ſucceſs in 


tragi-comed , iii. 27 3. 


Siuitiropg, a general and remote one in the dif: 


Peſitians aud behaviour of mankind, iii. 243. 
| $octaTry, 
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1 
I Sor1Tvupe, the peculiar pleaſures of it, iii. 158. 4 


f 


TN D * X: 
SocteTY, mutual benevolence the great end of it, - 


ii. 15. 


reliſn for thoſe pleaſures an argument of a good 
diſpoſition, i. 25. T he n tediouſneſs of 
it to many, ibid. 


Sorrow, the indulgence of it incapacitate to en 


joy the pleaſures of contemplation, i. Cau- 
tions againſt it, 256. The experience 8 it a pre 


ſervative againſt the vanities ol the world, 32. 12 95 


ſtructions for preventing it, 2 
K Mr. Edmund, ſome imitations of his dic- 
tion cenſured, in. 8 | 


SPRING, the pleaſures of that ſeaſon diſplayed, i. 25s 5 


STaNDp1isH,. Mrs. her character, i. 63. 
STo icxs, their erroneous ſyſtem concerning evil, i. 74. 


 STupy, the imbecillity of ou incident to perſons 5 


addicted to it, iii 275. 


STYLE, the alteration of it humorouſly diſplayed, : 


111. 


Sonar FO Seat methods of employing that 


ſacred ſeaſon, i. 163. | The true method recom- . 
mended, 169. 


Sur ERSTITION, a diſpoktion irrational and remiſh= 


Syuspicion, ofien the concomitant of guilt, ; li. 1322. 


An enemy to virtue and happinels, 133. Old * 


peculiarly addicted to it, ibid. 


SUSPIRIUS, the ſcreech-Owl, his chiraQer, ii. 20. 


rcfnenre, their infamous character, li. 272. 


T 


Tarr aLvs, his fabled puniſhment. a ſtrong image 


of hungry ſervility, iv. 17. 
Trurgze, good, by what means it is frequently Vi- 


tiated, ii. 108. 


| Trur TATICN: to vice, the motives to reſiſt them, 


with the 2 arcending that reſiſtance, 1. 
mm : 


3 ETRICA, i a lively example of habitual peeviiueſs, 
n. 106. 


Taxa so, 


INDES. 


Tanraso, his reflexions on the influence of 5 and 9 


fortitude, iii. 113, 114. 
Tuaasrzurus, 2 remarkable inſtance of _ de- 


| luded by flattery, iv. 15. 
TS. the negligent waſte of it cenſured, iii. 12. 


ou ht to be ſpent with frugality, and improved 
with diligence, 1 3, 29. The principal employment 
of it ſhould be iredted with a view to the end of 


our exiſtence, ii. 138. 


| Trzaceny, critical remarks on the manner of com- | 


poſing it, iii. 108. 


Tract Coutvpy, the nature ad defign of it, tit, | 
2272. Shakeſpeare's eminent ſucceſs in that ſpecies 


of dramatic compoſition, 273. 


TranqQuilLla, her account of the addreſſes of Ve- 


nuſtulus, Fungoſa, Floſculus, and Dentatus, de- 
ſigned as a contraſt to the narrative of Hymenzus, 


I. 76. Her marriage with Hymenzus, and the 


Wy  felicity with which it was attended, 273. 
. Taurn, its high original and vaſt importance, ii. 


"a. 0 ealy entrance into the mind when intro» 


| duced by defire and attended with pleaſure, iv. 


26. A ſteady regard to the luſtre of moral and re- 
ligious wath, A certain direction to happeack, m3 


102. 
Ferrnkzus, ki n ji. 240. 


Tux EN NE, marſhal, his ſaying of the importance of 


immediately correcting our miſtakes, 1. 177. 
Tvaricor a, her hiſtory, iv. 11. 
V 


Varen, his character of an inſidious Aatterer, iy. 


8 Vaclaio, nis character. i: 20 


Vacurus, his account of ſquire Blui er, ui. 197. 


 Vaipes:0, his excellent remark upon reſ; igtung his : 


commiſſion, i. 157. 


5 Vanity, excethve, exemplified i in the character of 
Mr. Frolick, i, 41. Its tendency to idleneſs, iii. 


« — --—_—— _ _ . 


260. Of authors repreſented n in the caſe: of Mitel- 5 


lus, i. 86. 
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INDE X. 


VenvsTvLys, his unmanly and timid conduct ex. 
ſed, iii. 112. The manner of his addreſſes ot 
ranquilla, 75. 


4 the ;nfollcities he ſuſtained —_ 


habitual baſhfulneſs and timidity, iii. 278. 


Vens1y1CaT1On, remarks on its rules, ii. nadie Lr 2 5 


The peculiarity of Milton's in his! 
180. See VII CI I. | | 
Vice, the deſcriptions of it in writings ſhould be 4. 
ways calculated to excite 2 2 22. 
Victoria, her letter on the fooliſh anxiety to ex. 
cel merely in the charms of external beauty, iii. 
Me — the mortifications ariſing from the loſs. 
* 


Viva, his remarks on the propriety of Virgil ver- 


ſifcation, ii. 203. 


Vini, in what reſpects ſuperior in paſtoral poetry; 


i. 202. Remarks on the judicious propriety of 
| his. verſification, 204. The plan of his Eneid 
formed upon the writings of Homer, iii. 87. Ex- 
ceptions to ſome. of his imitations of Homer, 89. 


| vine E, the conſtant purſuit of it the higheſt ex- 


cellence, iv. 126. The error of ſubſtituting ſingle 


acts of it for. habits, 1. 155. Obſtructed by con- 


founding the praiſe with the 1 of goodneſs,. 
154. The repreſentations of it in works of fancy 
ſhould be always exact and. pure, 22. The 
difference between ſpeculative and practical virtue, ; 
76. United with induſtry ſupplies the genuine 
| ſources of hope, ii. 270. Virtue and truth often 
defeated by pride and obſtinacy, 176. 


Vid ruoso, his character diſtinctly drawn, ii. 1 . 
The advantages he is capable of communicating to 
others, 152. His exceſſive fondneſs for curioſities 


often the evidence of a low genius, 154. 


Vere 18 ESS of mind, often relieved by comparing 


our lot with that of others, iv. 127. 


a Us FULNEsS, public, ſhould be the object of our 5 


diligent NR ww. — 130. 


* 
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W 
| Wan, ſhould be conducted by *. conſiſtent with 


iverſal intereſt of man, ii. 134. | 
u, why the object of general deſire, i i. 2%. 
The contempt of it repreſented in various inſtan- 
ces, ii. 23, 25. Wrong notions of its uſefulneſs - 
_ corrected, 26. The real importance and influ. 
ence of it ſhewn in the caſe of — — 
tations, iii. 2 56. : 


 WaisPERER, his chavaies, i iti. 210. 


Wicxepvess, the general ſpread of it ae 
wv. 76. 


Win r ER, the ſeaſon of aas and terror, ii. 


135. And of retirement and ſtudy, 138. The 
Horrors of it in the polar countries, iv. 128. 


Wrsnes, vain, the folly of indulging them, ii. 102. 
WIr, its original, i. 121. Wherein it differeth from 


learning, ibid. The mutual advantages of their 
being united, 125. The means neceiſary to the 
ptoduction of a perſon eminent for the character 
of a wit, it. 256. Affected wits, the meanneſs of 


their character, iii. 123, 192. iv. 71. 
Woukx, ſome infelicities peculiar to them, i. 213 


1 


| Yourn, modeſty and active diligence i its amiable or- 


naments, 1. 53. A time of enterprize and . N 
iii. 29. Delighted with ſprightlineſs and ardor, 
40. Their fond opinion of their own importar ce, 
ir. 178. The dangers to which it is often expoſed, 
78. Too eafily enſnared by early immerſion in 

pleaſure, i. 229. Often deluded and ruined by 


profulcncls and extravagance, 142. 


er her character, i. 101. 1 
e, hes N. i. 6¹. 1 
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